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A LETTER, 
| Ge. Se. | 
SIR, - 
¥ HAD the honour to receive your letter of the 
17th of November laft, in which, with fome 
éxceptions, you are pleafed to confider favourably. 
the letter I have written on the affairs of Frances 
I fhall ever accept any’ mark of approbation, at- 
tended with inftruéction, with more pleafuie than 
general and unqualified praifes. The latter can 
ferve only to flatter our vanity; the former, whilft 
it encourages us to proceed, may help to improve 
us in our progrefs. 

Some of the errours you point out to me in my 
printed letter are really fuch. One only I find to 
be material. It is corrected in the edition which 
I take the liberty ‘of fending to you. As to the 
cavils which may be made on fome part of my re» 
marks, with regard to the gradations in your new ~ 
conftitution, you obferve juftly, that they do not 
affe& the fubftance of my objections. Whether 
there be a round more or lefs in the ladder of re- 
prefentation, by which your workmen afcend from 
their parochial tyranny to their federal anarchy, 
when the whole fcale is falfe, appears to ine of little 
or no importance. 

Ba | I pub- 
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I publifhed my thoughts on that conftitution, 
that my countrymen might be enabled to eftimate 
the wifdom of the plans which were held out to 
their imitation. I conceived that the true charac- 
ter of thofe plans would be beft colle&ed from the 
committee appointed to prepare them. I thought 
that the fcheme of their building would be better 
comprehended in the defign of the architects than 
im the execution cf the mafons. Jt was not worth 
my readcr’s while to occupy himfclf with the al- 
terations by which bungling practice correéts ab- 
furdtheory. Such an inveftigation would be end- 
lefs:: becaufe every day’s pait experience of im- 
practicability has driven, and every day’s future 
experience will drive, thofe men to new devices as 
excepttonable as the old; and which are no other- 
wife worthy of obfervation than as they give a 
daily proof of the delufion of their promifes, and 
the falehood of their profeflions. Had I followed 
all thefe changes, my letter would have been only 
a gazette of their wanderings; a journal of their 
march from errour toerrour, through a dry dreary 
defart, unguided by the lights of heaven, or by 
the contrivance which wifdom has invented to. 
fupply their place. | 

Iam unalterably perfuaded, that the attempt to 
opprefs, degrade, impoverifh, confifcate, and ex- 
tinguifh the original gentlemen, and landed pro- 
perty of a whole nation, cannot be juftified under 

any 
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any form it may afflume. I am fatisfied beyond a 
doubt, that the project of turning a great empire 
into a veitry, or into a colleétion of veftries, and 
of governing it in the fpirit of a parochial admi- 
niftration, is fenfelefs and abfurd, in any mode, 
or with any qualifications. {£ can never be con- 
vinced, that the fcheme of placing the higheft 
powers of the ftate in churchwardens and confta- 
bles, and other fuch officers, guided by the pru- 
dence of litigious attornies; and Jew brokers, and 
fet im action by fhamelefs women of the loweft 
condition, by keepers of hotels, taverns and bro- 
thels, by pert apprentices, by clerks, fhop-boys, 
hair-dreflers, fidlers, and dancers on the {tage, 
(who, in fuch a commonwealth as yours, will in 
future overbear, as already they have oyerborne, 
the fober incapacity of dull uninftructed men, of 
ufeful but laborious occupations) can never be put 
into any fhape, that muit not be both difgraceful 
and deftructive. The whole of this project, even 
if it were what it pretends to be, and was not in 
reality, the dominion, through that difgraceful 
medium, of half a dozen, or perhaps fewer, intri- 
guing politicians, is fo mean, fo low-minded, fo 
ftupid a contrivance, in point of wifdom, as well 
as fo perfefily deteftable for its wickednefs, that I 
_ muft always confider the corrcétives which might 
make it in any degree practicable, to be fo many 
new objections to it, a 


B? In 


2 
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In that wretched ftate of things, fome are afraid 
that the authors of: your miferies may be led to 
precipitate their further defigns, by the hints they 
may receive from the very arguments ufed to 
expofe the abfurdity | of their fyftem, to mark the 
incongruity of its parts, and its inconfiftency with | 
their own principles; and that your mafters may 
be led to render their fchemes | more confiftent, by 
rendering them more mifchievous. Excufe the 
liberty which your indulgence authorizes me to 
take, when I obferve to you, that fuch apprehen- 
fions as thefe would prevent all exertion of our 
faculties 3 in this great caufe of mankind. | 
- Arath recourfe to force is not to be juttified in 
a ftate of real weaknefs. Such attempts bring on 
difgrace ; and, in their failure, difcountenance and 
difcourage more rational endeavours. But rea/on 
is to be hazarded, though it may be perverted by 
craft and fophiftry; for reafon can fuffer no lofs 
nor fhame, nor can it impede any ufeful plan of 
future policy. In the unavoidable uncertainty, as 
to the effect, which attends on every meafure of 
human prudence, nothmg feems a furer antidote 
to the poifon of fraud than its detection. It is 
true the fraud may be fwallowed after this dif- 
covery ; and perhaps even fwallewed the more 
greedily for being a deteéted fraud. Men fome- 
times make a point of honour not to be difabufed; 


and they had rather fal into an hundred errours 


than 


-_= 
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than confefs one. But after all,—when neither 
our principles nor our difpofitions, nor, perhaps, 
our talents, enable us to encounter delufion with 
delufion, we muft ufe our beft reafon to thofe that 
ought to be reafonable creatures, and to take oyr 
chance for the event. We cannot act on thefe 
anomalies in the minds of men. I do not cons 
ceive that the perfons who have-contrived thefe 
things can be made much the better or the worfe 
for any thing which can be faidtothem. They 
are reafon proof. Here and there, fome men, who 
were at firft carried away by wild good intentions, 
may be led, when their firft fervours are abated, 
to join in a fober furvey of the {chemes into which 
they had been deluded. To thofe only (and Iam 
forry to fay they are not likely to make 2 large 
defcription.) we apply with any hope, I may {peak 
it upon an affurance almoft approaching to abfo- 
lute knowledge, that nothing has been done that 
has not been contrived from the beginning, even 
before the ftates had afflembled. Nullq nova mibi res. 
inopinave furgit. They are the fame men and the 
fame defigns that they were from the firft, though 
varied in their appearance. It was the very fame 
animal that at firft crawled about in the fhape of a. 
caterpillar, that you now fee rife into the air, and 
expand his wings to the sun. ee 

Proceeding, therefore, as we are obliged to pro- 
_ ged, that is upon an hypothefis that we addrefs- 
| Bs rational | 
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rational men, can falfe political principles be more 
effectually expofed, than by demonftrating that 
they lead to confequences directly inconfiftent 
with and {ubverfive of the arrangements grounded 
upon them? If this kind of :demonftration 1s not 
permitted, the procefs of reafoning called deductio 
ad abfurdum, which even the feverity of geometry 
does not rejeét, could not be employed at all in 
leciflative difcuffions. One of our ftrongeft wea- 
pons againft folly acting with authority, would be 
loft. _ 

You know, Sir, that even the virtuous efforts 
_cf your patriots to prevent the ruin of your coun- 
try have had this very turn giventothem. It has 
been faid here, and in France too, that the reign- 
ing ufurpers would not have carried their tyranny 
to fuch deftrudtive lengths, if they had not been 
{timulated and provoked to it by the acrimony of 
your oppofition. There isa dilemma to which. 
every oppofition to fuccefsful iniquity muft, in 
the nature of things, be Hable. If you lie ftill, you 
are confidered as an accomplice in the meafures 
in which you filently acquiefce. If you refift, you 
are accufed of provoking irritable power to new 
excefles. -The conduét of a lofing party never ap- 
pears right: at leaft it never can poflefs the only 
infallible criterion of wifdom to vulgar judg- 
~ ments—fuccefs. , 

The indulgence of a fort of undefined hope, an 
| obfcure 
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obfcure confidence, that fome lurking remains of 
virtue, fome degree of fhame, might exift in the 
breafts of the oppreffors of France, has been among 
the caufes which have helped to bring on the com. 
mon ruin of king and people. There is no fafety 
for honeft men, but by believing all poffible evil 
of evil men, and by acting with promptitude, de- 
cifion and fteadinefs on that belief. I well re- 
member, at every epocha of this wonderful hit 
tory, in every fcene of this tragick bufinefs, that 
when your fophiftick ufurpers were laying down 
mifchievous principles, and even applying them in 
direé&t refolutions, it was the fafhion to fay, that | 
they never intended to execute thofe ceclarations 
in their rigour. This made men carelefs in their 
oppofition, and remifs in early precaution. By 
holding out this fallacious hope, the impoftors de- 
luded fometimes one defcription of men, and fome- 
times another, fo that no means of refilance were 
provided againit them, when they came to exe- 

cute ini cruelty what they had planned in fraud. 
There are cafes in which a man would be: 
afnamed not to have been impofed on. There is 
a confidence neceffary to human intercourfe, and 
without which men are often more injured by 
their own fufpicions than they would be by the 
perfidy of others. But when men, whom we now 
to be wicked, impofe upon us, we are fomething 
~worfe than dupes. When we know them, their 
: fair 
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fair pretences become new motives for diftruft. 
There is one cafe indeed, in which it would be 
madnefs not to give the fulleft credit to the moft 
deceitful of men, that is, when they make decla- 
rations of hoftility againft us. 

I find, that fome perfons entertain other hopes, 
which I confefs appear more fpecious than thofe 
by which at firft fo many were deluded and dif- 


armed. ‘They flatter themfelves that the extreme — 


mifery brought upon the people by their folly, will 
at laft open the eyes of the multitude, if not of 
their Jeaders. Much the contrary, I fear. As ta 
the leaders in this fyftem of impofture,—you 
know, that cheats and deceivers never can repent. 
The fraudulent have no refource but in fraud. 
They have no other goods in their magazine. 
They have no virtue or wifdom in their minds, 
to which, in a difappointment concerning the pro- 
fitable effects of fraud and cunning, they can re- 
treat. The wearing out of an old, ferves only to 
put them upon the invention of a new delufion. 
Unluckily too, the credulity of dupes i is ag inex- 
hauftible as the invention of knaves, ‘They never 
give people poffeffion; but they always keep them 
in hope. Your ttate doctors do not fo much as 
pretend that any good whatfoever has hitherto 
been derived from their operations, or that the 
publick has profpered in any one inftance, under 
their management. The nation is fick, very fick, 


é 
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by their medicines. But the charlatan tells them 
that what is paft cannot be helped; —they have 
taken the draught, and they muft wait its opera- 
tion with patience; —that the firft effects indeed 
are unpleafant, but that the very ficknefs is a proof 
that ‘the dofe is of no fluggifh operation ;—that 
ficknefs is inevitable in all conftitutional revolu- 
tions ;—that the body muft pals through pain to 
eafe ;—that the prefcriber is not an empirick 
who proceeds by vulgar experience, but one who 
grounds his practice * on the fure rules of art, 
which cannot poflibly fail. You have read, Sir, 
the laft manifefto, or mountebank’s bill, of the na- 
tional aflembly. You fee their prefumption in 
their promifes is not leffened by all their failures 
in the performance. Compare this laft addrefs of 
the affembly, and the prefent ftate of your affairs, 
with the early engagements of that body; engage- 
ments which, not content with declaring, they fo- 
lemnly depofed upon oath, {wearing luftily, that 
if they were fupported they would make their 
country glorious and happy ; and then judge whe- 
ther thofe who can write fuch thin gs, or thofe who 
can bear to read them, are of them/élves tobe brought 
to any reafonable courfe of thought or action. — 


* It is faid in the laft quackith addrefs of the national affem- 
bly to the people of France, that they have not formed their ar . 
rangements upon vulgar practice ; but on a theory which can- 
pot fail, or fumething to that effect. | 


is 


‘ a 
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As to the people at large, when once thefe mi- 
ferable fheep have broken the fold, and have got — 
themfelves loofe, not from the reftraint, but from 
the protection of all the principles of natural au-, 
thority, and legitimate fubordination, they be- 
come the natural prey of impoftors, When they 
have oncc tafted of the flattery of knaves, they can 
no longer endure reafon, which appears to them 
only in the form of cenfure and reproach. Great 
diftrefs has never hitherto taught, and whilft the 
world lafts it never will teach, wile icfions to any 
part of mankind. Men are as much blinded by 
the extremes of mifery as by the extremes of prof- 
perity. Defperate fituations produce defperate 
councils, and defperate meafures. The pcople of 
Trance, almoft generally, have been taught tolook \ 
for other refourées than thofe which can be de- 
rived from ordcr, frugality, and induftry. They 
are gencrally armed; and they are rade to ex- 
pect much from the ufe of arms. NAil non arro- 
gant armis. “Befides this, the retrograde order of 
focicty has fomething flattering to the difpofitions 
of mankind. ‘The lite of adventurers, gametters, 
gipfies, beggars, and robbers, is not unpleafant, 

It requires reftraint to kecp men from falling into 
that habit. The fhifting tides of fear and foes 
the flight and purfuit, elie peril and efcape, the al- 
ternate famine and feaft, of the favage and the 
thick, atter a time, render ail courfe of leg: fteady, 

progrefiiy Cy. 
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progreflive, unvaried occupation, and the prof- 
pect only of a limited mediocrity at the end of 
long labour, to the laft degree tame, languid, and 
infipid. Thofe who have been once intoxicated 
with power, and have derived any kind of emo- 
lument from it, even though but for one year, 
never can willingly abandon it. They may be 
diftrcfled in the midit of all their power ; but they 
will never look to any thing but power for their 
relief. When did diitrefs ever oblige a prince to 
abdicate his authority? And what effect will it. 
have upon thcefe who are made to believe them- 
felves a people of princes? : 
The more active and ftirring part of the lower 
orders having got zovernment,and the diftribution 
_of plunder, into their hands, they will ufe its re- 
fources in each municipality to form a body of 
adherents. ‘Thefe rulers, and their adherents, will 
be ftrong enough to overpower the difcontents of 
thofe who have not been able to aflert their fhare 
of the fpoil. ‘The unfortunate adventurers in the 
cheating lottery of plunder will probably be the 
leaft fagacious, or the moft imactive and irrefolute 
of the ganz. If, on difappointment, they fhould 
dare to ftir, they will foon be fupprefied as rebels 
and mutineers by their brother rebels. Scantily. 
fed for a while, with the offal of plunder, they 
will drop off by degrees; they will be driven out 
of fight, and out of thought ; and they will be 
left 
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left to perith obfcurely, like rats, in holes and 
corners. 

‘From the forced repentance of invalid muti- 
. neers and difbanded thieves, you can hope for no 
refource. Government itfelf, which ought to con 
ftrain the more bold and dextrous of thefe rob- 
bers, is their accomplice. Its arms, its treafures, 
its all,arein their hands. Judicature, which above | 
all things fhould awe them, is their creature and 
their inftrument: Nothing feems to me to ren- 
der your internal fituation more defpcrate than 
this one circumftance of the ftate of your judi- 
cature. Many days are not paffed fince we have 
feen a fet of men brought forth by your rulers for 
a moft critical function. Your rulers brought 
forth a ‘fet of men, fteaming from the fweat and 
drudgery, and all black with the fmoak and foot 
of the forge of confifcation and robbery—ardentis 
maffe fuligine lippos, a fet of men brought forth 
from the trade of hammering arms of proof, of: 
fenfive and defenfive, in aid of the enterprifes, 
and for the fubfequent protection of houfebreak- 
ers, murderers, traitors, and malefaétors; men; 
who had their minds feafoned with theories per- 
fectly conformable to their practice, and who had 
always laughed at poffeflion and prefcription, and 
defied all the fundamental maxims of jurifpru- 
dence. To the horrour and ftupefaction of all the 
_ honeit part of this nation, and indeed of all nations 
who 
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who are fpetators, we have feen, on the credit of 
thofe very practices and principles, and to carry 
them further into effect; thefe very men placed 
on the facred feat of juftice in the capital city of 
your late kingdom. We fee, that in future, you 
are to be deftroyed with more form and regula. 
rity. This is not peace; it is only the introduc. 
tion of a fort of difcipline in their hoftility. Their 
tyranny is complete, in their juftice; and their 
lanterne is not half fo dreadful as their court. 

One would think that out of common decency 
they would have given you men who had not 
been in the habit of trampling upon law and juf- 
tice in the affembly, neutral men, or men appae 
‘tently neutral, for judges, who are to difpofe of 
your lives and fortunes. | 

Cromwell, when he attempted to legalize his 
power, and to fettle his conquered country in 2 
ftate of order, did not look for difpenfers of juftice 
in the inftruments of his ufurpation. Quite the - 
contrary. He fought out, with great folicitude 
and felection, and even from the party moft oppoe 
fite to his defigns, men of weight, and decorum of 
character ; men unftained with the violence of the | 
times, and with hands not fouled with confifcae 
tion and facrileges for he chofe an Hales for his 
chief juftice, though he abfolutely refufed to take 
his civick oaths, or to make any acknowledgment 
wnatiocysr: of the legality. of his government. 

Cromwell 
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Cromwell told this great lawyer, that fince he did 
not approve his title, all he required of him was, 
to adminifter, in a manner agreeable to his pure 
fentiments and unfpotted character, that juftice 
without which human fociety cannot fubfift: that 
it was not his particular government, but civil or- 
der itfelf, which as a judge he wifhed him to fup- 
port. Cromwell knew how to feparate the infti- 
tutions expedient to his ufurpation from the ad- 
miniftration of the publick juftice of his country. 
For Cromwell was a man in whom ambition had 
not wholly fuppreffed, but only fufpended, the 
fentiments of religion, and the love (as far as it 
gould confift with his defigns) of fair and honour- 
able reputation. Accordingly, we are indebted 
to this act of his for the prefervation of our laws, 
which fome fenfelefs affertors of the rights of men ' 
were then on the point of entirely erafing, as 
relicks of feudality and barbarifm. Befides, he 
gave in the appointment of that man, to that age, 
and to all pofterity, the moft brilliant example of 
fincere and fervent piety, exact juftice, and pro- 
found jurifprudence.* But thefe are not the things 
in which your philofophick ufurpers choofe to fol- 
low Cromwell. 
One would think, that after an honeft and 
neceilary revolution (if they had a mind that 
theirs fhould pafs for fuch) your mafters would 


# See BDurnet’s life of Hales. 
have 
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have imitated the virtuous policy of thofe who 
have been at the head of revolutions of that glo- 
rious character. Burnet tells us, that nothing 
tended to reconcile the Englith nation to the go- 
vernment of king William fo much as the care he 
took to fill the vacant bifhopricks with men who 
had attracted the publick efteem by their learning, 
eloquence, and piety, and above all, by their 
known moderation in the ftate. With you, ia 
your purifying revolution, whom have you cho- 
fen to regulate the church? Mr. Mirabeau isa - 
fine fpeaker-—and a fine writer,—and a fine—a 
very fine man;—but really nothing gave more 
furprife to every body here, than.to find him the 
fupreme head of your ecclefiaftical affairs. The 
reft is of courfe. Your afflembly addrefles a maé 
nifefto to France; in which they tell the people, 
with an infulting irony, that they have brought 
the church to its primitive condition. In one req 
fpect their declaration is undoubtedly true; for - 
they have brought it to a ftate of poverty and — 
perfecution. What can be hoped for after this# 
Have not mien (if they deferve the name) under 
this new hope and head of the church, been made 
bifhops, for no other merit than having atted: as 
inftruments of atheifts; for no other merit than 
having thrown the children’s bread to dogs; and 
in order to gorge.the whole gang of ufurers, ped- 
Jars, and ‘itinerant Jew-difcounters at the. corners: 
Vou. VI. | C of 
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of ftreets, ftarved the poor of their Chriftian 
flocks, and their own brother paftors? Have not 
fuch men been made bifhops to adminifter in 
temples, in which (if the patriotick donations have 
not already ftripped them of their vefflels) the 
churchwardens ought to take fecurity for the ab 
tar plate, and not fo much as to truft the chalice 
in their facrilegious hands, fo long as Jews have 
affignats on etclefiaftick plunder, to exchange for 
the filver ftolen from churches? 

I am told, that the very fons of fuch eeniies 
have been made bifhops; perfons not to be fuf- 
pected of any fort of Chri/tian fuperitition, fit col- 
leagues to the holy prelate of Autun; and bred 
at the feet of that Gamaliel. . We know who it 
wag that drove the money-changers out of the 
temple. We fee too who itis that brings them 
in again. ‘We have in London very refpectable 
perfons of the Jewifh nation, whom we will keep: 
but we have of the fame tribe others of a very 
different defcription,—houfebreakers, and receiv- 
ers of ftolen goods, and forgers of paper currency; 
more than we can conveniently hang. - Thefe. we 
can fpare to France, to fill the new epifcopak 
thrones: men. well verfed in fwearing; and: who 
will fcruple no oath which the fertile genius: of 
any of your.reformers can devife. - 

‘ In matters: fo ridiculous, it is hard to be.grave. 
Ona view of their. confequences, it is. almoft in~ 
. ee - humar 
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human to treat them lightly. To what a fate 
of favage, ftupid, fervile infenfibility muft your 
people be reduced, who can endure fuch proceed- 
ings in their church, their ftate, and their judjcat 
ture, even for a moment !- But the deluded people 
of France are like other madmen, who, to a mi- 
racle, bear hunger, and: thirft, and cold, and cons 
finement, and the chains and lafh of their keeper, 
whilft all the while they fupport themfelves by the 
imagination that they are generals of armies, pro- 
phets, kings, and emperours. As to a change of 
mind in thefe men, who confider infamy as ‘ho- 
nour, degradation as preferment, bondage to low: 
tyrants as liberty, andthe practical fcorn and cona 
tumely of their upfart mafters, as marks of refpect 
and homage, I look upon it as abfolutely imprac- 
ticable. ‘Thefe madmen, to be cured, muft firtft, 
like other madmen, be fubdued. ‘I'he found part 
of the community, which I believe to be large, 
but by no means the largeft part, has been taken 
by furprife, and is disjointed, terrified, and dif- 
armed. That found part of the community muift 
firft be put into a better condition, before it can 
do any thing in the way of deliberation or pers | 
fuafion. This muft be an act of power, as well as 
. of wifdom; of power, in the hands of. firm, de- 
termined patriots, who can diftinguifh the mifled 
from traitors, who will regulate the ftate (if fuch 
fhould be their fortune) with a diicrirhinating, 
, C2. manly, 
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manly, and provident mercy ; men who are pure 
ed of the furfeit and indigeftion of fyftems, if ever 
they have been admitted into the habit-of their 
minds ; men who will lay the foundation of a real 
reform, in effacing every veftige of that philofophy 
which pretends to have made difcoveries in- the 
terra auftralis of morality ; men who will fix the 
{tate upon thefe bafes of morals and politicks, 
which are our old, and immemorial, and, I hope, 
will be our eternal poffeffion. | 
This power, to fuch men, muft come from 
_ without. Tt may be givento you in pity; for 
furely no nation ever called fo pathetically on the 
compaflion of all its neighbours. It may be given - 
by thofe neighbours on motives of fafety to thems 
felves. Never fhall I think any country in Europe 
to be fecure, whilft there is eftablifhed, in the very 
centre of it, a ftate (if fo it may be called) found- 
ed on principles of anarchy, and which is, in re- 
ality, a college of atmed fanaticks, for the propa- 
gation of the principles of aflaflination, robbery, 
 tebellion, fraud, fa&tion, oppreffion, and impiety- 
Mabhomet, hid, as for a time he was, in the bottom 
- of the fands of Arabia, had his fpirit and character 
been difcovered, would have been an object of 
precaution to provident minds. What if he had 
erected his fanatick ftandard for.the deftruction 
of the Chriftian religion in Juce Afa@, in the midft 
of the then noon-day fplendour of the then civi- 
_ a lized 
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tized world? ‘The princes of Europe, in the be- 
ginning of this century, did well not to fuffer the 
monarchy: of France to fwallow up the others. 
They ought not now, in my opinion, to fuffer all 
the monarchies and commonwealths to be fwal. 
lowed up in the gulph of this polluted anarchy. 
They may be tolerably fafe at prefent, becaufe the 
comparative power of France for the prefent is 
little. But times and occafions make dangers. In- 
teftine troubles may arife in other countries. There 
is a power always on the watch, qualified and dif- 
pofed to profit of every conjuncture, to eftablifh 
its own principles and modes of mifchief, where- 
ever it can hope for fuccefs. What mercy would 
thefe ufurpers have on other fovereigns, and on 
other nations, when they treat, their-cown king 
with fuch unparalleled indignities, and fo cruelly _ 
opprefs their own countrymen ? _ 
The king of Pruffia, in concurrence with us, 

nobly interfered to fave Holland from confufion. 
The fame power, joined with the refcued Holland . 
and with Great Britain, has put the emperour in 
the poffeflion of the Netherlands; and fecured, . 
under that prince, from all arbitrary innovation, 
the antient, hereditary conftitution of thofe pro- 
vinces. The chamber of Wetzlar has reftored the 
bifhop of Liege, unjuftly difpoffeffed by the re- 
bellion of his fubjects. The king of Pruflia was 
bound by no treaty, nor alliance of blood, nor had 
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any particular reafons for thinking the emperour’s 
government would be more mifchievous or more 
oppreflive to human nature than that of the Turk; 
yet on mere motives of policy that prince has in- 
terpofed with the threat of all his force, to fnatch 
even the Turk from the pounces of the imperial 
eagle. If this is done in favour of a barbarous na- 
tion, with a barbarous neglect of police, fatal ta 
the human race, in favour of a nation, by prin- 
ciple in eternal enmity with the chriftian name; 
a nation which will not fo much as give the falu- 
tation af peace (Salam) to any of us; nor make 
any pact with any chriftian nation beyond a truce; 
+—if this be done in favour of the Turk, fhall it 
be thought either impolitick, or unjuft, or uncha- 
Titable, to employ the fame power, to refcue from 
captivity a virtuous monarch (by the caurtefy of 
Europe confidered as Moft Chrifttan) who, after 
an intermiffion of one hundred and feventy-five 
years, had called together the ftates of his king- 
dom, to reform abufes, to eftablifth a free govern- 
ment, and to ftrengthen his throne; a monarch, 
who at the very outfet, without force, even with- 
out folicitation, had given to his people fuch 4 
Magna Charta of privileges, as never was given 
hy any king to any fubjects ?—Is it to be tamely 
borne by kings who loye their fubjects, or by fub- 
jets who love their kings, that this monarch, in ~ 
the midit of thefe gracious acts, was infolently and 
| | “cruelly 
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cruelly torn from his palace, by a gang of traitors 
and affaflins, and kept in clofe prifon to this very 
hour, whilft his royal name and facred character 
were ufed for the total ruin of thofe whom the 
laws had appointed him to protect? 

The only offence of this unhappy monarch to- 
wards his people, was his attempt, under a mo. 
narchy, to give them a free conftitution. For this, 
by an example hitherto unheard-of in the world, 
he has been depofed. It might well difgrace fove- 
Teigns to take part with a depofed tyrant. It 
would fuppofe in them a vicious fympathy. But 
not to make a common caufe with a juft prince, 
dethroned by traitors and rebels, who profcribe, 
plunder, confifcate, and in every way cruelly op- 
prefs their fellow-citizens, in my opinion is to for- 
get what is due to the honour, and to the rights 
of all virtuous and legal government. 

I think the king of France to be as much an ob- 
ject both of policy and compaflion as the Grand 
Seignior or his ftates. I do pot conceive that the 
total annihilation of France (if that could be ef- 
fected) is a defirable thing to Europe; or even to 
this, its rival nation. Provident patriots did not 
think it good for Rome, that even Carthage 
fhould be quite deftroyed; and he was a wife 
Greek, wife for the general Grecian interests, as 
well as,a brave Lacedemonian enemy, and gene- 
rous conqueror, who did not with, by the de- 
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frruction of Athens, to pluck out the other eye of 
Greece. 

- However, Sir, what I have hee faid of the in- 
terference of foreign princes is only the opinion of 
a private individual; who is neither the reprefene 
tative of any ftate, nor the organ of any party ; 
but who thinks himfelf bound to exprefs his own 
fentiments with freedom and energy in a crifis of 
fuch importance to the whole human race. 

. [am not apprehenfive that in {pcaking frecly 
on the fubject of the king and.queen of France, I 
fhall accelerate (as you fear) the exccution of trai- 
terous defigns againft them. You are of opinion, 
Sir, that the ufurpers may, and that they will, 
eladly lay hold of any pretext to throw off the 
very name of a king ;—afluredly I do not with 
ill to your king; but better for him not to live 
(he dces not reign) than to live the paflive inftru- 
ment of tyranny and ufurpation. 

- I certainly meant to fhew, to the beft of my 
power, that the exifitence of fuch an executive 
officer, in fuch a fyitem of republick as theirs, is 
abfurd in the higheft degree. But in demonftrating 
this—-to them, at leaft, I can have made no difco- 
very. ‘They only held out the royal ‘name to 
catch thofe Frenchmen to whom the name of 
king 1s {till venerable. ‘They calculate the dura- 
tion of that fentiment; and when they find it 
nearly expiring, they will not trouble themfelves 
: with 
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with excufes for extinguifhing the name, as they 
have the thing. ‘They ufed it as a fort of navel- 
fring to nourifh their unnatural offspring from 
the Lowels of royalty itfelf. Now that the mon- 
fter can purvey for its own fubliftence, it will only 
carry the mark about it, as a token of its naving 
torn the womb it came from. ‘Tyrants feldom 
want pretexts. Fraud is the ready minifter of in- 
juitice ; and whilft the currency of falie pretence 
and fophiitick reafoning was expedient to their 
defigns, they were under no neceffity of drawing 
upon me to furnifh them with that coin. But 
pretexts and fophifins have had their day; and 
have done their work. The ufurpation no longer 
feeks plaufibility. It trufts to power. 

Nothing that I can fay, or that you can fay, 
will haften them by a fingle hour, in the execu- 
tion of a defign which they have long fince enter- 
tained. In fpite of their folemn declarations, their 
foothing addrefles, and the multiplied oaths which 
they have taken, and forced others to take, they 
will affaffinate the king when his name will.no 
longer be neceffary to their defigns; but not a 
moment fooner. They will provably firft aflaf- 
finate the qucen, whenever the renewed menace 
of fuch an aflaffination lofes its effect upon the 
anxious mind of an affectionate hufband. At pre- 
fent, the advantage which they derive from the 
daily threats agaiinft her life, is her only fecurity 

for 
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for preferving it. They keep their fovereign alive 
for the purpofe of exhibiting him, like fome wild 
beaft at a fair; as if they had a Bajazet ina cage. 
They choofe to make monarchy contemptible by 
expofing it to derifion, in the perfon of the moit 
henevolent of their kings. 

In my opinion, their infolence appears more 
adious even than their crimes. The horrours of 
. the sth and 6th of October were lefs deteftable 
than the feftival of the 14th of July. There are 
fituations (God forbid I fhould think that of the 
sth and 6th of October one of them) in which 
the beit men may be confounded with.the wort, 
and in the darknefs and confufion, in the prefs 
and medley of fuch extremities, it may not be fo 
eafy to difcriminate the one from the other. The 
neceflities created, even by ill defigns, have their 
excufe. They may be forgotten by ethers, when 
the guilty themfelves do not choofe to cherifh 
their recollection, and by ruminating their of- 
fences, nourifhh themfelves through the example 
of their paft, to the perpetration of future crimes. 
It is in the relaxation of fecurity, it is in the ex- 
panfion of profperity, it is in the hour of dilata- 
tion of the heart, and of its foftening into fefti- 
_vity and pleafure, that the real character of men 
is difcerned. If there is any good in them, it ap- 
pears then or never. Even wolves and tygers, 
when gorged with their prey, are fafe and gentle. 

: It 
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It is at fuch times that noble minds give all the 
reins to their good nature. They indulge their 
genius even to intemperance, in kindnefs to the 
afliGted, in generofity tq the conquered ; forbear- 
ing infults, forgiving injurics, averpaying benefits. — 
Full of dignity themfelves, they refpect dignity in 
all, but they feel it facred inthe unhappy. But it 
is then, and bafking in the funfhine of unmerited 
fortune, that low, fordid, ungenerous, and reptile 
fouls {well with their hoarded pojifons; it is then 
that they difplay their odious {plendour, and fhine 
out in the full luftre of their native villainy and 
bafenefs. It is in that feafon that no man of fenfe 
or honour can be miftaken for one of them. It 
was in fuch a feafon, for them of political eafe and 
fecurity, though their people were but jut emerg- 
ed from actual famine, and were yeady to be 
plunged jnto a gulph of penury and beggary, that 
your philofophick lords chofe, with an oftenta- 
tious pomp and luxury, to feaft an incredible num- 
ber of idle and thoughtlefs people collected, with 
art and pains, from all quarters of the world. 
They conftrué&ed a vaft amphitheatre in which 
they raifed a fpecies of pillory.* On this pillory 
they fet their lawful king and queen, with an ine 
f{ulting figure over their heads. There they ex- 
pofed thefe objects of pity and refpeét to all good 
* The pillory (carcan) in England is generally made very 
bagh, like that raifed for expofing the king of France. 
| minds, 
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minds, to the derilion of an unthinking and un. 
principled multitude, degenerated even from the 
verfatile tendernefs which marks the irrecular and 
capricious feelings of the populace. ‘hat their 
crucl infult might have nothing wanting to com- 
plete it, they chofe the anniverfary of that day in 
Which they expofed the life of their prince to the 
mort imminent dangers, and the vilcft indignities, 
juft following the inftant when the affaflins, whom 
they had hired without owning, firft openly took 
up arms againii their king, corrupted his guards, 
furprifed his caftle, butchered fome of the poor 
imvalids of his garrifon, murdered his governor, 
and, like wild beafts, tore to pieces the chief ma- 
giftrate of his capital city, on account of his fide- 
lity to his fervice. 
. Till the juftice of the world is awakened, fuch 
as thefe will g6 on, without admonition, and with- 
out provocation, to every extremity. Thofe who 
have made the exhibition of the 14th of July, are 
capable of every evil. Thcy do not commit crimes 
for their defiens; but they form defigns that they 
may commit crimes. It is not their neceflity, but 
their nature, that impels them. They are mo- 
dern philofophers, which when you fay of them, 
you exprefs every thing that is ignoble, favage, 
and hard-hearted. 
_ Befides the fure tokens which are given by the: 
fiirit of their particular arrangements, there are 
fome 
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fome characteriftick lineaments in the general po- 
licy of your tumultuous defpotifm, which, in my 
opinion, indicate, beyond a doubt, that no revoe 
lution whatfoever in their difpofition is to be ex- 
pected. 1 mean their fcheme of educating the 
rifing generation, the principles which they intend 
to inftil, and the fympathies which they wifh to 
form in the mind, at the feafon in which it is the 
moft fufceptible. Inftead of forming their young 
minds to that docility, to that modefty, which are 
the grace and charm of youth, to an admiration of 
famous examples, and to an averfenefs to any 
thing which approaches to pride, petulance, and 
felf-conceit, (diftempers to which that time of life 
is of itfelf fufficiently liable) they artificially fo- 
ment thefe evil difpofitions, and even form them 
into fprings of ation. Nothing ought to be more 
weighed than the nature of books recommended 
by publick authority. So recommended, they 
foon form the character of the age. Uncertain 
indeed is the efficacy, limited indeed is the extent 
of a-virtuous inftitution. But if education takes 
in eice as any part of its fyftem, there is no doubt 
but that it will operate with abundant energy, and 
to an extent indefinite. The magiftrate, who in 
favour of freedom thinks himfelf obliged to fuffer 
all forts of publications, ts under a ftricter duty 
than any other, well to confider what fort of 
writers he fhall authorize ; and fhall reconrmend; 
: by 
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by the ftrongeft of all fanctions, that is, by pub: 

lick honours and rewards. He ought to be cau- 

tious how he recommends authors of mixed or 

ambiguous morality. He ought to be fearful of 
putting into the hands of youth writers indulgent 

to the peculiarities of their own complexion, left 

they fhould teach the humours of the profeffor; 

rather than the principles of the fcience. He 
ought, above all, to be cautious in recommending 
any writer who has carried marks of a deranged 
underftanding ; for where there is no found reas 
fon, there can be no real virtue; and nudece I$ 
ever vitious and malignant. : 

The affembly proceeds on maxims the very res 
verfe of thefe. ‘The affembly recommends to. its 
youth a ftudy of the bold experimenters in mora- 
lity. Every body knows that there is a great difs 
pute amongft their leaders, which of them is the 
beft refemblance to Rouffeau. In truth, they all 
refemblghim. His blood they transfufe into their 
minds and into their manners. Him they ftudy ;. 
him they meditate; him they turn over in all the . 
time they can {pare from the laborious mischief of 
the day, or the debauches of the night. Rouffeau 
is their canon of holy writ; in his life he is their 
ganon of Polycletus; he is their ftandard figure of 
perfection. To this man and this writer, as a pat. 
tern to authors and to Frenchmen, the founderie¢ 
of Paris are now running for flatues, with:the 
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kettles of their poor and the bells of their churches, 
If an author had written like a great genius on 
geometry, though his practical and {peculative 
morals were vitious in the extreme, it might ap- 
pear, that in voting the ftatue, they honoured 
only the geometrician. But Rouffeau is a moralift, 
or he is nothing. It 1s impoflible, therefore, put- 
ting the circumftances together, to miftake their 
defign in choofing the author, with whom they 

have begun to recommend a courfe of ftudies. 
Their great.problem is to find a fubftitute for all 
the principles which hitherto have been employed 
to regulate the human will and action. They find 
difpofitions in the mind of fuch force and quality, 
as may fit men, far better than the old morality, 
for the purpofes of fuch a ftate as theirs, and may 
go much further in fupporting their power, and 
deftroying their enemies. They have therefore 
chofen a felfifh, flattering, feductive, oftentatious 
vice, in the place of plain duty. True humility, 
the bafis of the chriftian fyftent, is the low, but 
deép and firm foundation of all real virtue. But 
this, as very painful in the practice, and little im- 
pofing in the appearance, they have totally dif 
carded. Their object is to merge all natural and 
all focial fentiment in inordinate vanity. In a 
{mall degree, and converfant in little things, va- 
nity is of little moment.. When full grown, it is. 
the worit of vices, and the occafional mimick of 
7 them 
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them all. It makes the whole man falfe. It leaves 
nothing fincere or truft-worthy about him. His 
beft qualities are poifoned and perverted by it, 
and operate exactly as the worft. When your 
lords had many writers as immoral as the object 
of their ftatue (fuch as Voltaire and others) they 
chofe Rouffeau ; becaufe in him that peculiar vice 
which they wifhed to ercét into ruling virtue, was 
by far the moft confpicuous. 

We have had the great profeflor and pander 
of the philofophy of vanityin England. As I had 
good opportunities of knowing his proceedings 
almoft from day to day, he left no doubt on my 
_ mind, that he entertained no principle either to 
influence his heart, or to guide his underftanding, 
but vanity. With this vice he was pofleffed to a 
degree little fhort of madnefs. It is from the fame 
deranged eccentrick vanity, that this, the infane 
- Socrates of the national aflembly, was impelled to 
publifh a mad confeffion of his mad faults, and to 
attempt a new fort of glory, from bringing har- 
dily to light the obfcure and vulgar vices which 
we know may fometimes be blended with emi» 
nent talents. He has not obferved on the nature 
of vanity, who does not know that it is omnivo. 
rous; that it has no choice in its foods that it is 
fond to talk even of its own faults and vices, as 
what will excite furprife and draw attention, and 
what will pafs at worft fot opennefs and candour- 
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It was this abufe and perverfion, which vanity 
makes even of hypocrify, which has driven Rouf- 
feau to record a life not fo much as chequered, or 
{potted here and there, with virtues, or even dif- 
tinguifhed by a fingle good action. It is fucha 
life he choofes to offer to the attention of man- 
_ Kind. It is fuch a life, that, with a wild defiance, 

he flings in the face of his Creator, whom he ac- 
knowledges only to brave. Your affembly, know. 
ing how. much more powerful example is found 
than precept, has chofen this man (by his own ace 
count without a fingle virtue) fora model. To 
him they erect their firft ftatue. From him they 
commence their feries of honours and diftin¢ctions.. 

It is that new invented virtue which your, maf- 
ters canonize,that led their moral hero conftantly 
to exhauft the ftores of his powerful rhetorick in 
the expreffion of univerfal benevolence; whilft his 
heart was incapable of harbouring one fpark of 
common parental affeftion. Benevolence to the 
whole {pecies, and want of feeling for every indi- 
vidual with whom the profeflors come in conta¢t, 
form the character of the new philofophy. Set- 
ting up for an unfocial independence, this their 
hero of vanity refufes the juft price of common 
Jabour, as well as the tribute which opulence owes 
to genius, and which, when paid, honours the 
giver and the receiver; and then he pleads his 
bergary as an excufe for his crimes. He melts 
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with tendernefs for thofe only who touch him by 
the remoteft relation, and then, without one na- . 
tural pang, cafts away, as a fort of offal and excre- 
ment, the {pawn of his difguftful amours, and 
fertds his children to the hofpital of foundlings.- 
The bear loves, licks, and forms her young; but 
bears are not philofophers: Vanity, however, 
finds its account in reverfing the train of our na- 
tural feelings, Thoufands admire the fentimentat 
“writer ; the affectionate father is hardly known 
in his parifh. 

Under this . philofophick infiructor in the 
erbicks of vanity, they have attempted in France 2 
regeneration af the moral conftitution of man. 
Statefmen, like your prefent rulers, exift by every 
thing which is f{purious, fictitious, and falfe; by 
every thing which takes the man from his houfe, 
and fets him on a ftage, which makes him up an 
artificial creature, with painted theatrick fenti- 
ments, fit to be feen by the glare of candle-light,. 
and formed to be contemplated at a due diftance. 
Vanity is too apt to prevail in all of us, and in alk 
countries. To the improvement of Frenchmen it 
. feems not abfolutely neceffary that it fhould be 
taught upon fyften. But it is plain that the pre- 
fent rebellion was its legitimate offspring, and it is 
pioufly fed by that rebellion with a daily dole. 

If the fyftem of inftitution recommended by 
the affembly, is falfe and: theatrick, it is be- 
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caufe their fyftem of government is of the famé 
character. To that, and to that alone, it is ftriclly 
conformable. To underftand either, we muft con- 
nect the morals with the politicks of the legifla. 
tors. Your practical philofophers, fyftematick in 
every thing, have wifely began at the fource. As 
the relation between parents and children is the 
firft among the elements of vulgar, natural mo- 
rality,* they erect f{tatues to a wild, ferocious, low- 
minded, hard-héarted father, of fine general feel- 
ings; a lover of his kind, buta hater of his kin« 
dred. Your mafters reject the duties of this vul. 
gar relation, as ¢ontrary to liberty; as not found- 
ed in the focial compact ; and not binding accords 
. ing to the rights of, men; becaufeé the relation is 
not, of courfe, the refult of free election; never fo | 
on the fide of the children, not always on the part 
of the patents. 

The next relation which they fegenerate by 
their ftatues to Rouffeau, is that which is next in’ 
fanctity to that ofa father. They differ from thofe 
old-fafhioned thinkers, who confidered pedagogues 
as fober and venerable characters, and allied to the 
parental. The moralifts of the dark times, precep« 


* Filiola tua te delectari lator et probari tibi guowm effe re 

_ wees Tx Taxre: etenim, fi hec noneft, nulla poteft homini effe 

"ad hominem nature adjunctio : qua tublata vite focietas tollitur.. 

Valete Patron (Rouffeau) et tii condifcipuli! (L’ Affemblée 
Nationale. iri Fp. ad Atticum. : 
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torem fanéti voluere parentis effe locos In this age of 
licht, they teach the people, that preceptors ought 
to be in the place of gallants. They fyftematically 
corrupt a very corruptible race, (for fome time a 
growing nuifance amongft you) a fet of pert pe- 
tulant literators, to whom, inftead of their proper, 
but fevere unoftentatious duties, they affign the 
_ brilliant part of men of wit and pleafure, of gay, 
young, military fparks, and danglers at toilets. 
- They call on the rifing generation in France, to | 
take a fympathy in the adventures and fortunes, 
and they endeavour to engage their fenfibility on 
the fide of pedagogues, who betray the moft awful 
family trufts, and vitiate their female pupils. They 
teach the people, that the debauchers of virgins, 
almoft in the arms of their parents, may be fafe 
inmates in their houfe, and even fit guardians of 
the honour of thofe hufbands who fucceed legally 
to the office which the young literators had pre. 
,occupied, without afking leave of law or confcience. 

Thus they difpofe of all the family relations of 
parents and children, hufbands and wives. Through 
this fame inftructor, by whom they corrupt the 
morals, they corrupt the tafte. Tafte and elegance, 
though thcy are reckoned only among the fmaller 
and fecondary morals, yet are of no mean import- 
ance in the regulation of life. A moral tafte is 
not of force to turn vice into virtue; but it re- 
commends virtue with fomething hke the blan~ 
difhments 
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difhments of pleafure ; and it infinitely abates the 
evils of vice, Roufleau, a writer of great force 
and vivacity, is totally deftitute of tafte in any 
fenfe of the word. Your mafters, who are. hig 
fcholars, conceive that all refinement has an .arifs 
tocratick character. The laft age had exhaufted 
all its powers in giving a grace and noblenefs ta 
our natural appetites, and in raifing them into 
higher clafs and order than feemed juftly to be- 
long to them. Through Rouffeau, your mafters 
are refolved to deftroy thefe ariftocratick prejus 
dices. The paffion called love, has fo general and 
powerful an influence; it makes fo much of the 
entertainment, and indeed fo much the occupa- 
tion of that part of life which decides the charac- 
ter for ever, that the mode and the principles on 
which it engages the fympathy, and ftrikes the 
imagination, become of the utmoft importance to 
the morals and manners of every fociety. Your 
rulers were well aware of this; and in their fyftem 
of changing your manners to accommodate them 
to their politicks, they found nothing fo conveg 
nient as Roufleau. Through him they teach men 
to love after the fafhion of philofophers; that is, 
they teach to men, to Frenchmen, a love without 
gallantry; a love without any thing of that fine 
flower of youthfulnefs and gentility, which places 
it, if not among the virtues, among the ornaments. 
of life. Inftead of this paffion, naturally allied te 
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grace and manners, they infufe into their youth 
an unfafhioned, indelicate, four, gloomy, ferocious 
medley of pedantry and lewdnefs; of metaphy- 
fical fpeculations, blended with the coarfeft fenfu- 
ality. Such is the general morality of the paflions 


to be found in their famous philofopher, in hie — 


famous work of philofophick gallantry, the Nou- 
welle Eloi fe. 


When the fence from the gallantry of preceptors — 


is broken down, and your families are no longer 
protected by decent pride, and falutary domeftick 
prejudice, there is but one ftep to a frightful cor» 
ruption. The rulers in the national aflembly are 
‘ in good hopes that the females of the firft families 
in ‘France, may become an-eafy prey to dancing. 
tnafters, fiddlers, pattern-drawers, frifeurs, and va- 
Jets de chambre, and other active citizens of that 
defcription, who having the entry into your 
houfes, and being half domefticated by their fitua- 
tion, may be blended with you by regular and ir. 
regular relations. By a law, they have made thefe 
people their equals. By adopting the fentiments 
of Rouffeau, they have made them your rivals. In 
this manner, thefe great legiflators complete their 
plan of levelling, and eftablith their rights of men 

on a fure foundation. 
fam certain that the writings of Roufleau lead 
directly to this kind of fhameful evil. [have often 
wondered how he comes to be fo much more ad- 
mired 


et 
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mired and followed on the continent thap he ig 
here. Perhaps a fecret charm in the language 
may have its fhare in this extraordinary diffe- 
rence. Wecertainly perceive, and to a degree we 
feel, in this writer, a ftyle glowing, animated, ene 
thufiaftick; at the fame time that we find it Jax, 
diffufe, and not in. the beft tafte of compofition ; 
all the members of. the piece being pretty equally 
laboured and expanded, without any due fele@ion 
or fubordination of parts. He is generally too 
‘much on the ftretch, and his manner has little var 
riety. We cannot reft upon any of his works, 
though they contain obfervations which occafion- 
ally difcover a confiderable infight into human na- 
ture. But his doctrines, on the whole, are fo in- 
applicable to real life and manners, that we nevey 
dream of drawing from them any rule for laws or 
condud, or for fortifying or illuftrating any thing 
by a reference to his opinions, They have with 
us the fate of oo paradoxes, - ote 
Cun ventum ad verum eft fenfus morefque repugnant, 
Atque ipfa utilitas sufti pris mater és eee = 


Perhaps bold nies: are moré need 
becaufe more new to you than to us, who have 
been long fince fatiated with them. We continue, 
as in the two laft ages, to read more. generally, 
than I believe is now done on the continent, the 
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suthors of found antiquity. Thefe occupy our 
minds. They give us another tafte and turn; — 
and will not fuffer us to be more than tranfiently 
amufed with paradoxical morality. It is not that 
I confider this writer as wholly deftitute of juft 
notions. Amongft his irregularities, it muft be 
reckoned that he is fometimes moral, and moral 
in a very fublime ftrain. But the gencral /pirit and 
tendency of his works is mifchievous; and the 
more mifchievous for this mixture: For, perfect 
depravity of fentiment is not reconcileable with 
eloquence ; and the mind (though corruptible, 
hot complexionally vicious) would reject and 
throw off with difguft, a leffon of pure and um 
mixed evil. Thefe writers make ove virtue a. 
pander to vice. : 
~ However, I lefs di hcles the Shee! sis cite 
fyftem of the affembly in perverting morality, 
through his means. This I confefs makes me 
nearly defpair of any attempt upon the minds of 
their followers, th hrbugh reafon, honour, or con-— 
Science. The great object of your tyrants, is to 
deftroy the gentlemen of France; and for that 
purpofe they deftroy, to the belt of their power, 
all the effect of thofe relations which may render. 
éoniiderable men. powerful or even fafe. To de- 
Stroy that order, they vitiate the whale cammu- 
ity. That no means may exift of confederating 
agninft their tyranny, by the falfe fympathies of 
this 
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this Nouvelle Eloife, they endeavour to fubvert 
thofe principles of domeftick truft and fidelity, 
which form the difcipline of focial life. They pro- 
pagate principles by which every fervant may 
think it, if not his duty, at‘leaft his privilege, to 
betray his mafter. By thefe principles, every cons . 
fiderable father of a family lofes the fanctuary of 
his houfe. | Debet "fua cuigque domus cffe perfugium — 
tutiffimum, fays the law, which your legiflators 
have taken fo mueh pains firft to decry, then to 
repeal. They deftroy all the tranquillity and fe 
curity of domeftick life ; turning the afylum of the 
houfe intd a gloomy Ditlon: where the father of 
the family muft drag out a miferable exiftence, 
endangered in proportion to the apparent means 
of his fafety ; where he is worfe than folitary in 
a croud of domefticks, and more apprehenfive 
from his fervants and inmatcs, than from the 
hired blood-thirfty mob without doors, who are 
ready to pull him to the lanterne. 

{t is thus, and for the fame end, that they en- 
deavour to deftroy that tribunal of confcience 
which exiits independently of edits and decrecs. 
Your deipots govern by terrour. They know, that 
he who fears God fears nothing elfe; and there- 
fore they eradicate from the mind, through their: 
Voltaire, their Helvetius, and the reft of that in- 
famous gang, that only fort of fear which gene- 
rates true courage, Their object is, that their fel- 

| low 
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jow citizens may be under the dominion of ne 
awe, but that of their committee of peIeanens and 
of their lanterne. 

Having found the advantage of affafiination in 
the formation of their tyranny, it is the grand re, 
feurce in which they truft for the fupport of it, 
_ Whoever oppofes any of their proceedings, or is 
fuipected of a defign to oppofe them, is to anfwer 
it with his life, or the lives of his wife and chil 
dren. ‘This infamous, cruel, and cowardly prac- 
tice of affaflination, they have the impudence te — 
call nierciful. They boaft that they operated their — 
ufurpation rather by terrour than by force; and 
that a few feafonable murders have prevented 
the bloodfhed of many battles. There is no doubt 
they will extend thefe acts of mercy whenever. 
they fee an occafion. Drcadful, however, will be 
the confequences of their attempt to avoid the 
evils of war, by the merciful policy of ‘murder, 
If, by effectual punifhment of the guilty, they do 
~ not wholly difavow that practice, and the threat 
of it too, as any part of their policy; if ever a 
foreign prince enters into France, he mutt enter 
it as into a country of aflaffins. The mode of ci- 
vilized war will, not be practifed; nor are the 
French who aét on the prefent fyftem entitled to 
expect it. They, whofe known policy is to affaf- 
finate every citizen whom they fufpe& to be dif 
contented by their tyranny, and to corrupt the 
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foldiery of every open enemy, muft look for no 
modified hoftility. All war, which is not battle, 
will be military execution, This will beget acts 
of retaliation from you ; and every retaliation will 
beget a new revenge. The hell-hounds of war, on 
all fides, will be uncoupled and unmuzzled. The 
new {thool of murder and barbarifin, fet up in 
Paris, having deftroyed (fo far as in it lies) all the 
‘other. manners and principles which have hitherto 
civilized Europe, will deftroy alfo the mode of ci- 
vilized war, which, more than any thing elfe, has 
diftinguifhed the Chriitian world. . Such is the 
approaching golden age, which the * Virgil of 
your affembly has fung to his Pollios! 

In fuch a fituation of your political, your civil, 
and your focial morals and manners, how can you 
be hurt by the freedom of any difcuffion? Cau- 
tion is for thofe who have fomething to lofe. 
What I have faid to juftify myfelf in not appre- 
hending any ill confequence from a free difcuffion 
of the abfurd confequences which flow from the 
relation of the lawful king to the ufurped confti- 
tution, will apply to my vindication with regard 
to the expofure I have made of the itate of the 
army under the fame fophiftick ufurpation. The 
prefent tyrants want no arguments to prove, what 
they mutt daily feel, that no good army can exift 


* Mirabeau’s fpeech concerning univerfal peace. 
on 
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on their principles. They are in no want of 4 
monitor to fuggeit to them the policy of getting 
rid of.the army, as well as of the king, when- 
ever they are in a-condition to effe@t that ‘meas 
fare. What hopes may be- entertained of your 
army for the reftoration of ‘your liberties, I know 
mot. At prefent, yielding obedience to the pre- 
tended orders of a king, who, they are perfectly 
apprifed, has no will, and who never can iffue a 
- mandate which is not intended, in the firft opera- 
tion, or in its certain confequences, for his own 
deftruction, your army feems to make one of the 
‘principal links in the chain of that fervitude of 
anarchy, by which a cruel ufurpation holds an 
undone people at once in bondage and confufion. 

You afk me what I-think of the conduct of ge- 
neral Monk. How this affects your cafe, I can- 
not tell. -I doubt whether you poflefs, in France, 
any perfons of a capacity to ferve the French mo- 
narchy in the fame manner jn which Monk ferved 
the monarchy of England. The. army which 
Monk commanded had been formed by Crom- 
well to a perfection of difcipline which perhaps 
has never been exceeded. ‘That army was befides 
of an excclient compolition. The foldiers were 
men of extraordinary piety after their mode, of 
the greate{t regularity, and even feverity of man- 
ners; brave in the field, but modeft, quiet and 
orderly, in their quarters; men who abhorred 
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the idea of affaflinating their officers or any other 
perfons ; and who (they at leaft who ferved in 
this ifland) were firmly attached to thofe gene- 
rals, by whom they were well treated and ably 
commanded. Such an army, once gained, might 
be depended on. I doubt much, if you could now 
find a Monk, whether a Monk could find in 
France fuch an army. 

I certainly agree with you, that in all probabi- 
lity we owe our whole conftitution to the reftora- 
tion of the Englifh monarchy. The ftate of things 
front which Monk relieved England, was however 
by no means, at that time, fo deplorable in any 
fenfe, as yours is now, and under the prefent 
{way is likely to continue. Cromwell had deli- 
vered England from anarchy. His government, 
though military and defpotick, had been regular 
and orderly. Under the iron, and under the 
yoke, the foil yielded its produce. After his death, 
the evils of anarchy werc rather dreaded than felt. 
Every man was yet fafe in his houfe and in his 
property. But it muit be admitted, that Monk 
freed this nation from great and juft apprehen- 
fions both of future anarchy and of probable ty- 
ranny in fome form or other. Vhe king whom 
he gave us was indeed the very reverfe of your 
benignant fovereign, who.in reward for his at- 
tempt to beftow iibertv on his fubjects, languifhes 
himfelf in prifon. ‘the perfon given to us by 

ionk 
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Monk tvas'a man without any fenfe of his duty as 
a prince; without any regard to the dignity of his 
‘ crown; without any love to his people; diffolute, 
falfe, venal, and deftitute of any pofitive good 
‘ quality whatfoever, except a pleafant temper, and 
the manners of a gentleman. Yet the reftoration 
of our monarchy, even in the perfon of fuch a 
prince, was every thing to us; for without mo. 
narchy in England, moft certainly we never can 
enjoy either peace or liberty. It was under this 
conviction that the very firft regular ftep which 
we took on the revolution of 1688, was to fill 
the throne with a real king; and even before it 
could be done in due form, the chiefs of the na- 
tion did not attempt themfelves to exercife au-: 
thority fo much as by interim. They inftantly re- 

quefted the prince of Orange to take the governs 
ment on himfelf. ‘Ihe throne was not effectively 
vacant for an hour. 

Your fundamental Jaws, as well as ours, fup- 
pofe a monarchy. Your zcal, Sir, in ftanding fo 
firmly foy it as you have done, fhews not only a 
facred refpect for your honour and fidelity, but 2 
well-informed attachment to the real welfare and 
true liberties of your country. I have exprefled 
myfelf ill, if I have given you caufe to imagine, 
that I prefer the conduct of thofe who have res 
tired from this warfare to your behaviour, who; 
with a courage and conftancy almoit fupernatural, 

have 
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have ftruggled againtt tyranny, and kept the field 


to the lait. You fee I have corrected the excep. _ 


tionable part in the edition which I now fend you. 
Indeed, in fuch terrible extremities as yours, it is 
not eafy to fay, in a political view, what line of 
conduct is the moft advifeable. In that ftate of 


things, I cannot bring myfelf feverely to condemn — 


perfons who are wholly unable to bear fo much 
as the fight of thofe men in the throne of legifla- 
tion, who are only fit to be the objects of crimi- 
nal juitice. If fatigue, if difguft, if unfurmount- 
able naufea, drive them away from fuch {pectacles, 
ubi miferiarum pars non minima erat, videre et afpiciy 
I cannot blame them. He muft have an heart of 
adamant who could hear a fet of traitors pufied 
up with unexpected and undeferved power, ob- 
tained by an ignoble, unmanly, and perfidious re. 
bellion, treating their honcft fellow citizens as 
rebels, becaufe they refufed to bind themfelves 


through their confcience, avainft the dictates of © 
ar.) 


con{cience itfelf, and had declined to fwear an 
active compliance with their own ruin. How 
could a man of common flefh and blood endure, 
that thofe, who but the other day had fkulked 
unobferved in their antichambers, fcornfully in- 
fulting men, iluftrious in their rank, facred in 
their function, and venerable in their character, 
how in decline of life, arfd fwimming on the 
wrecks of their fortunes, that thofe mifcreants 

fhould 
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fhould tell fuch men fcornfully and outrageouily; 
after they had robbed them of all their property; 
that it is more than enough if they are allowed 
what will keep them from abfolute famine, and 
that for the reft, they muft let their grey hairs fall 
over the plough, to make out a fcanty fubfiftence 
with the labour of their hands! Laft, and wortit, 
who could endure to hear this unnatural, info 
lent, and favage defpotifm called liberty? If, at 
this diftance, fitting quietly by my fire, I cannot 
read their decrees and fpeeches without indigna- 
tion, fhall I condemn thofe who have fled from 
the actual fight and hearing of all thefe horrours ? 
No, no! mankind has no title to demand that 
we fhould be flaves to their guilt and infolence ; 
or that we fhould ferve them in fpite of them- 
felves. Muinds, fore with the poignant fenfe of in- 
fulted virtue, filled with high difdain againft the 
pride of triumphant bsfenefs, often have it not in 
their choice to ftand their ground. Their com: 
plexion (which might defy the rack) cannot go 
through fuch atrial. Something very high muft 
fortify men to that proof. But when Iam driven 
to comparifon, furely I cannot hefitate for a mo: 
ment to prefer to fuch men as arc coinimon, thofe 
heroes, who, in the midft of defpair, perform all 
the tafks of hope; who fubdue their feclings to 
their duties; who, in the caufe of humanity, lis 
berty, and honour, abandon all the fatistaGions of 

life, . 
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life, and every day incur a frefh rifk of life it- 
felf. Dome the juftice to believe that I never 
can prefer any faftidious virtue (virtue ftill) to the 
- unconquered perfeverance, to the affectionate pa- 
tience of thofe who watch day and night, by the 
bed-fide of their delirious country, who, for their 
love to that dear and venerable name, bear all the 
difeufts, and all the buffets they receive from their: 
frantick mother. Sir, I do look on you as true 
martyrs; I regard you as foldiers who aét far 
more in the fpirit of our Commander in chief, | 
and the Captain of our falvation, than thofe who 
have left you; though I muft firft bolt myfelf 
very thoroughly, and know that I could do bet- 
ter, before I can cenfure them. [| affure you, Sir, 
that, when [‘confider your unconquerable fidelity 
to your fovereign, and to your country ; the cou- 
rage, fortitude, magnanimity, and long-fuffering 
of yourfelf, and the Abbé Maury, and of Mr. Ca- 
zales,. and of many worthy perfons of all orders, 
in your aflembly, I forget, in the luftre of thefe 
great qualities, that on your fide has been difplay- 
ed an eloquence fo rational, manly, and convin- 
cing, that no time or country, perhaps, has ever 
excelled. But your talents difappear in my ad- 
iniration of your virtues. 

As to Mr. Mounier and Mr. Lally, I have al- 
ways wifhed to do juflice to their parts, and their 
eloquence, and the general purity of their motives. 

VoL. VI. | - Indeed 
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Indeed I faw very well from the beginning, the 
mifchiefs which, with all thefe talents and good 
intentions, they would do their country, through 
their confidence in fyftems. But their diftemper 
was an cpidemick malady. They were young and 
- inexperienced; and when will young and inexpe- 
rienced men learn caution and’ diftruft of them- 
felves? And when will men, young or old, if fud- 
denly raifed to far higher power than that which 
abfolute kings and emperours commonly enjoy; 
~ Jearn any thing like moderation? Monarchs in 
general refpect fome fettled order of things, which. 
they find it difficult to move from its bafis, and 
_to which they are obliged to conform, even when 
there are no pofitive limitations to their power. 
Thefe gentlemen conceived that they were chofen . 
to new model the ftate, and even the whole order 
of civil fociety itfelf. No wonder that, they enter- 
tained dangerous vifions, when the king’s minif- 
ters, truftees for the facred depofit of the mo- 
narchy, were fo infected with the contagion of 
- ~ project and fyftem (I can hardly think it black 
premeditated treachery), that they publickly ad- 
vertifed for plans and fchemes of government, as 
if they were to provide for. the rebuilding of an 
hofpital that had been burned down. What was: 
this, but to unchain the fury of rafh fpeculation 
amongft a people, of itfelf but too apt to be guided: 
by a heated imagination, and a wild fpirit of ad- 
venture? 
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The fault of Mr. Mounier and Mr. Lally was 
very great; but it was very general. If thofe 
gentlemen ftopped when they came to the brink 
of the gulf of guilt and publick mifery, that 
yawned before them in the abyfs of thefe dark 


and bottomlefs fpeculations, I forgive their firft 


errour: in that they were involved with many. 
Their repentance was their own. 


They who confider Mounier and Lally as de- 


ferters, muft regard themfelves as murderers and 
as traitors: for from what else than murder and 
treafon did they defert? Tor my part, I honour 
them for not having carried miftake into crime. 
If, indeed, I thought that they were not cured by 
experience ; that they were not made fenfible that 
thofe who would reform a ftate, ought to aflume 
fome actual conftitution of government which is 
to be reformed ; if they are not at length fatisfied 
that it is become a neceflary preliminary to liberty 
in France, to commence by the re-eftablifhment of 
order and property of every kind, and, through the 
re-eftablifhment of their monarchy, of every one 
of the old habitual diftinctions and clafles of the 
ftate; if they do not fee that thefe claffes are not 


to be confounded in order to be afterwards re-— 


vived and feparated; if ‘they are not convinced 
that the fcheme of parochial and club govern- 
ments takes up the ftate at the wrong end, and is 


alow and fenfelefs contrivance (as making the 
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fole conftitution of a fupreme power) I fhould 
then allow, that their early rafhnefs ought to be 

remembered to the lafé moment of their lives. 
You gently reprehend me; becaufe in holding 
out the picture of your difaftrous fituation, I fug- 
geft no plan for a remedy. Alas! Sir; the propo- 
fition of plans, without an attention to circum- 
ftances, is the very caufe of all your misfortunes; 
and never fhall you find me aggrayating, by the 
_jnfufion. of any fpeculations of mine, the evils 
which have arifen from the fpeculations of others. 
Your malady, in this refpect, 1s a diforder of re- 
pletion. You feem to think, that my keeping 
back my poor ideas, may arife from an indiffer- 
ence to the welfare of a foreign, and fometimes 
an hoftile nation. No, Sir, I faithfully affure you, 
my referve is owing to no fuch caufes. Is this 
letter, {welled to a fecond book, a mark of na- 
tional antipathy, or even of national indifference? I 
Should aét altogether in the {pirit of the fame cau- 
tion, in a fimilar ftate of our own domeftick affairs. 
If I were to venture any advice, in any cafe, it 
would be my beft. The facred duty of an advifer 
(one of the moft inviolable that exifts) would lead 
me, towards a real enemy, to act as if my beft 
friend were the party concerned. But I dare not 
rifk a fpeculation with no better view of your 
affairs than at prefent I can command; my cau- 
tion is not from difregard, but from folicitude for 
! your 
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your welfare. It is fuggefted folely from my 
dread of becoming the author of inconfiderate 
counfel. ; 
It is not, that as this ftrange feries of ations’ 
has paffed before my eyes, I have not indulged 
my mind in a great variety of political fpecula- 
tions concerning them. But compelled by no fuch 
pofitive duty as does not permit me to evade an 
opinion; called upen by no ruling power, with- 
out authority as fam, and without confidence, I 
fhould ill anfwer my own ideas of what would 
become myfelf, or what would be ferviceable to 
others, if I were, as a volunteer, to obtrude any 
project of mine upon a nation, to whofe circum- 
fiances I could not be fure it might be applicable. . 
Permit me to fay, that if I were as confident, 
as 1 ought to be diffident in my own loofe, gene- 
ral ideas, I never fhould venture to broach them, 
if but at twenty leagues diftance from the centre 
of your affairs. { muft fee with my own eyes, I 
muft, in a manner, touch with my own hands, 
not only the fixed, but the momentary circum- 
ftances, before I could venture to fuggeft any po- 
hitical project whatfoever. JI muft know the power 
and difpofition to accept, to execute, to perfevere. 
I muft fee all the aids, and all the obftacles. I 
muft fee the means of correcting the plan, where 
correctives would be wanted. I muft fee the 
things; I muft fee the men. Without a concur- 
- 3 rence 
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rence and adaptation of thefe to the defign, the 
yery beft {peculative projects might become not 
only ufelefs but mifchievous. Plans muft be made 
for men: We cannot think of making men, and 
binding nature to our defigns. People at a dif- 
tance muft judge ill of men. ‘They do not always 
anfwer to their reputation when you approach 
them. Nay, the perfpective varies, and fhews 
them quite otherwife than you thought them, At 
4 diftance, if we judge uncertainly of men, we 
muft judge worfe of opportunities, which continue 
ally vary their fhapes and colours, and pafs away 
like clouds. The Eafiern politicians never do any 
thing without the opinion of the aftrologers on 
the fortunate moment. ‘They are in the right, 1f 
they can do no better; for the opinion .of fortune 
is fomething towards commanding it. Statefmen 
of a more judicious prefcience, look for the for- 
tunate moment too; but they feekz it, not in the 
conjunctions and oppofitions of planets, but in the 
conjunctions and oppofitions of men and EUnBSs 
_ ‘Thefe form their almanack. 

To uluftrate the mifchief of a wife plan, with- 
gut any attention to means and circumitances, it 
is not neceflary to go farther than to your recent 
hiftory. In the condition in which France was 
found three years ago, what better fyftem could 
be propofed, what Iefs, even favouring of wild 
theory, what fitter to provide for all the exigen- 

CICS, 
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cies, whilft it reformed all the abufes of govern- 
ment, than the convention of the ftates general ? 
I think nothing better could be imagined. But Y 
have cenfured, and do ftill prefume to cenfuré 
your parliament of Paris, for not having fuggeft- 
ed to the king, that this proper meafure was of 
all méafures the moft critical and arduous; ‘one . 
in which the utmoft circumfpedction, and the 
greateft number of precautions, were the moft ab- 
folutely neceflary. The very confeffion that 4 
government wants either amendment in its con- 
formation, or relief to great diftrefs, caufes it to 
lofe half its reputation, and as great a proportior 
of its ftrength as depends upon that reputation. 
It was therefore neceflary, firft to put government 
out of danger, whilft at its own defire it fuffered 
fuch an operation, as a general reform at the 
hands of thofe who were much more filled with 
a fenfe of the difeafe, than prone with rational 
means Of a cure, — 

It may be faid, that this care, and thefe precau- 
tions, were more naturally the duty of the king’s 
minifters, than that of the parliament. They were 
fo; but every man muft anfwer in his eftimation 
for the advice he gives, when he puts the conduct 
of his meafure into hands who he does not know 
will execute his plans according to his ideas. Three 
or four minifters were not to be trufted with the 
bein g of the French monarchy, of all the orders, 

| E4 and 
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and of all the diftinctions, and all the property of 
the kingdom. What muft be the prudence of 
thofe who could think, in the then known tem- 
per of the people of Paris, of aflembling the ftates 
at a place fituated as Verfailles? 
. The parliament of Paris did worfe hae to in- 
{pire this blind confidence into the king. For, as 
if names were things, they took no notice of (in- 
deed they rather countenanced) the deviations 
which were manifeft in the execution, from the 
true antient principles of the plan which they re- 
commended. Thefe deviations (as guardians of 
the antient laws, ufages, and conftitution of the 
kingdom) the parliament of Paris ought not to 
have fuffered, without the ftrongeft remonftrances _ 
to the throne. It ought to have founded the 
alarm to the whole nation, as it had often done 
on things of infinitely lcfs importance. Under 
pretence of refufcitating the antient conftitution, 
the parliament faw one of the ftrongeft aéts of in- 
novation, and the moft Jeading in its confequences, 
carried into effect before thcir eyes; and an inno~ 
vation through the medium of defpotifm ; that is, 
they fuffered the king’s minifters to new model 
the whole reprefentation of the tiers etat, and, in 
a great meafure, that of the clergy too, and to 
deftroy the antient proportions of the orders. 
Thefe changes, unqueftionably the king had no © 
right to make; and here the parliaments failed in - 
their 
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their duty, and along ‘with their country, have 
perifhed by this failure. 

What a number of faults have led to this mul. 
titude of misfortunes, and almoft all from this 
one fource, that of confidering certain general 
maxims, without attending to circumftances, to 
times, to places, to conjunctures, and to actors! 
If we do not attend fcrupuloufly to all thefe, the 
medicine of to-day becomes the poifon of to-mor- 
row. If any meafure was in the abftract better 
than another, it was to call the ftates—ea vifa fas 
lus morientibus una.—Certainly it had the appear 
ance.—But fee the confequences of not attending 
to critical moments, of not regarding the fymp- 
toms which difcriminate difeafes, and which dif. 
tinguifh conftitutions, complexions, and humours: 


Mox erat hoc ipfum exitio; furiifque refecti, 
Ardebant ; ipfque fuos, jam morte fub egra, 
Difciffos nudis laniabant dentibus artus. 


Thus the potion which was given to ftrengthen 
the conftitution, to heal divifions, and to compofe 
the minds of men, became the fource of debility, 
phrenzy, difcord, and utter diflolution. 

In this, perhaps, I have anfwered, I think, an- 
ather of your queftions—Whether the Britifh 
conititution is adapted to your circumftances? 
When J praifed the Britith conititution, and withed 

it 
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it'to be well ftudied, I did not mean that its ex- 
- terior form and pofitive arrangement fhould be- 
come a model for you, or for. any people fervilely 
to copy. I meant to recommend -the principles 
from which it has grown, and the policy on which 
it has been progreflively improved out of elements 
common:to you and to us. I am fure.it is no 
vifionary theory of mine. It is not an advice that 
. fubjets you to the hazard of any experiment. J 
believed the antient principles to. be wife in all 
cafes of a large empire that would be free. I 
thought. you -poffefled our principles in your old 
forms, in as great a perfection as we did originally, 
If your ftates agreed (as I think they did) with 
your -circumftances, they were beft for you. As 
you had a conftitution formed upon principles 
_ fimilar to ours, my idea was, that you might have 
improved them as we haye done, conforming 
them to.the ftate and exigencies of the times, and 
the condition of property in your country, having 
the confervation of that property, and the fub- 
ftantial bafis of your monarchy, as poncipa ob- 
jects in all your reforms.. 
~ Ido not advife an houfe of lords to you. Your 
antient courfe by reprefentatives of the nobleffe 
(in your circumftances) appears to me rather a 
better inftitution. I know, that with you, a fet 
of men of rank have betrayed their conftituents, 
their honour, their truft, their king, and their 
country, 
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country, and levelled themfelves with their foot- 
men, that through this degradation they might 
afterwards put themfelves above their natural 
equals. Some of thefe perfons have entertained 
a project, that in reward of this their black per- 
fidy and corruption, they may be chofen to give 
rife to a new order, and to eftablith themfelves 
into an houfe of lords. Do you think that, under 
the name of a Britifh conftitution, I mean to re- 
commend to you fuch lords, made of fuch kind. 

of ftuff? I do not however include in this defcrip- 
tion all of thofe who are fond of this fcheme. | 
If you were now to form fuch an houfe of 
peers, if-would bear, in my opinion, but little re- 
femblance to ours in its origin, character, or the 
_purpofes which it might anfwer, at the fame time 
that it would deftroy yqur true natural nobility. 
But if you are not in a condition to frame an 
houfe of lords, ftill lefs are you capable, in my 
opinion, of framing any thing which virtually and 
fubftantially could be anfwerable (for the purpofes 
of a ftable, regular government) to our houfe of 
commons. ‘That houfe is, within itfclf, a muck 
more fubtle and artificial combination of parts 
and powers, than people are generally aware of. 
What knits it to the other members of the confti- 
tution ; what fits it to be at once the great fup- 
port, and the great controul of government ; what — 
makes it of fuch admirable fervice to that mo, 
| narchy 
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narchy which, if it limits, it f{ecures and ftrengthens, 
would require a long difcourfe, belonging to the 
Jeifure of a contemplative man, not to one whofe 
duty it is to join in communicating pradiically to 
the people the bleflings of fuch a conftitution. 
Your tiers efat was not in effect and fubftance 
a houfe of commons. You ftood in.abfolute need 
of fomething elfe to fupply the manifeft defects 
in fuch a body as your tiers etat. On a fober 
and difpaffionate view of your old conftitution, as 
connected with all the prefent circumftances, I 
was fully perfuaded, that the crown, ftanding as 
things have ftood (and are likely to ftand, if you 
are to have any monarchy at all) was and is inca- 
pable, alone and by itfelf, of holding a juft balance 
between the two orders, and at the fame time of 
effecting the interiour and exterior purpofes of 4 
protecting government. I, whofe leading prin- 
ciple it is, in a reformation of the ftate, to make 
ufe of exifting materials, am of opinion, that the 
reprefentation of the clergy, as a feparate order, 
Was an inftitution which touched all the orders | 
more nearly than any of them touched the other; 
diat it was well fitted to connect them; and to 
hold a place in any wife monarchical common- 
_ wealth. If I refer you to your original conftitu- 
tion, and think it, as I do, fubftantially a good 
one, I do not amufe you in this, more than in 
other things, with any inventions of mine. A 
certain 
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certain intemperance of intellect is the difcafe of 
the time, and the fource of all its other difeafes. 
- J will keep myfelf as untainted by it as I can. 
Your architects build without a foundation. I 
would readily lend an helping hand to any fuper- 
ftructure, when once this is effectually fecured— 

but firit I would fay d0¢ WE Swe | 
You think, Sir, and you may think rightly, 
upon the firft view of the theory, that to provide 
for the exigencies of an empire, fo fituated and fo 
related as that of France, its king ought to be in- 
vefted with powers very much fuperiour to thofe 
which the king of England pofflefles under the let- 
ter of our conftitution. Every degree of power 
neceflary to the ftate, and not deftructive to thie 
rational and moral freedom of individuals, to that 
perfonal liberty, and perfonal fecurity, which con- | 
tribute fo much to the vigour, the profperity, the 
happinefs, and the dignity of a nation—every de- 
gree of power which does not fuppofe the total 
abfence of all controul, and all refponfibility on the 
part of minifters,—a king of France, in common > 
fenfe, ought to poffefs. But whether the exact 
meafure of authority, afligned by the letter of the 
law to the king of Great Britain, can anfwer to 
the exterior or interiour purpofes of the French 
monarchy, is a point which I cannot venture to 
judge upon. Here, both in the power given, and 
its 
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its limitations, we have always cautioufly fcle 
our way. The parts of our conftitution have gra- 
dually, and almoft infenfibly, in a long courfe of 
time, accommodated themfelves to each other, 
and to their common, as well as to their feparate 
purpofes. But this adaptation of contending parts, 
as it has not been in ours, fo it can never be in 
your’s, or in any country, the effect of a fingle in- 
ftantaneous regulation, and no found heads could 
ever think of doing it in that-manner. 

I believe, Sir, that many on the continent alto- 
gether mifiake the condition of a king of Great 
Britain. He is a real king, and not an executive 
officer. If he will not trouble himfelf with con- 
temptible details, nor wifh to degrade himfelf by 
becoming a party in little {quabbles, I am far from 
fure, that a king of Great Britain, in whatever 
concerns him as a king, or indeed as a rational 
man, who combines his publick intereft with his 
perfonal fatisfaction, does not poffefs a more real, 
folid, extenfive power, than the king of France 
‘was poficfled of before this miferable revolution. 
The direct power of the king of England is con- 
fiderable. His indirect, and far more certain 
power, is great indeed. He ftands in need of no- 
thing towards dignity ; of nothing towards fplen- 
dour; of nothing towards authority; of nothing 


at all towards confideration abroad. When was 
7 it 
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it that a king of England wanted wherewithal to 
make him refpected, courted, or perhaps even 
feared in every ftate in Europe? 

I am conftantly of opinion, that your ftates, in 
three orders, on the footing on which they ftood 
in 1614, were capable of being brought into a 
proper and harmonious combination with royal 
authority. This conftitution by eftates, was the 
natural and only juft reprefentation of France. 
It grew out of the habitual conditions, relations, 
and reciprocal claims of.men. It grew out of the 
circumftances of the country, and out of the ftate 
of property. The wretched {cheme of your pre- 
{ent mafters, is not to fit the conftitution to the 
people, but wholly to deftroy conditions, to dif- 
folve relations, to change the ftate of the nation, 
and to fubvert property, in order to fit their coun- 
try to their theory of a conftitution. | 

Until you make out practically that great work, 
a combination of oppofing forces, “ a work of la- 
‘‘ bour long, and endlefs praife,” the utmoft cau- 
tion ought to have been ufed in the reduction of 
the royal power, which alone was capable of hold- 
ing together the comparatively heterogeneous mafs 
of your ftates. But at this day, all thefe ccnfider- 
ations are unfeafonable. To what end fhould we 
difcufs the limitations of royal power? Your 
king is in prifon. Why fpeculate on the meafure 
and ftandard of liberty? I doubt much, very 

much 
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much indeed, whether France is at all ripe for li. 
berty on any ftandard. Men are qualified for civil 
liberty, in exact proportion to their difpofition to 
put moral chains upon their own appetites; in 
proportion as their love to juftice is above their 
Tapacity; in proportion as their foundnefs and fo. 
briety of underftanding is above their vanity and 
prefumption ; in proportion as they are more dif. 
pofed to liften to the counfels of the wife and good, 
in preference to the flattery of knaves. Society 
cannot exilt unlefs a controlling power upon will 
and appetite be placed fomewhere, and the lefs of 
it there is within, the more there muft be with- 
out. It is ordained in the eternal conftitution of 
things, that men of intemperate minds cannot be 
free. Their paflions forge their fetters. 

This fentence the prevalent part of your coun- 
trymen execute on themfelves. They pofleffed, 
not long fince, what was next to freedom, a mild 
paternal monarchy. They defpifed it for its weak- 
nefs. Thcy were offered a well-poifed free confti- 
tution. It did not fuit their tafte or their temper. 
They carved for themfelves ; they ficw out, mur- 
dered, robbed, and rebelled. ‘They have fucceed- 
ed, and put over their country an infolent ty- 
ranny, mace up of crucl and inexorable matters, 
and that too of a defcription hitherto not known 
in the world. ‘he powers and policies by which 
they have fucceeded, are not theie of great ftatef- 

men, 
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men, or great military commanders, but the prac. 
tices of incendiaries, aflaffins, houfebreakers, rob« 
bers, fpreaders of falfe news, forgers of falfe ore 
ders from authority, and other delinqueiicies, of 
which ordinary juftice takes cognizance. Ac 
cordingly the fpirit of their rule is exactly corre< 
fpondent to thé means by which they obtained it. 
They act more in the manner of thiewes who have 
got poffeffion of 2 houfe, than of —— who 
have fubdued a nation. 

Oppofed to thefe, in appearance, but i in er 
ance only, is another band, who call themfelves 
the moderate. Thefe, if I conceive rightly of their 
-conduét, area fet of men who approve heartily 
of the whole new conftitution, but with to fay’ _ 
heavy on the moft atrocious of thofé crimes, by 
which this fine conftitution of theirs has been obs 
tained. They are a fort of people who affect to 
proceed as if they thought that men may deceive 
without fraud, rob without injuftice, and over 
turn every thing without violence. They are men 
who would ufurp the government of their country 
with decency and moderation. In faét they are 
nothing more or better, than men engaged in def- 
perate defigns, with feeble minds. They are not 
honeft; they are only ineffe€tual and unf; fte- 
matick in their iniquity.’ They are perfons who - 
want not the difpofitions, but the energy and vi- 
gour, that is neceffary for great evil machinations. 

Vou. VL F ‘They 
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They: arid thatan fuch-defigns they fall at beft into 
adecondary. rank, and others-take the place and 
Isagl in afgrpation, ‘which, they are not qualified 
 obtaip-or. to hold.-~They envy to -their com- 
panions,-the natura} fruit of their crimes ; they 
joip to.run.themdewn with the hue and cry of 
wagkind, which purfues their common. offences ;- 
and then hope:ta mount.inta their places-on the 
q@edit.of the fobriety with which they fhew them- 
felves difpofed to carry on. what may feem moft: 
piguiible-im. the, milchievous projects they purfue 
common... But, thefe men: are Naturally de- 
fpiledsby : thot. who have. heads to know, and. 
atts that,are able to go through ,the neceflary. 
nds of bold, wicked enterprifes. ‘They are 
rurally: claffed below the latter defcription, and. 
vill only t be ufed by them as.infcriour mftruments. 
‘bheywall, be. only the Fairfaxes. of. your Crom. 
wells..: If. they, mean. honeftly, why do Uicy not 
Becagtacn the arms “of honeft men, to tupport. 
their . anticnts legal, wile, and free government, 
gy ey to them: i in. the {pring of. 1758, againit the 
nes ‘of craft, 2 and the theories of ignorance 
and folly if they do not, tucy mult continue 
the. {corn of. both parties ; . fometimes the tool, 
fuynctimes the incumbr ance: of that, WW hofe WiCWS: 
the y approve, whofe conduct they deery.: ‘Thede. 
people. are only rade to De the fport of .tyrants., 
‘Ebey never. can. ‘gbtain or communicate freedom, 
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. You afk me too, whether we have a committee 
of refearch. No, Sir,~—God forbid! It is the 
neceflary inftrument of tyranny and ufurpation ; 
and therefore I do not wonder that it has had an 
early eftablifhment under your prefent lords. We 
do not want it. | 

Excufe my length. I have been fomewhat oc- 
cupied fince-I was honoured with your letter; | 
and I fhould not have been able to anfwer it at 
all, but for the holidays, which have given me 
means of enjoying the leifure of the country. I 
am called to duties which Iam neither able nor 
willing to evade. I muft foon return to my old 
conflict with the corruptions and oppreffions which 
have prevailed in our eaftern dominions. I muft 
turn myfelf wholly from thofe of France. 

In England, we cannot work fo hard as French- 
men. Frequent relaxation is neceflary to us. You 
are naturally more intenfe in your application. I 
did not know this part of your national chara¢ter, 
until I went into France in 1773. At prefent, this 
your difpofition to labour is rather encreafed than 
leflened. In your aflembly you do not allow your- 
{elves a recefs even on Sundays. We have two 
days in the week, befides the feftivals; and be- 
fides five or fix months of the fummer and aus 
tumn. This continued unremitted effort of the 
members of your aflembly, [take to be one among 


the caufes of the mifchief they have dene. They 
io 2 who 
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who always labour can have no true judgment- 
You never give yourfelves time to cool You 
‘can never furvey, from its proper point of fight, 
the work you have finifhed, before you decree its 
final execution. ‘You can never plan the future 
by the paft. You never go into the country, fo- 
berly and difpaffionately to obferve the effe& of 
your meafures on their objects. You cannot feel 
diftinétly how far the people are rendered better 

and improved, os more miferable and depraved, 
‘by what you have done. You cannot fee with - 
your own eyes the fufferings and afflictions you 
caufe. You know them but at a diftance, on the 
ftatements of thofe who always flatter the reign- 
ing power, and who, amidft their reprefentations 
of the grievances, inflame your minds againit thofe 
who are opprefled. Thefe are amongft the effects 
of unremitted labour, when men exhauft their 
attention, burn out their candles, and are left in 
the dark. Malo meorum negligentiam, quam iftorum 
obfcuram diligentiam. | 


I have the honour, &c. 
(Signed) _ EDMUND BURKE. 
Beaconsfield, | | 
Tanuary 19th, 079%. 
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‘THERE are fome corrections in this 
Edition, which tend to render the fenfe lefs obfcure in 
one or tivo places. The order of the two laft members 
is alfo changed, and I believe for the better. .This 
change was made on the fuzgeftion of a very learned 
perfon, to the partiality of whofe friend/hip Iowe much; 
to the feverity of whofe judgment J owe more. | 
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AN APPEAL, 
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T Mr. Burke's time of life, and in his dif- 
‘pofitions, petere honcftam miffianem was all 
he had to do with his political affociates. This 
boon they have not chofen to grant him. With 
many expreflions of good-will, in effect they tell ' 
him he has loaded the ftage too long. They con- 
ceive it, though an harfh yet a neceflary office, in | 
full parliament to declare to the prefent age, and 
to as late a pofterity, as fhall take any concern in 
the proceedings of our day, that by one book he 
has difgraced the whole tenour of his life—Thus 
they difmifs their old partner of the war. He is 
 advifed to retire, whilft they continue to farve 
the publick upon wifer peingipls and under better. 
aufpices. 
~ Whether Diogenes the Cynic was a true philo- . 
fopher, cannot eafily be determined. He has writ- 
ten nothing. But the fayings of his which are 
handed down by others, are lively ; and may be 
eafily and aptly applied on many occafions by 
thofe whofe wit is not fo perfect as their memory. 
This Diogenes (as every one will recollect) was 
citizen 
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citizen of a little bleak town fituated on the coaft 
of the Euxine, and expofed to all the buffets of 
that inhofpitable fea. He lived at a great diftance 
from thofe weather-beaten walls, in eafe and indo- 
lence, and in the midft of literary leifure, when he 
was informed that his townfinen had condemned 
him to be banifhed from Sinope ; he anfwered 
coolly, “« And I condemn them to live in Sinope.” 

The gentlemen of the party in which Mr. Burke 
has always acted, in pafling upon him the fentence 
of retirement,* have done nothing more than to 
confirm the fentence which he had long before 


 ® Newfpaper intelligence ought always to be received with 
fome degree of caution. ‘I do not know that the following pa- 
ragraph is founded on any authority ; but it comes with an air 
of authority. The paper is profeffedly in the intereft of the moe 
dern Whigs, and under their direétion. ‘The paragraph is not 
difclaimed on their part. It profeffes to be the decifion of thofe 
whoin its author calls “ the great und firm body of the W higs 
of Encland.’”? Who are the Whigs of a diferent compofi- 
tion, which the promulgator of the fentence contiders as coms 
pofed of fleeting and untettled particles, I know not, nor whe- 
‘ther there be any of that defcription, The definitive fentence 
of ‘* the great and firm body of the Whigs of England” (as 
this paper givesit out) is as follows : 

«© The great and firm body of the W higs of England, true to 
<* their principles, have decided on the difpute between Mr. 
«© Fox and Mr. Burke; and the former is declared to have maine 
«* tained the pure doctrines by which they are bound together, 
‘* and upon which they have invariably acted. ‘The confe- 
«* quence is, that Mr. Burke retires from mpeslament: 2 Morna 
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paffled upon himfelf. When that retreat was 
choice, which the tribunal of his peers infli& as 
punifhment, it 1s plain he does not think their fen- 
tence intolerably fevere. Whether they who are 
to continue in the Sinope which fhortly he is to 
leave, will {pend the Jong years which, I hope, re- 
main to them, in a manner more to their fatisfac- 
tion, than he fhall flide down, in filence and ob- 
f{curity, the flope -of his declining days, is beft 
known to him who meafures out years, and a 
and fortunes. _ 

The quality of the fentence does not Remeces 
decide on the juftice of it. Angry fricndthip is 
fometimes 2s bad as calm enmity. For this rea- 
{Jon the cold neutrality of abftract juftice, 1s, toa 
good and clear caufe, a more defirable thing than 
an affection liable to be any w ay difturbed. When 
the trial is by friends, if the decifion fhould hap- 
pen to be favourable, the honour of the acquittal 
is leflened; if adverfe, the condemnation is ex- 
ceedingly embittered. It is aggravated by. coming 
from lips profeffing friendfhip, and pronouncing 
judgment with forrow and reluctance. Taking in 
the whole view of life, it is more fafe to live unr 
der the jurifdiction of fevere but fteady reafon, 
than under the empire of indulgent, but capri- 
cious paffion. It is certainly well for Mr. Burke 
that there are impartial men in the world. To 
yhem T addrefs myfelf, pending the appeal which 

| | | on 
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. on his part is made from the living to the ak 
from the modern Whigs to the antient. 

The gentlemen who, in the name of the party, 
have pafled fentence on Mr, Burke’s book, jn the 
light of literary criticifm, are judges above all chal, 
lenge, He did not indeed flatter himfelf, that as 
a writer, he could claim the approbation of men 
whofe talents, in his judgment and in the publick 
judgment, approach to prodigies; if ever fuch 
perfons fhould be difpofed to eftimate the merit 
of a compofition upon the ftandard of their own 
ability. 

_ In their critical cenfure, though My. Burke may | 
tind himfelf humbled by it as a writer, as a man 
and as an Englithman, he finds matter not only of 
confolation, but of pride. He propofed to convey 
to a foreign people, not his own ideas, but the 
prevalent opinions and fentiments of a nation, re- 
nowned for wifdom, and celebrated ip all ages for 
a well underftood and well regulated love of free- 
dom. This was the avowed purpofe of the far 
" greater part of his work. As that work has not 
been ill received, and as his criticks will not only 
admit but contend, that this reception could not 
be owing to any excellence in the compofition Ca- 
pable of perverting the publick judgment, it is 
clear that he is not difavowed by the nation whofe 
fentiments he had undertaken to defcribe. His re- 
prefentation is authenticated by the verdiét of his 

| country. 
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country. Had his piece, as a work of fkilt, been 


thought worthy of commendation, fome doubt | 


might have been entertained of the caufe of his 
fuccefs. But the matter ftands exactly as he wifhes 
it. He is more happy to have his fidelity in repre 
fentation recognized by the body of the people, 
than if he were to be ranked in point of ability 
(and higher he could not be ranked) with thofe 
whofe critical cenfure he has had the misfortune 
' to incur. . 
It is not from this part of their decifion which 
the author. wifhes an appeal. There are things 
which touch him more nearly. To abandon them 
would argue, not diffidence in his abilities, but 


¢ 


treachery to his caufe. Had his work been recog-— 


nized as a pattern for dexterous argyment, and 
powerful eloquence, yet if it tended to eftablith 
maxims, or to infpire fentiments, adverfe to the 
wife and free conftitution of this kingdom, he 
would only have caufe to lament, that it pofleffed 
qualities fitted to perpetuate the memory of his 
offence. Oblivion would be the only means of 


his efcapmg the reproaches of pofterity. But, af. 


ter receiving the common allowance due to the 
common weaknefs of man, he wifhes to owe no 
part of the indulgence of the world to its forget- 
filnefs. He is at iffue with the party, before the 
prefent, and if ever he can reach. it, before the 
coming generation. 

The 
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The author, feveral months previous to his pub- 
lication, well knew, that two gentlemen, both of 
them poffeffed of the moft diftinguifhed abilities, 
and of a moft decifive authority in the party, had 
differed with him in one of the moft material 
points relative to the French revolution; that is 
in their opinion of the behaviour of the French 
foldiery, and its revolt from its officers. At the 
time of their publick declaration on this fubject, 
he did not imagine the opinion of thefe two 


_ gentlemen had extended a great way beyond 


themfelves. He was however well aware of the 
probability, that perfons of their juft credit and 


_ influence would at length difpofe the greater num- 


ber to an agreement with their fentiments; and 
perhaps might induce the whole body to a tacit 
acquiefcence in their declarations, under a natural, 
and not always an improper diflike of. fhewing 2 
difference with thofe who lead their party. I will 
not deny, that:in general this conduct in parties 
is defenfible; but within what limits the practice - 
is to be circumfcribed, and with what exceptions 
the doctrine which fupports it is to be received, it 
is not my prefent purpofe to define. : The pre- 
fent quefiion. has nothing to do with their mo- 
tives; it only regards the ae expreflion of 
their fentiments. _ 

, The author is eel ‘however reluctantly, 
to receive the fentence pronounced upon him in 
a the 
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the houfe of commons as that of the party. It 
proceeded from the mouth of him who mutt be 
regarded as its authentick organ. In a difcuflion 
which continued for two days, no one gentleman 
of the oppofition interpofed a negative, or even a, 
doubt, in favour of him or his opinions. If an 
idea confonant to the doctrine of his book, or fa- 
vourable to his conduét, lurks in the minds of any 
perfons in that defcription, it is to be confidered 
only as a peculiarity which they indulge to their: 
own private liberty of thinking. he auihor can- 
not reckon upon it. It has nothing to do with 
them as members of a party. In their publick ca- 
pacity, in every thing that meets the publick ear, 
or publick. eye, the body muft be confidered as 
unanimous. | : | 
They.. muit have tenn animated «with a very; 
warm zeal againit thofe opinions, becaufe they 
were under no necefity of acting as they did, from. 
any juft caufe of apprchenfion that the errours of. 
this writer fhould be taken for theirs. Vhey might 
difapprove ; ‘it was not.neccflary they fhould di/-, 
avow him, as they have done in the whole, and in- 
all the parts of his book ; becaufe neither in the 
whole norin any of the parts, were they, dircétly,. 
or by any implication, involved. The author was 
known indeed to have been w -armly, {trenuoully, 
and affedtionat ely, againtk all allurements of ambi- 
tions and all -poflibilicy o of alienation. from pride, 
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or perfonal pique, or peevith jealoufy, attached to 
the Whig party. With one of them he has had ~ 
a long friendfhip, which he muft ever remember ~ 
with a melancholy pleafure. To the great, real; 
and amiable virtues, and to the unequalled abili- 
ties of that gentleman, he fhall always join with 
his country in paying a juft tribute of applaufe: 
There are others in that party for whom, without 
any fhade of forrow, he bears as high a degree of 
love as can enter into the human heart; and as 
much veneration as ought to be paid to human 
creatures; becaufe he firmly believes, that they 
are endowed with as many and as great virtues; 
as the nature of man is capable of producing, 
joined to great clearnefs of intellect, to a juft judg= 
ment, to a wonderful temper, and to true wifdom. 
His fentiments with regard to them can never 
vary, without fubjecting him to the juft indigna- 
tion of mankind, who are bound, and are gene- 
rally difpofed, to look up with reverence to the 
beft patterns of their fpecies, and fuch as give a 
dignity to the nature of which we all participate. 
For the whole of the party he has high refpedt. 
Upon a view indeed of the. compofition of all 
parties, he finds great fatisfaction. It is, that In 
leaving the fervice of his country; he leaves parlia- 
ment without all comparifon richer in abilities 
than he found it. Very folid and very brilliant 
talents diftinguifh the minifterial benches. The 

oppofite 
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_ oppofite rows are a fort of ferfinary of genius, 
and have brought forth fuch and fo great talents 
as never before (amongit us at leaft) have appear- 
edtogether. If their owners are difpofed to ferve 
their country, (he trufts they are) they are in a 
condition to render it fervices of the higheft im- 
portance. If, through miftake or paffion, they are 
Jed to contribute to its ruin, we fhall at Icaft have 
a confolation denied to the ruined country that 
adjoins us—we fhall not be deftroyed by men 1 of | 
mean or fecondary capacities. 

All thefe confiderattons of party attachment, of 

perfonal regard, and of perfonal admiration, ren- 
dered the author of the Reflections extremely 
cautious, left the flighteft fufpicion fhould arife of 
his having undertaken to exprefs the fentiments 
even of a fingle man of that defcription. - His 
words at the outfet of his Reflections are thefe : 
_ “In the firft letter I had the honour to write 
*¢ to you, and which at length I fend, I wrote nei- 
“‘ ther for, nor from any defcription of men; nor 
“ fhall I in this. My errours, if any, are my own. 
““ My reputation alone is to anfwer for them.” 
In another place, he fays (p. 126.) “I have no 
“< ‘man’s proxy. I {peak only from myfelf; when I 
* difclaim, as I do, with all poffible earneftnefs, 
‘¢ all communion with the actors in that triumph, 
*¢ or with the admirers of it. When I affert any 
“ thing elfe, as concerning the people of England, 
<< I {peak from ébfecvation, not from authority.” 

Vou. VI. - G To 
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To fay then, that the book did not contain the 
fentiments of their party, is not to contradict the 
author, or to clear themfelves. If the party had 
denied his doétrines to be the current opinions of 
the majority in the nation, they would have put 
the qucftion on its true iffue. There, I hope and 
‘believe, his cenfurers will find on the trial, that 
the author is as faithful a reprefentative of the ge- 
neral fentiment of the people of England, as any 
perfon amongft them can be of the idcas of his 
own party. 

The French revolution can have no connexion 
with the objects of any partics in England formed - 
before the period of that event, unlefs they choofe 
to imitate any of its acts, or ‘to confolidate any 
principles of that revolution with their own opi- 
nions. he French revolution is no part of their 
original contract. The matter, ftanding by it{elf,. 
is an open fubject of political difcuffion, like all the 
other revolutions (and there are many) which 
have been attempted or accomplifhed in our age. 
But if any confiderable number of Britifh fubjeCs, 
taking a factious intereft in the proceedings of | 
France, begin publickly to incorporate themfelves 
for the fubverfion of nothing fhort of the whale 
conititution of this kingdom; to incorporate 
themfelves for the utter overthrow of the body 
of its laws, civil and ecclefiaftical, and with them 
of the whole fyltem of its manners, in favour of 
the new conftitution, and of the modern ufages- 

| | ‘of 
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of the French nation, I think no party principle 
could bind the author not to exprefs his fenti- 
ments ftrongly againft fuch a faction. On the 
contrary, he was perhaps bound to mark his dif- 
fent, when the leaders of the party were daily 
going out of their way to make publick declara-: 
tions in parliament, which, notwithftanding the | 
purity of their intentions, had a tendency to en- 
courage ill-defigning men in their practices againft 
our conititution. 

The members of this faction leave no doubt of 
the nature and the extent of the mifchief they mean 
toproduce. They declare it openly and decifively. | 
Their intentions are not left equivocal.| They are 
put out of all difpute by the thanks which, formally ° 
and as it were officially, they iflue, in order to re- 
commend, and to promote the circulation of. the 
moft atrocious and treafonable libels, againit all 
the hitherto cherifhed objects of the love and ve- 
neration of this people. Is it contrary to the duty 
of a good fubject, to reprobate fuch proceedings ? 
Is it alien to the office of a good member of par- 
liament, when fuch practices increafe, and when 
the audacity of the confpirators grows with their 
impunity, to point out in his place their evil tend- 
ency to the happy conftitution which he is chofen 
to guard? Is it wrong in any fenfe, to render 
the people of England fenfible how much they 
muft fuffer if unfortunately fuch a wicked faction 

7 G 2 —  fhould - 
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fhould become poffleffed in this country of the: 
fame power which their allies in the very next to 
‘us have fo perfidioufly ufurped, and fo outrage- 
oufly abufed? Is it inhuman to prevent, if pof- 
fible, the fpilling thcir blood, or imprudent to guard 
againft the effufion of our own? Is it contrary to 
any of the honeft princinles of party, or repug- 
nant to any of the known duties of friendfhip, 
for any fenator, refpectfully, and amicably, to 
caution his brother members againft countenan- 
cing by inconfiderate expreffions a fort of proceed- 
ing which it is impoffible they fhould ceil! d 
approve? — 

He had undertaken to demonftrate, by argu- 
ments which he thought could nat be refuted, 
and by documents, which he was fure could not 
be denied, that no comparifon was to be made 
between the Britifh government and the French 

ufurpation.—That they who endeavoured madly 
to compare them, were by no means making the 
comparifon of one good fyftem with another good 
f{y{ftem, which varied only in local and circumftan- 
. tial differences; much lefs, that they were hold- 
' ing out to us a fupcriour pattern of legal liberty, 
which we might fubftitute in the place of our old, 
and, as they defcribe it, fuperannuated conftitu- 
tion. He meant to demonftrate, that the French 
{fcheme was not a comparative good, but a pofi- 
tive evil.— That the queftion did not at all turn, 
- “ . « : as 
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as if had been ftated, on a parallel between a mo- 
narchy and a republick. He denied that the pre- 
fent {cheme of things in France, did at all deferve 
the refpectable name of a republick ; he had there- 
fore no comparifon between monarchies and re- 
publicks to make.—That what was done in France 
was a wild attempt to methodize anarchy; to 
perpetuate and fix diforder. That it was a foul, 
impious, monttrous thing, wholly out of the courfe 
of moral nature. -He undertook to prove, that it 
was generated in treachery, fraud, falfehood, hy- 
pocrify, and unprovoked murder.-—He offered to 
make out, that thofe who have led in that bufi- 
nefs, had conducted themfelves with the utmoft 
perfidy to their colleagues in function, and with 
the moft flagrant perjury both towards their. king 
and their conftituents ; to the one of whom the 
allembly had {worn fealty, and to the other, when 
under no fort of violence or conitraint, they had 
{worn a full obedience to inftructions.—That by 
the terrour of aflaffination, they had driven away a 
very great number of the members, fo as to proe: 
duce a falfe appearance of a majority.—That this 
- fiditious majority had fabricated a conftitution, 
which, as now it ftand$, is a tyranny far beyond 
any example that can be found in the civilized 
European world of our age; that therefore the 
lovers of it mutt be lovers, not of liberty, but, if 
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- they really underftand its nature, of the loweft — 
and bafeft of all fervitude. 

He propofed to prove, that the prefent ftate of 

things in France is not a tranfient evil, produc- 
five, as fome have too favourably reprefented it, 
of a lafting good; but that the prefent evil is 
only the means of producing future, and (if that 
were poflible) worfe evils.—That it is not, an un- 
dizefted, imperfect, and crude fcheme of liberty, 
which may gradually be mellowed and ripened 
into an orderly and focial freedom ; but that it is 
fo fundamentally wrong, as to be utterly inca- 
pable of correcting itfeli by any length of time, or 
of being formed into any mode of polity, of 
which a member of the houfe of commons could 
publickly declare his approbation. 

If it had been permitted to Mr. Burke, he 
‘would have fhewn diftinctly, and in detail, that 
what the aflembly calling itfelf national, had held 
‘ out as a large and liberal toleration, 1s in reality 
a cruel and infidious religieus perfecution; infi- 
nitely more bitter than any which had been heard 
of within this century.—That it had a feature in 
it worfe than the old perfecutions.—That the old 
perfecutors acted, or pretended to act, from zeal 
towards fome fyftem of piety and virtue: they 
gave {trong preferences to their own; and if they 
drove people from one religion, they provided for 

them 
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them another, in which men might take refuge, 
and expect confolation.—That their new pertecu- 
tion is not againft a variety in confcience, but 
again{t all confcience. ‘That it profefles contempt 
towards its object ; and whilit it treats all religion 
with f{corn, is not fo much as neutral about the 
modes: It unites the oppofite evils of intolerance 
and of indifference. 
He could have proved, that it is fo far from re- 
jecting tefts (as unaccountably had been aflerted) 
that the aflembly had impofed tefts of a peculiar 
hardfhip, arifing from a cruel and premeditated 
pecuniary fraud; tefts againft old principles, fanc- 
tioned by the laws, and binding upon the con- 
{cience.—That thefe tefts were not impofed as titles 
to fome new honour or fome new benefit, but to 
enable men to hold a poor compenfation for their - 
legal eftates, of which they had been unjuftly de- 
prived; and, as they had before been reduced 
from affluence to indigence, fo on refufal to {wear 
avainft their conf{cience, they are now driven from. 
indigence to famine, and treated with every pof-. 
fible degree of outrage, infult, and inhumanity.— 
That thefe tefts, which their impofers well knew 
would not be taken, were intended for the very 
purpofe of cheating their miferable victims out of. 
the compenfation which the tyrannick tmpotftors. 
of the aflembly had previoufly and purpofcly ren- 
G 4 dered 
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dered the publick unable to pay. That thus their 
ultimate violence arofe from their original fraud. 
He would have fhewn that the univerfal peace 
and concord amongft nations, which thefe com- 
mon enemies to mankind had held out with the 
fame fraudulent ends and pretences with which 
they had uniformly conduéted every part of their 
_ proceeding, was a coarfe and clumfy deception, 
‘unworthy to be propofed as an-example, by an 
infermed and fagacious Britifh fenator, to any 
other country.— That far from -peace and good- 
will to man, they meditated war againft all other 
governments; and propofed fyftematically to ex- 
cite in them all the very worft kind of feditions, 
in order to lead to their common deftruction.— 
That they had difcovered, in the few inftances in 
which they have hitherto had the power of dif- 
covering it, (as at Avignon, and in the Comtat, 
at Cavailhon and at Carpentras) in what 2 favage 
manner they mean to conduct the {editions and 
wars they have planned againft their neighbours 
for the fake of putting themfelves at the head of 
a confederation of republicks as wild and as mif- 
chievous as their own. He would have fhewn in 
what manner that wicked fcheme was carried on in 
thofe places, without being direétly either owned or 
_ difclaimed, in hopes that the undone people fhould 
at length be obliged to Hy to their tyrannick pro, 
tection, 
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teCtion, as fome fort of refuge from their barba. 
rous and treacherous hoftility. He would have 
fhewn from thofe examples, that neither this nor 
any other fociety could be in fafety as long as fuch 
a publick enemy was in a condition to continue dis 
rectly or indirectly fuch practices againft its peace, 
—That Great Britain was a principal objeét of 
their machinations; and that they had begun by 
eftablifhing correfpondencies, communications,and 
afort of federal union with the fa¢ctious here. — 
That no practical enjoyment of a thing fo imper. | 
fect and precarious, as human happinefs muit be, 
even under the very beft of governments, could be 
a fecurity for the exifience of thefe governments,. 
during the prevalence of the principles of France, 
propagated from that as {chool of every dif. 
order, and every vice. 

He was prepared to thew the madnefs of their 
declaration of the pretended rights of man; the 
childifh futility of fome of their maxims; the 
grofs and ftupid abfurdity, and the palpable falfity 
of others; and the mifchievous tendency of all 
fuch declarations to the wellbeing of men and of - 
citizens, and to the fafety and profperity of every 
juft commonwealth. He was prepared to fhew 
' that, in their conduét, the aflembly had dire@ly 
violated not only every found principle of govern- 
ment, but every one, without exception, of their — 
own falfe or futile maxims; and indeed every 

rule 
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rule they had pretended to lay down for their 
own direction. 

In a word, he was a to fhew, that thofe 
avho could, after fuch a full. and fair expofure, 
continue to countenance the French infanity, 
' were not miftaken politicians, but bad men; but 
he thonght that in this cafe, as In many others, 
ionarance had been the caufe of admiration. 

Thefe are ftrong aflertions. They required {trong 
proofs, The member who laid down thefe pofi- 
tions was and is ready to give, in his place, to 
each pofition decifive evidence, correfpondent ta 
the nature and quality of the feveral allegations. 

_ In order to judge on the propriety of the inter- 
ruption given to Mr. Burke, in his fpecch in the 
committee of the Quebec bill, it is neceflary to 
inquire, firft, whether, on general principles, . he 
gught to have been fuflered to prove his allega- 
tions? Secondly, whether the time he had chofen 
was fo yery unfeafcnable as to make his exercife. | 
ef a parliamentary right productive of ill effects 
on his friends or his country? ‘Thirdly, whether 
the opinions delivered in his book, and which he 
had bezun to expatiate upon that’ day, were in 
contradiction to his former principles, and incon- 
fuutent with the general tenour of his pablick: con- 
Gc? : 

They who have vac claquent panegyricks on 
the French revolution, and who think a free dif- 

custion 
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cuflion fo very: advantageous in every cafe, and 
under every circumftance, ought not, in my opi- 
nion, to have prevented their eulogies from being 
tried on the teft of facts. If their panegyrick had 
been anfwered with an invettive (bating the dif 
ference in point of eloquence) the one would havé 
been as good as the other: that is, they would 
both of them have been good for nothing. The 
panevyrick and the fatire ought to be fuffered to 
go to trial; and that which fhrinks from it, mult 
he contented to ftand at beft as a mere declamas 
tion. 

I do not think Mr. Burke was wrong in. the 
courfe he took. That which feemed to be recoms 
mended to him by Mr. Pitt, was rather to extol 
the Englifh conftitution, than to attack the French. 
Ido not determine what would be beft for Mr. 
Pitt to do in his fituation. I do not deny that 4é 
may have good reafons for his referve. Perhaps 
they might have been as good for a fimilar rez 
ferve on the part of Mr. Fox, if his zeal had fuf- 
fered him to liften to them. But there were no 
motives of minifterial prudence, or of that pru- 
dence which ought to guide a man perhaps on the 
eve of being minitter, to reftrain the author of the 
Reflecéticns. Hc is in no office under as crown ; | 
he is not the organ of any party. 

The exedilence of the Britifh conftitution had 
already exercifed and exhaufted the talents of the 
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beft thinkers, and the moft eloquent writers and 
fpeakers, that the world ever faw. But in the 
prefent cafe, a fy{ftem declared to be far better, 
and which certainly is much newer (to reftlefs 
and unftable minds no {mall recommendation} 
‘was held out to the admiration of the good peo- 
ple of England. In that cafe, it was furely pro- 
per for thofe, who had far other thoughts of the 
French conftitution, to fcrutinize that plan which 
las been recommended to our imitation by active 
‘and zealous factions, at home and abroad. Our 
complexion is fuch, that we are palled with en- 
joyment, and ftimulated with hope; that we be- 
come lefs fenfible to a long-poficfled benefit, from 
the very circumftance that it is become habitual, 
Specious, untried, ambiguous profpects of new ad- 
vantage rccommend themf{elves to the fpirit of 
adventure, which more or lefs prevails in every 
mind. From this temper, men, and factions, and 
nations too, have facrificed the good, of which 
they had been in aflured poffeflion, in favour of 
wild and irrational expectations. What fhould 
hinder Mr. Burke, if he thought this temper 
likely, at one time or other, to prevail in our 
country, from expofing to a multitude, eager to 
game, the falfe calculations of this lottery of 

traud ? 
I allow, as I ought to do, for the effufions 
which come from a general zeal for liberty. ‘This 
1§ 
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is to be indulged, and even to be encouraged, as 
long as the queftion is general. An orator, above 
all men, ought to be allowed a full and free ufe of 
the praife of liberty. A common place in favour’ 
of flavery and tyranny delivered to a popular 
aflembly, would indeed be a bold defiance to all 
the principles of rhetorick. But in a queflion 
whether any particular conftitution is or is not a 
plan of rational liberty, this kind of rhetorical 
fourifh in favour of freedom in general, is furely 
a little out of its place. It is virtually a begging 
of the queftion. It is a fong of triumph, before 
the battle. : 

‘¢ But Mr. Fox does not make the panegyrick 
“of the new conftitution; it is the deftruction 
* only of the abfolute monarchy he commends.” 
When that namelefs thing which has been lately 
fet up in France was defcribed as ‘“ the moft itu- 
‘“* pendous and glorious edifice of liberty, which 
* had been erected on the foundation of human 
“ integrity in any time or country,” it might at 
firft have led the hearer into an opinion, that the 
conftruction of the new fabrick was an object of 
admiration, as well as the demolition of the old. 
Mr. Fox, however, has explained himfelf; and it 
would be too like that captious and cavilling {pi- 
rit, which I fo perfectly deteft, if I were to pin 
down the language of an eloquent and ardent 
mind, to the punctilious exactnefs of a pleader. 

Then 
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Then Mr. Fox did not mean to applaud that 
monttrous thing, which, by the courtefy of France, 
they call a conftitution. I eafily believe it. Far 
from meriting the praifes of a great genius like 
Mr. Fox, it ,cannot be approved by any man of 
common fenfe, or common information. He can- 
not admire the change of one piece of barbarifin 
for another, and a worfe. He cannot rejoice at 
the deftruction of a monarchy, mitigated by man- 
ners, refpecttul to laws and ufages, and attentive, 
perhaps but too attentive to publick opinion, in 
favour of the tyranny of a licentious, ferocious, 
and favage multitude, without laws, manners, or 
morals, and which fo far from refpecting the ge- 
neral fenfe of mankind, infolently endeavours to 
alter all the principles and opinions, which have 
hitherto guided and contained the world, and tu 
force them into a conformity to their views and 
actions. His mind is made to better things. 

That a man fhould rejoice and triumph in the 
deftruction of an abfolute monarchy; that in fuch 
an event he fhould overlook the captivity, dif- 
grace, and degradation of an unfortunate prince, 
and the continual danger to a life which exifts 
only to Le endangered; that he fhould overlook 
the uttcr ruin of whole orders and clafles of men, 
extending itfelf direCtly, or in its neareft confe- 
quences, to at Icaft a million of our kind, and to 
at leaft the temporary wretchednefs of a whole 

| community, 
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community, I do not deny to be in fome fort na- 
tural: becaufe, when peopie fee a political objects 
which they ardently defire, but in one point of 
view, they are apt cxtremely to palliate, or under- 
rate the evils which may arife in obtaining it. 
This is no reflection on the humanity of thofe 
perfons. Their c'ood- nature I am the Jaft mani in 
the world to difpute. It only fhews that they are 
not fufliciently informed, or fufficiently confider: 
ate. When they come to refleé fcriouf!y on the 
tranfaction, they will think themfelves bound to 
examine what the object 1s that has been acquired 
by all this havock: ‘They will hardly affert that 
the deftruction of an abfolute monarchy isa thing 
good in itfelf, without any fort of reference to the 
antecedent ftate of things, or to confequences 
which-refult from the change; without any con- 
fideration whether under its ancient rule a couns 
try was, to a confiderable degree, flourifhing and 
populous, highly cultivated, and highly commer- 
cial; and whether, under that domination, though 
perfonal liberty had been precarious and infecure, 
property at leaft was ever violated. ‘They cannot 
take the moral fympathics of the human mind 
along with them, in abflractions feparated from 
the good or evil condition of the fiate, from the 
quality of actions, and the chara@er of the actors. 
None of us love abfolute and uncontrolled mo- 
narchy; but,we could not rejoice at the fufierings 
an); 
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of a Marcus Aurelius, or a Trajan, who were ab- 
folute monarchs, as we do when Nero 1s con- 
demned by the fenate to be punifhed more mayo- 
rem:, Nor when that monfter was obliged to fly 
-with his wife Sports, and to drink puddle, were 
men affected in the fame manner, as when the 
venerable Galba, with all his faults and errours, 
was murdered by a revolted mercenary foldiery. 
With fuch things before our eyes our feelings 
contradict our theories; and when this is the cafe, 
the feelings are true, and the theory is falfe. What 
I contend for is, that in commending the de- 
firuction of an abfolute monarchy, all the cirtum- 
flances ought not to be wholly overlooked, as 
“ confiderations fit only for fhallow and fuperficial 
““minds.”’—The words of Mr. Fox, or to that effect. 
_ The fubverfion of a government, to deferve any 
praife, muft be confidered but as a ftep prepara- 
tory to the formation of fomething better, either 
in the fcheme of the government itfelf, or in the 
perfons who adminifter it, or in both. Thefe 
" events cannot in reafon be feparated. For inftance, - 
when we praife our revolution of 1638, though 
the nation, in that aét, was on the defenfive, and 
was juftified in incurring all the evils of a defen- 
five war, we do not reft there. We always com- 
bine with the fubverfion of the old government 
the happy fettlement which followed. When we 
eftimate that revolution, we mean to comprehend 
in 
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in our calculation both the value of the thing 
parted with, and the value of the thing received 
in exchange. | | 

The burthen of proof lies heavily on thofe who 
tear to pieces the whole frame and contexture of 
their country, that they could find no other way 
of fettling a government fit to obtain its rational 
ends, except that which they have purfued by 
means unfavourable to all the prefent happinefs of 
millions of people, and to the utter ruin of feveral 
hundreds of thoufands. In their political arrange- 
ments, men have no:right to put the well-being 
of the prefent generation wholly out of the quef- 
tion. Perhaps the only moral truft with any cer- 
tainty in our hands, is the care of our own time. 
With regard to futurity, we are to treat it like a 
ward. We are not fo to attempt an improvement 
of his fortune, as to-put the capital of his eftate 
to any hazard. | 

It is not worth our while to difcufs, like fophif- 
ters, whether, in no cafe, fome evil, for the fake 
of fome benefit, is to be tolerated. Nothing uni- 
verfal can be rationally afirmed on any moral, or. 
any political fubject. Pure metaphyfical abftrac- 
tion does not belong to thefe matters. The lines 
of morality are not like the ideal lines of mathe- 
maticks.' They are broad and deep as well as 
long. They admit of exceptions; they demand 
modifications. Thefe exceptions and modifications 
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are not made by the procefs of Iogick, but by the 
tules of prudence. Prudence is not only the firft 
in rank of. the virtues political and moral, but fhe 
3s the director, the regulator, the ftandard of them 
all. Mctaphyficks cannot live without definition ; 
but prudcnce is cautious how fhe defines: Our 
courts cannot be more fearful in faffering ficti- 
tious cafes to be brought before them for eliciting 
their determination on a point of hw, thah pru« 
dent moralifts are in putting extreme and hazard- 
ous cafes of confcience upon emergencies not 
exifting. Wuthout attempting therefore to defines 
what never can be defined, the cafe of a revolu- 
tion in government, this, I think, may be fafely 
afhrmed, that.a fore and prefling evil is to be res 
moved, and that a good, great in its amount, 
and unequivocal in its nature, muft be probable 
almoft to certainty, before the mneftimable price 
of our own morals, and the well-being of a num 
ber of our fellow-citizens, ts paid for a revolu- 
tion. If ever we ought to be ceconomifts even to 
_ parfimony, # is in the voluntary production of 
evil, . Every revolation contains im it fomething 
of evil. — 

It muft always be, to thofe who are the greateft 
amateurs, or even profeflors of revolutions, a 
matter very hard to prove, that the late Frencl: 
government was fo bad, that nothing worfe in 
the infinite devices of men, could come in its 
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place. They who have brought France to its pres - 
fent condition ought to prove alfo, by fomething 
better than prattling about the Baftile, that theii* 
fubverted government was as incapable, as the 
prefent certainly is, of all improvement and cor- 
tection. How dare they to fay fo who have never 
made that experiment? ‘They are experimenters 
by their trade. They have made an een 

others, infinitely more hazardous. . 

The Englifh admirers of the nein thou- 
fand republicks which form the French federation, 
praife them not for what they are, but for what 
they are to become. ‘They donot tall as politi- 
cians but as prophets. But in whatever character 
they choofe to found panegyrick on prediction, it 
will be thought a little fingular to praife any work, 
not for its own merits, but: for the merits of 
fomething elfe which. may fucceed to it. When 
any political inftitution is praifed, in {pite of great 
and. prominent faults of every kind, and in all its 
parts, it muft be fuppofed to have fomething ex. 
cellent in its fundarnental principles. It muft-be 
fhewn that it is right though imperfect ; that itis 
not only by poffibility fufceptible of improvement, 
but that it contains in it a pace tending to its 
melioration. 

Before they attempt to fhew this —! of 
- their favourite work, “from abfolute pravity to — 
pore? Penson they will find themfelves en- 
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gaged in a civil -war with thofe whofe caufe they 
- maintain. What! alter our fublime conftitution, 
the glory of France, the envy of the world, the 
pattern for mankind, the matfter-piece of legifla- 
tion, the collected and concentrated glory of. this 
enlightened age! Have we not produced it ready 
- grade and ready armed, mature in its birth, a: 
perfect goddefs of wifdom and of war, hammered 
by our blackfmith midwives out of the brain of 
Jupiter himfelf? Have we not {worn our devout, 
profane, believing, infidel people, to an allegiance 
to this goddefs, even before fhe had burft the 
dura mater; and as yet exifted only in embryo? 
Have we not folemnly declared this conftitution 
unalterable by any future legiflature? Have we 
not bound it on pofterity for ever, though our 
abettors have declared that no one generation is 
eompetent to bind another? Have we not obliged 
the members of every future aflembly to qualify. 
- themfelves for their feats by {wearing to its con-_ 
fesvation? = - | 

- Indeed the French conftitution always muft be. 
(if.a change is not made in all their principles and 
fundamental arrangements) a government wholly 
by popular reprefentation. It muft be this or no- 
thing. The French faGtion confiders as an ufurp- 
ation, as-an atrocious violation of the indefeafible 
‘ rights of man, every other defcription of govern- — 
ment. Take iz or leave it; there is no medium. 
Let 
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‘Let the irrefragable doors fight out their own 
-controverfy in .their own way, and with their 
own weaporis; and when they are tired let them 
commence atreaty of peace. Let the plenipoten 
tiary fophifters of England fettle with the diplo. 
‘matick fophifters of France in what manner right 
js to be corrected by an infufion of wrong, and 
how truth may be rendered more true by a due 
intermixture of falfehood. 

Having fufficiently proved, that nothing could 
make it generally improper for Mr. Burke to prove 
what he had alleged concerning the obj & of this 
difpute, I pafs to the fecond queftion, that is, 
whether he was juftified in choofing the com- 
mittee on the Quebec Dill asthe field for this dif. 
cuffion? If it were neceflary, it might be fhewa, 
that he was not the firft to bring thefe difcuffions 
into parliament, nor the firft to renew them ia | 
this feffion. The fact is notorious. As to the 
Quebec bill, they were introduced into the debate 
upon that fubject for two plain reafonss firft, that 
as he thought it then not advifable to make the 
proceedings of the factious focieties the fubject of 
a direct motion, he had no other way open to 
him. Nobody has attempted to fhew, that it was 
at all admiffible into any other bufinefs before the 
houfe. Here every thing was favourable. Here 
was a bill to form anew conftitution for a French - 
province under Englifh dominion. The queftion 
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naturally arofe, whether we fhould fettle that con- 
ftitution upon Englifh ideas, or upon French. 
This furnifhed an opportunity for examining into 
the value of the French conftitution, either con- 
fidered as applicable to colonial government, or 
in its own nature. The bill too'was in a com- 
mittee. By the privilege of {peaking as often as 
he pleafed, he hoped in fome meafure to fupply 
the want of fupport, which he had but too much 
reafon to apprehend. In a committee it was al- 
ways in his power to. bring the queftions from 
gencralities to tacts; from declamation to difcuf- 
fion. ‘Somme benefit he actually received from this 
privilege. Thefe are plain, obvious, natural rea- 
fons for his conduét. 1 believe they are the true, 
and the only true ones. 
.. They who juftify the frequent interruptions, 
which at length wholly difabled him from pro- 
ceeding, attribute their conduct to a very different 
interpretation of his motives. They fay, that 
through corruption, or malice, or folly, he was. 
acting his part in a plot to make his friend Mr. 
Fox pafs for a republican; and thereby to prevent 
the gracious intentions of his fovereign from tak- 
ing effect, which at that time had begun to dif- 
clote themfelves in his favour.* This is a pretty 
. ferious 
* Toexplain this, it will be neceffury to advert to a para- 


graph which appeared in a paper in the minority intereft fome 
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ferious charge. This, on Mr. Burke’s part, would 
be fomething more than miftake; fomething 
worfe than formal irregularity. Any contumely, 

| | any 


time before this debate. ‘¢ A very dark intricue has lately been. 
ss difcovered, the authors of which are well known to us; but 
** until the glorious day fhall come, when it will not be a Lingy 
to tell the TRUTH, we muf not be fo revardlefs of our own 
‘* fafety, as to publith their names. We will, however, ftate 
‘‘ the fa&, leaving it to the ingenujty of our readers to difcovec 
‘*‘ what we dare not publith. 7 

*« Since the bufinefs of the armament again{t Ruffia has been 
“S under difcuffion, a great pertonage has been heard to fay, ‘that 
*< « he was not fg wedded to Mr. Pitt, as not to be very will- 
‘* €ing to give his confidence to Mr. Fox, if the latter thould 
‘© “be able, in a crifis like the prefent, to condyét the govern= 
** *ment of the country with greater advantage to the publick.’ 

‘¢ This patnotick declaration immediately alarmed the fwarm 
‘S of courtly infects that live only in the funfhine of minifterial 
** favour. It was thought to be the forerunner of the difmiffion 
‘of Mr. Pitt, and every engine was fet at work for the pur- 
** pofe of preventing fuch an event. The principal enginc em~= 
$* ployed on this occafion was cALUMNY. It was whilpered in 
‘s the ear of a great perfonage, , that Mr. Fox was the Jaft man 
sin England to be trufted by a KING, becaule he was by prin- 
*CIPLE @ REPUBLICAN, and confequently an enemy to Mo- 
§* NARCHY. | 7 

§© In the difcuffion of the Quebec bill which ftood for yefter- 
# day, it was the intention of fome perfons to connect with this 
** fubje&t the I'rench revolution, in hopes that Mr. Fox would 
** be warmed by a collifion with Mr. Burke, and induced to dee 
‘fend that revolution in which fo much pow er was Een from, 
‘“ and fo little left in, the crown. : 

“© Yad Mr. F ox fallen into the fnare, his fpeech on the ocea- 
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‘any outrage is readily paffed over, by the indul- 
‘gence which we all owe to fudden paffion. Thefe 
things are foon forgot upon occafions in which 
all men are fo apt to forget themfelves. Deliberate 
injuries, to a degree muft be remembered, becaufe 
they require deliberate precautions to be fecured 
againft their return. 

I am authorized to fay for Mr. Burke, that he 
confiders that caufe afligned for the outrage of- 


_ & fion would have been laid before a great perfonage, as a proof 
<“¢ that a man who could defend fuch a revolution, might bea 
<‘ very good republican, but could not poffibly be a friend to 
** monarchy. 

‘> But thofe who laid the fnare were difappointed ; for Mr. 
‘¢ Fox, in the fhort converfation which took place yetterday in 
‘s the houfe of commons, faid, that he confeffedly had thought 
*¢ favourably of the French revolution ; but that moft certainly 
«6 he never had, either in parliament or out of parliament, pro- 
‘6 feffed or defended republican principles.”’ 

Argus, April 22d, 1791. 

Mr. Burke cannot anfwer for the truth, nor prove the falfe~ 
hood of the ftory given by the friends of the party in this paper. 
He only knows that an opinion of its being well or ill authenti- 
cated had no influence on his conduct. He meant only, to the 
beft of his power, to guard the publick againft the ill defigns of 
factions out of doors. What Mr. Burke did in parliament 
could hardly have been intended to draw Mr. Fox into any 
declarations unfavourable to his principles, fince (by the, ac- 
count of thofe who are his friends) he had long before cffectually 
prevented the fuccefs of any {uch fcandalous defigns. Mr. I°ox’s 
friends have themfelves done away that imputation on Mr, 
Burke. 
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fered to him, as ten times worfe than the outrage 

itfelf. There is fuch a ftrange confufion of ideas 

on this fubject, that it is far more diilicult to un- 

derftand the nature of, the charge, than to refute 

it when underftood. Mr. Fox’s friends were, it 

feems, feized with a fudden panick terrour left he 

fhould pafs for a republican. I do not think they 

had any ground for this apprehenfion. But let 

us admit they had. What was there in the Que- 

bec bill, rather than in any other, which could 

fubject him or them to that imputation? Nothing 
in a difcuflion of the French conftitution, which 

might arife on the Quebec bill, could tend to make . 

Mr. Fox pafs for a republican; except he fhould 

take occafion to extol that ftate of things in France, 

which affects to be a republick or a confederacy 

of republicks. If fuch an encomium could make 
any unfavourable impreffion on the king’s mind, 
furely his voluntary panegyricks on that event, 
not fo much introduced as intruded into other 
debates, with which they had little relation, muft 
have produced that effect with much more cer- 
tainty, and much greater force. ‘The Quebec bill, 
at worft, was only one of thofe opportunitics, 
carefully fought, and induftrioufly improved by 
himfclf. Mr. Sheridan had already brought forth 
a panegyrick on the French fyftem in a {till higher 
ftrain, with full as little demand from the nature 
of the bufinefs before the houfe, in a {pcech too 
7 rood 
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good to be fpeedily forgotten. Mr. Fox followed 
him without any direct call from the fubject mat- 
ter, and upon the fame ground. To canvafs the 
merits of the French conftitution on the Quebee 
bill could not draw forth any opinions which were 
not brought forward before, with no {mall often- 
tation, and with very little of neceflity, or perhaps 
of propriety, What mode, or what time of dif- 
cuffing the conduét of the French faétion in Eng- 
land would not equally tend to kindle this enthue 
fiafm, and afford thofe occafions for panegyrick, 
which, far from fhunning, Mr. Fox has always in- 
duftrioufly fought? He himdfelf faid very truly, in 
the debate, that no artifices were neceflary to draw 
fram him his opinions upon that fubject. But ta 
fall upon Mr, Burke for making an ‘ufe; at worft 
not more irregular, of the fame liberty, is tantay 
_ mount to a plain declaration, that the topick of 
Fyance “is tabeocd or forbidden ground to Mr, 
Burke, and to Mr, Burke alone, But furely Mr. 
Fox is not a republican; and what fhould hinder 
him, when fuch a difcuflion came on, from clear- 
Ing himfelf unequivocally (as his friends fay he had 
done near a fortnight before) of all fuch.imputa- 
tions? Jnftead of being a difadvantage to him, he 
would have defeated all his enemies, and Mr, 
Burke, fince he has thought proper to reckon 
him amonett them. 
But it feems, {ome newfpaper or other had im. 
| puted 
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puted to him republican principles, on occafion of 
his conduct upon the Quebec bill. Suppofing Mr. 
Burke to have feen thefe new{papers (which is to 
fuppofe more than I believe to be true) I would | 
afk, when did the newfpapers forbear to charge 
Mr. Fox, or Mr. Burke himfelf, with republican 
principles, or any other principles which they 
thought could render both of them, odious, fome- 
times to one defcription of people, fometimes to 
another? Mr. Burke, fince the publication of his 
pamphlet, has been a thoufand times charged in 
the new{papers with holding defpotick principles. 
He could not enjoy one moment of domeftick 
quiet, he could not perform the Jeaft particle of 
publick duty, if he did not altogether difregard 
the language of thofe libels. But however his fen- © 
 fibility might be affe@ted by fuch abufe, it would 
in bim have been thought a moft ridiculous reafon 
for fhutting up the mouths of Mr. Fox or Mr. 
Sheridan, fo as to prevent their delivering their 
fentiments of the French revolution,—that for- 
footh, “ the newfpapers had lately charged Mr. 
« Burke with being an enemy to liberty.” . 

I allow that thofe gentlemen have privileges to 
which Mr. Burke has no claim. But their friends 
ought to plead thofe privileges; and not to affign 
bad reafons, on the principle of what is fair be- — 
tween man and man, and thereby to put them- 
felves on a level with thofe who can fo eafily re- 
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fute them. Let them fay at once that his reputa- 
tion.is of no v. lue, and that he has no call to affert 
- $t; but that theirs is of infinite concern to the 
party and the publick ; and to that confideration 
he ought to facrifice all his opinions, and all his 
_ feelings. 

In that lancuage I fhould hear a fiyle corre- 
fpondent to the proceeding; lofty, indeed, but 
plain and confiftent. Admit, however, for a mo- 
‘ment, and merely for argument, that this gentle- 
‘man had as good a right to continue as they had 
to begin thefe difcuffions, in candour and equity 
they muft allow that their voluntary defcant in 
praife of the French conftitution was as much an 
oblique attack on Mr. Burke, as Mr. Burke’s in- 
quiry into the foundation of this encomium could 
poflibly be conftrued into an imputation upon 
them. They well knew, that he felt like other 
men; and of courfe he would think it mean and 
unworthy, to decline afferting in his place, and in 
the front of able adverfaries, the principles of what 
he had penned in his clofet,; and without an op- 
ponent before him. They could not but be con- 
vinced, that declamations of this kind would roufe 
him; that he muft think, coming from men of 
their calibre, they were highly mifchievous ; that 
they gave countenance to bad men, and bad de- 
fions; and, though he was aware that the hand- 
ling fuch matters in parliament was delicate, yet 
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he was 2 man very likely, whenever, much againft 
his will, they were brought there, to refolve, that 
there they fhould be thoroughly fifted. Mr. Fox, 
early in the preceding feflion, had publick notice 
from Mr. Burke of the light in which he con- 
fidered every attempt to introduce the example 
of France into the politicks of this country; and 
of his refolution to break with his beft’ friends, . 
and to join with his worft enemtes to prevent it. 
He hoped that no fuch neceflity would ever exift. 
But in cafe it fhould, his determination was made. 
The party knew perfectly that he would at Icaft 
defend himfelf. He never intended to attack Mr.. 
Fox, nor did he attack him dire¢tly or indirectly. 
His fpeech kept to its matter. No perfonality was 
employed even in the remoteft allufion. He never 
did impute to that gentleman any republican prin-— 
ciples, or any other bad principles or bad conduct 
whatfoever. It was far from his words; it was 
far from his heart. It muft be remembered, that 
notwithitanding the attempt of Mr. Fox, to fix on 
Mr. Burke an unjuftifiable change of opinion, and — 
the foul crime of teaching a fet of maxims toa 
boy, and afterwards, when thefe maxims became 
adult in his mature age, of abandoning both the 
difciple and the doétrine, Mr. Burke never at- 
tempted, in any one particular, cither to criminate 
or to recriminate. It may be faid, that he had no- 
thing of the kind in his power. This he does not 
| | controvert. 
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controvert. He certainly had it not in his inclina. 
tion. That gentleman had as little ground for the 
charges which he was s fo eafily provoked to make 
upon him. 

The gentlemen of the party (I include Mr. Fox) | 
have been kind enough to confider the difpute 
brought on by this bufinefs, and the confequent 
feparation of Mr. Burke from their corps, as a 
matter of regret and _uneafinefs. I cannot be of | 
opinion, that by his exclufion they have had any 
lofs at all. A man whofe opinions are fo very ad. 
verfe to theirs, adverfe, as it was expreffed, ‘ as 
“ pole to pole,” fo mifchievoufly as well as fo di- 
rectly adverfe, that they found themfelves under 
the neceflity of folemnly difclaiming them in full 
parliament, fuch a man muft ever be to them a 
moft unfeemly and unprofitable incumbrance. A 
co-operation with him could only ferve to embar- 
rafs them in all their councils. They have -befides 
publickly reprefented him as a man capable of 
abufing the docility and confidence of ingenuous 
youth; and, for a bad reafon, or for no reafon, 
of difgracing his whole publick life by a fcanda- 
lous contradiction of every one of his own aéts, 
writings, and declarations. If thefe charges. be 
true, their exclufion of fuch a perfon from their 
body is a, circumftance which does equal honour 
_ to their juitice and their prudence. If they ex- 
prefs a degree of {enfibility in being obliged to exe- 

cute 
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cute this wife and juft fentence, from a confiderds 
tion of fome amiable or fome pleafant qualities 
which in his private life their former friend may 
happen to poffefs, they add, to the praife of their 
wifdom and firmnefs, the merit of great tenders 
nefs of heart, pnd humanity of difpofition. 

On their ideas, the new Whig party have, ih my - 
opinion, acted as became them. . The author of 
the Reflections, however, on his part, cannot, 
without great fhame to himfelf; and without en« 
tailing everlafting difgrace on his pofterity, admit 
the truth or juftice of the charges which have becit 
made upon him; or allow that he has in thofe 
Reflections difcévered any principles to which hos 
neft men are bound to declare, not a fhade of two 
of diffent, but a total fundamental oppofition. He 
mutt believe, if he does not mean wilfully to aban: 
don his caufe and his reputation, that principles 
fundamentally at variance with thofe of his book, 
are fundamentally falfe: What thofe principles, 
’ the antipodes to his, really are,-he can only dif 
cover from their contrariety. He is very unwil- 
ling to fuppofe, that the doctrines of fome books 
lately circulated are the principles of the party 4 _ 
though from the vehement declarations againft 
his opinions, he is at fome lofs how to judge 
otherwife. 

Yor the prefent, my plan does not render it hes 
eeflary to fay any thing further concerning the 

merits 
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merits either of the one fet of opinions or the 
other. The author would, have difcuffed the me- 
rits of both in his place, but he was not permitted 
to do fo. 

I pafs to the next head of charge, Mr. Burke’s 
inconfiftency. It is certainly a great aggravation 
_ of his fault in embracing falfe opinions, that in 
doing fo he is not fuppofed to fill up a void, but 
that he is guilty of a dereliction of opinions that 
are true and laudable. This is the great gift of 
the charge again{t him. It 1s not fo much that he 
is wrong in his book (that however is alleged 
alfo) as that he ‘has therein belied his whole life. 


' J believe, if he could venture to value himfelf 


upon any thing, it is on the virtue of confiftency 
that he would value himfclf the moft. Strip him 
of this, and you leave him naked indeed. 

In the cafe of any man who had written fome- 
thing, and {poken a great deal, upon very multi- 
farious matter, during upwards of twenty-five. 
years publick fervice, and in as great a variety of 
important events as perhaps have ever happened 


in the fame number of ycars, it would appear a 


little hard, in order to charge fuch a man with in- 
confiftency, to fee collected by his friend, a fort of 
digeft of his fayings, even to fuch as were merely - 
{portive and jocular. This digeft, however, has 
. been made, with equal pains and partiality, and 
without bringing out thofe paflages of his writ- 
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ings: which might tend to fhew with what reftric- 
tions any expreflions, quoted from him, ought to 
have been underftood. From a great ftatefman 
he did not quite expect this mode of inquifition. 
If it only appeared in the works of common 
pamphleteers, Mr. Burke might fafely truft to his 
reputation. When thus urged, he ought, perhaps, 
to do a little more. It fhall be as little as poffible, 
for I hope not much is wanting. To be totally 
filent on his charges would not be refpectful fo 
. Mr. Fox. Accufations fometimes derive a weight 
from the perfons who make them, to which they 
are not entitled from their matter. 

He who thinks, that the Britifh conftitution 
ought to confift of the three members, of three 
very different natures, of which it does actually 
' confift, and thinks it his duty to preferve each of 
thofe members in its proper placc, and with its 
proper proportion of power, muft (as each ‘hall 
happen to be attacked) vindicate the three feveral 
parts on the feveral principles peculiarly belong- 
ing to them. He cannot aflert the democratick 
part on the principles on which monarchy is fup- 
ported, nor can he fupport monarchy onthe prin- 
ciples of democracy ; nor can he maintain arifto- 
cracy on the grounds of the one or of the other, 
or of both. All thefe he muft fupport on grounds 
that arc totally different, though practically they 
may be, and happily with us they are, brought 
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into one harmonious body. A man could not be 
confiftent in defending fuch various, and, at frit 
view, difcordant parts of a ‘mixed conftitution, 
without that fort of inconfiftency with which Mr. 
Burke ftands charged. 

As any one of the great members of this confti-- 
. tution happens to be endangered, he that is a 
friend to all of them choofes and prefles the to- 
picks neceflary for the fupport of the part attack- 
ed, with all the ftrength, the earneftnefs, the vehe- 
‘mence, with all the power of ftating, of argument, 
and of colouring, which he happens to poflefs, and 
which the cafe demands. He is not to embarrafs 
‘the minds of his hearers, or to encumber, or over- 
lay his fpeech, by bringing into view at once (as if 
he were reading an academick lecture) all that 
may and ought, when a juft occafion prefents it- 
felf, to be faid in favour of the other members. 
At that time they are out of the court; there is no 
queftion concerning them. Whilft he oppofes his. 
defence on the part where the attack is made, he 
prefumes, that for his regard to the juit rights of 
all the reft, he has credit in every candid mind. 
He ought not to apprehend, that his raifing fences 
about popular privileges this day, will infer that 
he ought, on the next, to concur with thofe who 
would pull down the throne: becaufe on the next 
he defends the throne, it ought nct to be fup-_ 
pofed that he has abandoned ne rights of the 
people. 7 
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A man‘who, among various objects of his equal 
regard, 13 fecure of fome, and full of anxiety for 
_the fate of others, is apt to go to much greater 
lengths in his preference of the objects of his im- 
mediate folicitude than Mr. Burke has ever done. 
A man fo circumftanced often feems to under- 
value, to vilify, almoft to reprobate and difown, 
thofe that are out of danger. This is the voice of 
nature and truth, and not of. inconfiftency and 
falfe pretence. The danger of any thing very dear 
to us, removes, for the moment, every other affec- 
tion from the mind. When Priam had his whole 
thoughts employed on the body of his Hector, he 
repels with indignation, and drives from him with 
a thoufand reproaches, his furviving fons, who 
with. an oflicious piety crouded about him to offer 
their affiftance. A good critick (there is no bet- 
ter than Mr. Fox) would fay, that this is a mafter- 
{troke, and marks a deep underftanding of nature 
in the father of poetry. He would defpife a Zoi- 
lus, who would conclude from this paflage that 
Homer meant to reprefent this man of affliction 
as hating, or being indifferent and cold in his af- 
fections to the poor relicks of his houfe, or that 
he preferred a dead carcafe to his living children. 

Mr. Burke does not ftand in fieed of an allow- 
ance of this kind, which, if he did, by candid cri- 
ticks ought to be granted to him. If the prin- - 
ciples ah a mixed conftitution be admitted, he 
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wants no more to juftify to confiftency every thing 
he has faid and done during the courfe of a poli- 
tical life juft touching to its clofe. I believe that 
gentleman has kept himfelf more clear of running 
into the fafhion of wild vifionary theories, or of 
feeking popularity through every means, than any 
man perhaps ever did in the fame fituation. 

He was the firft man who, on the huftings, at a 
popular election, rejected the authority of inftruc- 
tions from conftituents; or who, in any place, 
has argued fo fully again{ft it. Perhaps the dif- 
credit into which that doétrine of compulfive in- 
Ktructions under our conftitution is fince fallen; 
may be due, in a great degree, to his oppofing 
himfelf to it in that manner, and on that occa- 
fion. | 

The reforms in reprefentation, and the bills for 
fhortening the duration of parliaments, he uni- 
tormly and fteadily oppofed for. many years to- 
ether, in contradiction to many of his beft friends. 
Thefe friends, however, in his better days, when 
they had more to hope from his fervice and more 
to fear from his lofs than now they have, never 
chofe to find any inconfiftency between his acts 
and expreffions in favour of liberty, and his votes 
on thofe qneftions. But there is a time for all. 
- things. 7 
Againit the opinion of many friends, even 
again{t the folicitation of fome of them, he op- 
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pofed thofe of the church clergy, who had peti- 
tioned the houfe of commons to be difcharged 
from the fubfcription. Although he fupported 
the diffenters in their petition for the indulgence 
which he had refufed to the clergy of the eftablifh- 
ed church, in this, as he was not guilty of it, fo 
he was not reproached with inconfiftency. At the 
fame time he promoted, and againft the with of 
feveral, the claufe that gave the diflenting teachers 
another fubfcription in the place of that which was 
then taken away. Neither at that time was the 
reproach of inconfiftency brought againft him. 
People could then diftinguifh between a difference 
in conduct, under a variation of circumftances, 
and an inconfiftency in principle. It was not then 
thought neceflary to be freed of him as of an 
jncumbrance. ; 
Thefe inftances, a few among many, are pro- 
duced as ‘an anfwer to the infinuation of his hav- 
ing purfued high popular courfes, which in his 
late book he has abandoned. Perhaps in his whole 
life he has never omitted a fair occafion, with 
whatever rifk to him of obloquy as an indivi- 
dual, with whatever detriment to his intereft as a 
member of oppofition, to affert the very fame doc- 
frines which appear in that book. He told the 
houfe, upon an important occafion, and pretty 
early in his fervice, that “ being warned by the 


ill effect of a contrary procedure in great ex- 
13 “¢ amples, 
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«amples, he had taken his ideas of liberty very 
“low; in order that they fhould ftick to him, 
sand that he might ftick to them to the end of 
« his life.” 

At popular eleétions the moft rigorous cafuifts 
will remit a little of their feverity. They will al- 
low to a candidate fome unqualified effufions in 
favour of freedom, without binding him to ad- 
here to them in their utmoft extent. But Mr. 
Burke put a more ftriét rule upon himfelf than 
moft moralifts would put upon others. At his 
firft offering himfelf to Briftol, where he was al- 
moft fure he fhould not obtain, on that or any occa- 
fion, a fingle Tory vote, (in fact he did obtain but 
one) and refted wholly on the Whig intereft, he 
thought himfelf bound to tell to the electors, both 
before and after his election, exactly what a repre- 
fentative they had to expect in him. _ 

“ The difinguifbing part of our conftitution (he 
** faid) 1s its liberty. To preferve that liberty 1n- 
“ violate, is the peculiar duty and proper truft of a 
“© member of the houfe of commons. But the h- 
“ berty, the only liberty I mean, is a liberty con- 
“ nected with order, and that not only exifts with 
“© order and virtue, but cannot exiit at all without 
“them. It inheres in good and fteady govern- 
<* ment, as in its fubfance and vital principle.” 

The liberty to which Mr. Burke declared him- 
felf attached, is not French liberty. That liberty 
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is nothing but the rein given to vice and confue ’ 
fion. Mr. Burke was then, as he was at the writ- 
ing of his Reflections, awfully impreffed with the 
difficulties arifing from the complex ftate of our _ 
conftitution and our empire, and that it might re- 
quire, in different emergencies different forts of 
exertions, and the fucceflive call upon all the va- 
rious principles which uphold and juftify it. ‘This 
will appear ‘from what he faid at the clofe of the 
poll. - 4 
- © To be a good member of parliament is, Jet 
* me tell you, no eafy tafk; efpecially at this time, 
“ when there is fo ftrong a difpofition to run into 
* the perilous extremes of /ervile compliance, or 
“wild popularity. To unite circumfpection with 
* vigour, is abfolutely neceflary; but it is ex- 
tremely difficult. We are now members for a 
“ rich-commercial city; this city, however, is but 
“a part of a rich commercial nation, the interefts 
“of which are various, multiform, and intricate. 
““'We are members for that great nation which, 
“ however, is itfelf but a part of a great empire, ex- 
* tended by our virtue and our fortune to the 
« fartheft limits of the eaft and of the weft. All 
“ thefe wide-fpread interefts mutt be confidered ; 
“ mutt be compared; mutt be reconciled, if poffible, . 
** We are members for a free country ; and furely 
we all know that the machine of a free conftitu- _ 


tion is no /imple thing; but.as intricate and. as 
I4 “ delicate, 
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66 delicate, as it is valuable. We are members in 2 
“ great and anticnt MONARCHY; and we muft pre- 
<< ferve religioufly the true legal rights of the fove- 
“ reign, which form the key ftone that binds together 
& phe noble and well-conftructed arch of our empire and 
—& our conftitution. A conftitution made up of ba- 
“ Janced powers, muft ever be a critical thing. As 
< fuch I mean to touch that part of it which comes 
“ within my reach.” 

In 'this manner Mr. Burke {poke to his confti- 
tuents feventeen years ago. He fpoke, not like a 
partifan of one particular member of our confti- 
tution, but as a perfon ftrongly, and on principle, 
attached to them all. He thought thefe great and 
effential members ought to be preferved, and pre- 
ferved each im its place; and that the monarchy 
ought not only to be fecured in its peculiar ex- 
iftence, but in its pre-eminence too, as the pre- 
fiding and connecting principle of the whole. Let 
it be confidered, whether the language of his book, 
printed in 1790, differs from his fpeech at Briftol 
in 1774.. 

With equal juftice his opinions on the Ameri- 
can war are introduced, as if in his late work he 
had belied his conduét and opinions in the de- 
bates which arofe upon that great event. On the 
American war he never had any opinions which 
he has feen occafion to retract, or which he has 
ever retracted. He indeed differs effentially from 

Mr. 
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Mr. Fox as to the caufe of that war. Mr. Fox 
has been pleafed to fay, that the Americans re- 
belled, ‘* becaufe they thought they had not en- 
“joyed liberty enough.” This caufe of the war 
from him 1 have heard of for the firft time. It is 
true that thofe who ftimulated the nation to that 
meafure, did frequently urge this topick. They 


contended, that the Americans had from the be- _ 


ginning aimed at independence; that from the 
beginning they meant wholly to throw off the 
authority of the crown, and to break their con- 
nection with the parent country. This Mr. Burke © 
never belicved. When he moved his fecond con- | 
ciliatory propofition in the year 1776, he entered 
into the difcuflion of this point at very great 
length ; and from nine feveral heads of prefump- 
tion, endeavoured to prove the charge upon es 
people not to be true. 

If the principles of all he has faid and wrote on 
the occafion, be viewed with common temper, the 
gentlemen of the party will perceive, that ona 
fuppofition that the Amcricans had rebelled merely | 
in order to enlarge their liberty, Mr. Burke would 
have thought very differently of the American 
caufe. What might have been in the fecret thoughts 
of fome of their leaders it is impoflible to fay. As 
far as a man, fo locked up as Dr. Franklin, could 
be expected to communicate his ideas, I believe he 
opencd them to Mr. Burke. It was, I think, the 
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wery day before he fet out for America, that a 
very long converfation pafled between them, and 
with a greater air of opennefs on the doctor’s fide 
than Mr. Burke had obferved in him before. In 
this difcourfe Dr. Franklin lamented, and with 
apparent fincerity, the feparation which he feared 
was inevitable between Great Britain and her co- 
lonies. He certainly fpoke of it as an event which 
gave him the greateft concern. America, he faid, 
would never again fee fuch happy days as fhe had 
paffed under the protection of England. He ob- 
ferved, that ours was the only inftance of a great 
cmpire, in which the moft diftant parts and mem- 
bers had been as well governed as the metropolis 
and its vicinage: but that the Americans were 
going to lofe the means which fecured to them 
this rare and precious advantage. ‘The qucition 
with them was not whether they were to remain 
as they had becn before the troubles, for better, 
he allowed, they could not hope to be; but whe- 
‘ ther they were to give up fo happy a fituation 
without a ftruggle? Mr. Burke had feveral other 
converfations with him about that time, in none 
of which, foured and exafperated as his mind cer- 
tainly was, did he difcover any other wifl in fa- 
vour of America than for a fecurity to its antient 
condition. Mr. Burke’s converfation with other 
Americans was large indeed, and his inquiries ex- 
tenfive and diligent. Trufting to the refult of all 
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thefe means of information, but trufting much 
more in the publick prefumptive indications I 
have juft referred to, and to the reiterated folemn 
_ declarations of their affemblies, he always firmly 
believed that they were purely on the defenfive in 
that rebellion. He confidered the Americans as 
ftanding at that time, and in that controverfy, in 
the fame relation to England, as England did to 
king James the Second, in 1688. He believed, 
that they had taken up arms from one motive 
only; that is, our attempting to tax them with- 
out their confent ; to tax them for the purpofes 
of maintaining civil and military eftablifhments. 
If this attempt of ours could have been prattically 
eftablifhed, he thought with them, that their af- 
femblies would become totally ufelefs ; that under 
the fyftem of policy which was then purfued, the 
Americans could have no fort of fecurity for their 
laws or liberties, or for any part of them; and, 
that the very circumftance of our freedom would 
have augmented the weight of their flavery. 
Confidering ‘the Americans on that defenfive 
footing, he thought Great Britain ought inftantly 
to have clofed with them by the repeal of the tax- 
ing act. He was of opinion that our general rights 
over that country would have been preferved by 
this timely conceflion.* When, inftead of this, 2 
* See his fpeech on American taxation, the 1gth of Apmi, 
7% | 
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Bofton port bill, a Maffachufet’s charter bill, a 
Fifhery bill, an Intercourfe bill, I know not how 
many hoftile bills rufhed out like fo many tem- 
pefts from all points of the compafs, and were ac- 
companied firft with great fleets and armies of 
Englifh, and followed afterwards with great ba. 
dies of foreign troops, he thought that their caufe 
grew daily better, becaufe daily more defenfive ; 
and that ours, becaufe daily more offenfive, grew 
daily worfe. He therefore in two motions, in two 
fucceflive years, propofed in parliament many con- 
ceffions beyond what he had reafon to think in 
the beginning of the troubles would ever be {fe- 
yioufly demanded. 

So circumftanced, he certainly never could and 
never did wifh the colonifts to be fubdued by, 
arms. He was fully perfuaded, that if fuch fhould 
be the event, they muft be held in that fubdued 
{tate by a great body of ftanding forces, and per- 
haps of foreign forces. He was itrongly of opi- 
nion that fuch armies, firft victorious over Eng- 
lifhmen, in a conflid for Englith conftitutional 
rights and privileges, and afterwards habituated 
(though in America) to keep an Englifh people in 
a ftate of abject fubjection, would prove fatal in 
the end to the liberties of England itfelf; that in 
the mean time this military fyftem would lie as 
an oppreflive burthen upon the national finances ; 
that it would conflantly breed and feed new dif; 
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cuffions, full of heat and acrimony, leading pof- 
fibly to a new feries of wars; and that foreign 
powers, whilft we continued in a fiate at once 
burthened and diftracted, muft at leneth obtain a 
decided fuperiority over us. On what part of his 
late publication, or on what expreflion that might 
have efcaped him in that work, is any man autho- 
rized to charge Mr. Burke with a contradiction 
to the line of his condu@, and to the current of 
his doctrines on the American war? The pamph- 
let is in the hands of his accufers, let them point 
out the paffage if they can. | 

Indeed, the author has been well fifted and fcru- 
tinized by his friends. He is even called to an 
account for every jocular and light expreflion. 
vA ludicrous picture which he made with regard 
to a paflage in the fpeech of a late minifter,* has 
been brought up againft him. That paflage con- 
tained a lamentation for the lofs of monarchy to 
the Americans, after they had feparated from — 
Great Britain. He thought it to be unfeafonable, 
ill judged, and ill forted with the circumftances of 
all the parties. Mr. Burke, it feems, confidered 
it ridiculous to lament the lofs of fome monarch 
or other, toa rebel people, at the moment they 
had for ever quitted their allegiance to theirs and 
our fovereign ; at the time when they had broken 
off all connexion with this nation, and had allied 
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themfelves with its encmies. He certainly muft 
have thought it ‘open to ridicule: and, now that 
it is recalled to his memory, (he had, I believe, 
wholly forgotten the circumftance) he recollects 
that he did treat it with fome levity. But is it a 
fair inference from a jeft on this unfeafonable la- 
mentation, that he was then an enemy to mo- 
narchy either in this or in any other country? 
The contrary perhzps ought to be inferred, if any 
thing at all can be argued from pleafantries good 
or bad. Is it for this reafon, or for any thing he 
has faid or done relative to the American war, 
that he is to enter into an alliance offenfive and 
defenfive with every rebellion, in every country, 
under every circumitance, and raifed upon what- 
ever pretence? Is it becaufe he did not with the 
Americans to be fubdued by arms, that he muft 
be inconfiftent with himfclf, if he reprobates the 
‘conduct of thofe iocicties in England, who alleg- 
ing no one act of tyranny or oppreflion, and come: 
plaining of no hoftile attempt againft our antient 
laws, rights, and ufages, are now endeavouring to 
work the deftruction of the crown of this king- 
dom, and the whole of its conilitution? Is he 
obliged, from: the conceflions he wifhed to be 
made to the colonics, to kecp any terms with 
thofe clubs and federations, who hold out to us as 
a pattern for imitation, the proceedings in France, 
in which a king, who had voluntarily and for- 
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mally divefted himfelf of the right of taxation, 
and of all other fpecies of arbitrary power, has 
been dethroned?—Is it becaufe Mr. Burke wifhed 
to have America rather conciliated than vanquifh- 
ed, that he muft wifh well to the army of repub- 
licks which are fet up in France; a country wherein 
not the people, but the monarch was wholly on 
the defenfive (a poor, indeed, and feeble defen- 
five) to preferve fome fragments of the royal autho- 
rity againft a determined and defperate body of - 
confpirators, whofe object it was, with whatever 
certainty of crimes, with whatever hazard of war, 
and every other fpecies of calamity, to annihilate . 
the whole of that authority ; to level all ranks, 
orders, and diftinctions in the ftate; and utterly 
to deftroy property, not more. by their acts than in 
their principles? 

Mr. Burke has been alfo reproached with an in- 
confiftency between. his late writings and his for- 
mer conduct, becaufe he had propofed in parlia- 
‘ment feveral ceconomical, leading to feveral con- 
ftitutional reforms. Mr. Burke thought, with a 
majority of the houfe of commons, that the in- 
fluence of the crown at one time was too great; — 
but after his majefty had-by a gracious meflage, 
and feveral fubfequent acts of parliament, reduced 
it to a ftandard which fatisfied Mr. Fox himfelf, 
and, apparently at leaft, contented whoever wifh- 
ed to go fartheft in that reduction, is Mr. Burke. 

7 to 
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to allow that it would be right for us to proceed 
to indefinite lengths upon that fubject? that it 
would therefore be juftifable in a people owing 
allegiance to a monarchy, and protefling to main- 
tain it, not to reduce, but wholly to take away all 
prerogative, and a// influence whatfoever ?-——Mutt 
his having made, in virtue of a plan of ceconomical 
regulation, a reduction of the influence of the 
- grown, compel him to allow, that it would be 
right in the French or in us to bring a king to fo 
abject a ftate, as in function not to be fo refpectable 
as an under-fheriff, but in perfon not to differ 
from the condition of a mere prifoner? One 
would think that fuch a thing as a medium had 
never been heard of in the moral world. 

This mode of arguing from your having done 
any thing in a certain line, to the neceflity of do- 
ing every thing, has political confequences of other 
moment than thofe of a logical fallacy. Ifno man 
can propofe any diminution or modification of an 
invidious or dangerous power or influence in go- 
vernment, without entitling friends turned into 
adverfaries, to argue him into the deftruction of 
all prerogative, and to a fpoliation of the whole 
patronage of royalty, I do not know what can 
more effectuaily deter perfons of {ober minds from 
engaging in any reform; nor how the worft ene- 
mics to the liberty of the fubject could contrive 
any mcthod more fit to bring all correctives on 
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_ the power of the crown into fufpicion and difre- 
pute. 

If, fay his accufers, the dread of too great in- 
fluence in the crown of Great Britain could juftify 
the degree of reform which he adopted, the dread 
of a return under the defpotifm of a monarchy 
might juftify the people of France in going much 
further, and reducing monarchy to its prefent no- 
thing. Mr. Burke does not allow, that a fufficient 
argument ad hominem is inferable from thefe pre- 
mifes. If the horrour of the exceffes of an abfolute 
monarchy furnifhes a reafon for abolifhing it, no 
monarchy once abfolute (all have been fo at one 
period or other) could ever be limited. It muft 
be deftroyed ; otherwife no way could be found to 
quiet the fears of thofe who were formerly fub- 
jected to that fway. But the principle of Mr. 
Burke’s proceeding ought to lead him to a very 
‘different conclufion ;—to this conclufion,—that a 
monarchy is a thing perfectly fufceptible of re- 
form ; perfectly fufceptible of a balance of power ; 
and that, when reformed and balanced, for a great 
country, it is the beft of all governments. The 
example of our country might have led France, 
as it has led him, to perceive that monarchy is not 
only reconcileable to liberty, but that it may be 
rendered a great and ftable fecurity to its perpe- 
tual enjoyment. No correétives which he pro- 
pofed to the power of the crown could lead him 
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to approve of a plan of a republick (if fo it may 
be reputed) which has no correctives, 2nd which 
he believes to be incapable of admitting any. No 
principle of Mr. Burke’s conduct or writings 
obliged him, from confiftency, to become an ad- 
vocate for an exchange of mifchiefs ; no principle 
of his could compel him to juftify the fetting up 
in the place of a mitigated monarchy, a new and 
far more defpotick power, under which there is 
no trace of liberty, except what appears in con- 
fufion and in crime. 

Mr. Burke does not admit that the Aion pre- 
dominant in France have abolifhed their monar- 
chy and the orders of their ftate, from any dread 
of arbitrary power that lay heavy an the minds of 
the people. It is not very long fince he has been. 
in that country. Wrhilft there he converfed with 
many defcriptions of its inhabitants. A few per- 
fons of rank did, he allow s, difcover firong and 
manifeft tokens of fuch a {pirit of liberty, as 
might be expected one day to break all bounds. 
Such gentlemen have fince had more reafon to re- 
pent of their want of forefight than I hope any of 
the fame clafs will ever have in this country. But 
this fpirit was far from general even amongit the 
gentlemen. As to’ the lower orders and thofe a 
little above them, in whofe name the prefent 
powers domineer, they were far from difcovering 
any fort of Beeaceon with the power and pre- 
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rogatives of the crown. That vain people were 
rather proud of them: they rather defpifed the 
Englifh for not having a monarch poflefled of fuch: 
high and perfect authority. Tey had felt nothing 
from Lettres de Cachet. The Baftile could infpire 
no horrours into them. This was a treat for their 
betters. It was by art and impulfe ; it was by the 
finifter ufe made of a feafon of fcarcity; it was 
under an infinitely diverfified fucceffion of wicked 
pretences, wholly foreign to the queflion of mo- 
narchy or ariftocracy, that this light people were 
infpired with their prefent fpirit of levelling. 
Their old vanity was led by art to take another © 
turn: It was dazzled and feduced by military li- 
veries, cockades, and epaulcts, until the French 
populace was led to become the willing, but ftill 
the proud and thoughtlefs inftrument and victim 
of another domination. Neither did that people 
defpife, or hate, or fear their nobility. On the 
contrary, they valucd themfelves on the generous 
qualities which diftinguifhed the chiefs of their 
nation. ~ 

So far as to the attack on Mr. Burke, in con- 
fequence of his reforms. 

To fhew that he has in his laft publication: 
abandoned thofe principles of liberty which have 
given energy to his youth, ancl in fpite of his cen- 
fors will afford repofe and confolation to his de- 
clining age, thofe who have thought proper in ~ 
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parliament to declare againft his book, ought to 
have produced fomething in it, which directly or 
indirectly militates with any rational plan of free 
government. It is fomething extraordinary, that 
they whofe memories have fo well ferved them 
with regard to light and ludicrous expreflions 
which years had configned to oblivion, fhould not 
have been able to quote a fingle paflage in a piece 
fo lately publifhed, which contradicts any thing 
he has formerly ever faid in a ftyle either ludi- 
crous or ferious. They quote his former {peeches, 
and his former votes, but not one fyllable from > 
the book. It is only by a collation of the one. 
with tlie other that the alleged inconfiftency can 
be eftablifhed. But as they are unable to cite any 
fuch contradictory paflage, fo neither can they 
. thew any thing in the general tendency and fpirit 
of the whole work unfavourable to a rational and 
generous fpirit of liberty ; unlefs a warm oppofi- 
tion to the fpirit of levelling, to the fpirit of im- 
piety, to the fpirit of profcription, plunder, mur- 
‘der and cannibalifm, be adverfe to the true prin- 
ciples of freedom. 

The author of that ee 33 fuppofed to have 
paffed from extreme to extreme; but he has al- 
ways kept himfelf ina medium. This charge is 
not fo wonderful. It is in the nature of things, 
that they who are in the centre of a circle fhould 
appear directly oppofed to thofe who view them 

from 
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from any part of the circumference. In that 
middle point, however, he will {till remain, though 
he may hear people who themfelves run beyond 
Aurora and the Ganges, cry out, that he is at the 
extremity of the weit. 

In the fame debate Mr. Burke was reprefented by 
Mr. Fox as arguing in a manner which implied that : 
the Britith conftitution could not be defended, but 
by abufing all republicks antient and modern. He 
faid nothing to give the leaft ground for fuch a 
cenfure. He never abufed all republicks. He has 
never profefled himfelf a friend or an enemy to 
republicks or to monarchies in the abftraét. He 
_ thought that the circumftances and habits of every 
country, which it is always perilous and produc- 
tive of the greateft calamities to force, are to de- 
cide upon the form of its government. There is 
nothing in his nature, his temper, or his faculties, 
which fhould make him an enemy to any repub- 
lick modern or antient. Far from it. He has 
ftudied the form and fpirit of republicks very 
early in life; he has ftudied them with great at- 
tention ; and with a mind undifturbed by affec- 
tion or prejudice. He is indeed convinced that 
the fcience of government would be poorly cul- 
tivated without that ftudy. But the refult in his 
mind from that inveftigation has been, and is, 
that neither England nor France, without infinite 
detriment to them, as well in the event as in the 
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experiment, could be brought into a republican 
form; but that every thing republican which can 
be introduced with fafety into either of them, 
muft be built upon a monarchy ; built upon a real, 
not a nominal monarchy, as its effential bafs ; that 
all. fuch inftitutions, whether ariftocratick or de- 
mocratick, muft originate from their crown, and 
in all their proceedings muft refer to it; that by 
the energy of that main {pring alone thofe repub- 
lican parts muft be fet in action, and from thence 
muft derive their whole legal effect, (as amongit 
us they atually do) or the whole will fall into 
confufion. Thefe republican members have no 
other point but the crown in which they can 
poflibly unite. . 
This is the opinion exprefled in Mr. Burke’ S 
‘book. He has never varied in that opinion fince 
he came to years of difcretion. But furely, if at 
any time of his life he had entertained other no- 
tions, (which however he has never held or pro- 
fefled to hold) the horrible calamities brought 
upon a great people, by the wild attempt to force 
their country into a republick, might be more 
than fuyflicient to undeceive his undcritanding, and 
to free it for ever from fuch deftruétive fancies. 
He is certain, that many, even in France, have 
been made fick of their theories by their very fuc- 
cefs in realiling them. 
To fortify the imputation of a acenion from 
his 
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his principles, his conftant attempts to reform 
abufes, have been brought forward. It is true, 
it has been the bufinefs of his ftrength to reform 
abufes in government; and his laft fecble cfforts 
are employed in a ftruggle againft them. Politi- 
cally he has lived in that element ; politically he 
will die in it. Before he departs, J will admit far. 
him that he deferves to have all his titles of merit 
brought forth, as they have been, for grounds 
of condemnation, if one word, juftifying or fup-_ 
porting abufes of any fort, is to be found in that 
book which has kindled fo much indignation in 
the mind of a great man. On the contrary, it 
{pares no exifting abufe. Its very purpofe is to 
make war with abufes; not, indeed, to make war 
with the dead, but with thofe which live, and 
flourifh, and reign. - 

The purpofe for which the abufes ef govern- _ 
ment are brought into view, forms a very mate- 
rial confideration in the mode of treating them. 
The complaints of a friend are things very differ- 
ent from the invectives of an enemy. The charge 
of abufes on the late monarchy of France, was not 
intended to lead to its reformation, but to juftify 
its deftruction. They who have raked into all 
hiftory for the faults of kings, and who have 
ageravated every fault they have found, have 
acted confificntly ; becaufe they acted as enemies, 
Wo man can be a friend to a tempered monarchy 
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who bears a decided hatred to monarchy itfelf. 
He who, at the prefent time, is favourable, or 
even fair to that fyftem, muft act towards it as 
towards a friend with frailties, who is under the 
profecution of implacable foes. I think it a duty in 
that cafe, not to inflame the publick mind againit 
- the obnoxious perfon, by any exaggeration of his 
faults. It is our duty rather to palliate his errours 
and defects, or to caft them into the fhade, and 
induftrioufly to bring forward any good qualities 
that he may happen to poffefs. But when the man 
is to be amended, and by amendment to be pre- 
ferved, then the line of duty takes another direc: 
tion. When his fafety is effectually provided for, 
it tlten becomes the office of a friend to urge his 
faults and vices with all the energy of enlightened 
affection, to paint them in their moft vivid co- 
lours, and to bring the moral patient to a better 
habit. Thus I think with regard to individuals ; 
thus I think with regard to antient and re- 
{pected governments and orders of men. A fpi- 
rit of reformation is never more confiftent with 
itfelf, than when it refufes to be rendered the 
means of deftruction. ‘ 

I fuppofe that enough is faid upon thefe heads 
of accufation. One more I had nearly forgotten, 
but I fhall foon difpatch it. The author of the - 
Reflections, in the opening of the laft parliament, 
entered on the J uae of the Houfe of Commons. 
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a motion for a remonftrance to the crown, which 
is fubftantially a defence of the preceding parlia- 
ment, that had been diffolved under difpleafure. 
It is a defence of Mr. Fox. It is a defence of the 
Whigs. By what connexion of argument, by 
what affociation of idcas, this apology for Mr. Fox 
and his party is, by him and them, brought to 
criminate his and their apologift, I cannot eafily 
divine. It is true, that Mr. Burke received no 
previous encouragement from Mr. Fox, nor any 
the leaft countenance or fupport at the time when 
the motion was made, from him or from any 
gentleman of the party, one only excepted, from 
whofe friendfhip, on that and on other occafions, 
he derives an honour to which he mutt be dull 
indeed to be infenfible.* If that remonftrance 
therefore was a falfe or feeble defence of the mea- 
fures of the party, they were in no wife affected 
by it. It ftands on the Journals. This fecures to 
it a permanence which the author cannot expect 
to any other work of his. Let it fpeak for itfelf 
to the prefent age, and to all pofterity. The party 
had no concern in it; and it can never be quoted. 
againft them. But in the late debate it was pro- 

duced, not to clear the party from an improper 
defence in which they had no fhare, but for the 
kind purpofe of infinuating an inconfiftency be- 
tween the principles of Mr. Burke’s defence of 
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the diflolved parliament, and thofe on which he 
proceeded in his late Reflections on France. 

It requires great ingenuity to make out fuch a 
parallel between the two cafes, as to found a 
charge of inconfiftency in the principles affumed 
in arguing the one and the other. What relation 
had Mr. Fox’s India bill to the conftitution of 
France? What relation had that conftitution to 
the qucftion of right, in a houfe of commons, to 
give or to withhold its confidence from minifters, 
and to ftate that opinion to the crown? What 
had this difcuffion to do with Mr. Burke’s idea in 
1784, of the ill confequences which muft in the 
end arife to the crown from {fetting up the com- 
mons at large as an oppofite intcreft to the com. 
-mons in parliament? What has this difcuffion to 
do with a recorded warning to the pcople, of their 
rafhly forming a precipitate judgment againft their 
reprcfentatives? What had Mr. Burke’s opinion of 
the danger of introducing new thcoretick lan- 
guage unknown to the records of the kingdom, 
and calculated to excite vexatious queftions, inta 
a parliamentary procceding, to do with the French 
afflembly, which defies all precedent, and places 
its whole glory in realifing what had been thought 
the moft vifionary theories? What had this in 
common with the abolition of the French mo- 
narchy, or with the principles upon which the 


Englifh revolution was juitified; a revolution in 
which 
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which parliament, in all its acts and all its decla- 
rations, relizioufly adhcres to * the form of found 
“* words,” without excluding from private dif- 
cuffions, fuch terms of art as may ferve to con- 
duct an inguiry for which none but private per- 
fons are refponfible? Thefe-were the topicks of 
Mr. Burke’s propofed remonftrance ; all of which 
topicks fuppofe the exiftence and mutual relation 
of our three eftates ; as well as the relation of the 
Eaft India company to the crown, to parliament, 
and to the peculiar laws, rights, and ufages of the 
people of Hindoltan. What reference, I fay, had 
thefe topicks to the conftitution of France, in 
which there is no king, no lords, no commons, no 
India company to injure or fupport, no Indian em- 
pire to govern or opprefs? Whiat relation had all. 
or any of thefe, or any queftion which could arife 
between the prerogatives of the crown and the. 
privileges of parliament, with the cenfure of thofe 
factious perfons in Great Britain, whom Mr. Burke 
ftates to be engaged, not in favour of privilege 
avainit prerogative, or of prerogative againtt pri- 
vilege, but in an open attempt againit our crown 
and our parliament; againft our conftitution in 
church and ftate ; againit all the parts and orders 
which compofe the one and the other ? 

No perfons were more fiercely active againft 
Mr. Fox, and againft the meafures of the houfe 
of commons diflalved in 1784, which Mr. Burke 
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defends in that remonftrance, than feveral of thofe 
revolution-makers, whom Mr. Burke condemns 
alike in his remonftrance, and in his book. Thefe 
revolutionifts indeed may be well thought to vary 
in their conduct. He is, however, far from ac 
cufing them, in this variation, of the {malleft de- 
gree of inconfiftency. He is perfuaded, that they 
are totally indifferent at which end they begin the 
demolition of the conftitution.—Some are for com- 
mencing their operations with the deftruction of 
the civil powers, in order the better to pull down 
the ecclefiaflical ; fome with to begin with the ec- 
clefiaftical, in order to facilitate the ruin of the 
civil; fome would deftroy the houfe of commons 
through the crown; fome the crown through the 
houfe of commons; and fome would overturn 
both the one and the other through what they call 
the people. But I believe that this injured writer 
will think it not at all inconfiftent with his prefent 
duty, or with his former life, ftrenuoufly to op- 
pofe all the various partifans of deftruction, let 
them begin where, or when, or how they will, 
No man would fet his face more determinedly 
again{t thofe who fhould attempt to deprive them, 
or any defcription of men, of the rights they pof- 
fefs. No man would be more fteady in prevent- 
ing them from abufing thofe rights to the deftruc- 
tion of that happy order under which they enjoy 
them. As to their title to any thing further, it. 

ought 
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ought to be grounded on the proof they give of 
the fafety with which power may be trufted in 
their hands. When they attempt without difguife, 
not to win it from our affections, -but to force it 
from our fears, they fhew, in the character of their 
means of obtaining it, the ufe they would make 
of their dominion. That writer is too well read in 
men, not to know how often the defire and defign 
of a tyrannick domination lurks in the claim of an 
extravagant liberty. Perhaps in the beginning it 
always difplays itfelf in that manner. No man has 
ever affected power which he did not hope from 
the favour of the exifling government, in any other 
mode. 

The attacks on the author’s confiftency relative 
to France, are (however grievous they may be to 
his feelings) in a great degree external to him and 
to us, and comparatively of little moment to the 
people of England. The fubftantial charge upon 
him is concerning his doétrines relative to the re- 
volution of 1688. Here itis, that they who {peak 
in the name of the party have thought proper to. 
cenfure him the moft loudly, and with the greateft _ 
afperity. Here they faften; and, if they are right 
in their fact, with fufficient judgment in their fe- 
leGtion. If he be guilty in this point he is equally 
blameable, whether he is confiftent or not. If he 
endeavours to delude his countrymen by a falfe 
reprefentation of the fpirit of that leading event, 

and 
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and of the, true nature and tenure of the govern 
ment formed in confequence of it, he:is deeply re- 
{ponfible; he is an cnemy to the free conftitution 
of the kingdom. But he is not guilty in any fenfe. 
I maintain that in his Reflections he has ftated the 
revolution and the fetthement upon their true 
principles of legal reafon and conftitutional po- 

licy. | 
His authorities are the acts and declarations of 
parliament given in their proper words. So far 
as thefe go, nothing can be added to what he has 
quoted. The queftion is, whether he has under- 
ftood them rightly. I think they fpeak plain 
enough. But we muft now fee whether he pro- 
ceeds with other authority than his own conftruc- 
tions; and if he does, on what fort of authority 
he proceeds. In this part, his defence will not be 
made by argument, but by wager of law. He 
takes his compurgators, his vouchers, his cuaran- 
tees, along with him. I know, that he will not | 
be fatisfied with a juftification procecding on ge- 
neral reafons of policy. He mutt be defended on 
party grounds too; or his caufe is not fo tenable 
as I with it to appear. It muft be made out for | 
him, not only, that in his conftruction of thefe 
publick acts and monuments he conforms himfelf 
to the rules of fair, legal, and logical interpreta- 
tion; but it muft be proved that his conftruction 
is in perfect harmony with that of the antient 
whigs, 
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whigs, to whom, againft the fentence of the mo- 
dern, on his part, I here appeal. 

This July, it will be twenty-fix years* fince he 
became connected with a man whofe memory will 
ever be precious to Englifhmen of all parties, as 
long as the ideas of honour and virtue, publick 
and private, are underftood and cherifhed in this 
nation. That memory will be kept alive with | 
particular veneration by all rational and honour- 
able whigs. Mr. Burke entered into a connexion _ 
with that party, through that man, at an age, far 
from raw and immature; at thofé years when men 
are all they are ever likely to become; when he 
was in the prime and vigour of his life; when the 
powers of his underftanding, according to their 
ftandard, were at the beft; his memory exercifed ; 
his judgment formed; and his reading, much 
frefher in the recollection, and much readier in 
the application, than now itis. He was at that 
time as likely as moit men to know what were 
whig and what were tory principles. He was in 
a fituation to difcern what fort of whig principles 
they entertained, with whom it was his wifh to 
form an eternal connexion. Foolifh he would 
have been at that time of life (more foolifh than 
any man who undertakes a publick truft would be 
thought) to adhere to a caufe, which he, amongft 
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~ all thofe who were engaged in it, had the leaft fan- 
guine hopes of, as a road to power. 

There are who remember, that on the removal 
of the whigs in the year 1766, he was as free to 
choofe another connexion as any man in the 
kingdom. To put himfelf out of the way of the 
negotiations which were then carrying on very 
eagerly, and through many channels, with the earl 
of Chatham, he went to Ireland very foon after 
the change of miniftry, and did not return until 
the meeting of parliament. He was at that time 
free from any thing which looked like an engage- 
ment. He was further free at the defire of his 
friends ; for the very day of his return, the mar- 
quis of Rockingham wifhed him to accept an 
employment under the new fyftem. He believes 
he might have had fuch a fituation; but again he 
cheerfully took his fate with the party. 

It would be a ferious imputation upon the pru- 
dence of my friend, to have made even fuch tri- 
vial facrifices as it was in his power to make, for 
principles which he did not truly embrace, or did 
‘not perfectly underftand. In either cafe the folly 
would have been great. The queftion now is, 
_ whether, when he firft practically profefled whig 
principles, he underftood what principles he pro- 
fefied ; and whether in his book, he has faithfully 
exprefled them. 

When 
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When he entered into the whig party, he did 
not conceive that. they pretended to any difco.- 
veries. They did not affect to te better whigs, 
than thofe were who lived in the days in which 
principle was put to the teft. Some of the whigs 
of thofe days were then living.: They were what 
the whigs had been at the revolution ; what they _ 
had been during the reign of queen. Anne; what 
they had been at the acceffion.of the prefent royal 
family. 

‘What they were at thofe ala’ is.to be fen. 
It rarely happens to a party to have the, opportue 
nity of a clear, authentick, recorded declaration of - 
their political tenets upon the fubject of a great 
conititutional event like that ‘of the revolution. 
The whigs had that. opportunity, or, to fpeak more 
properly, they made it. The impeachment of 
Dr. Sacheverel-was undertaken by a whig minif- 
try and a whig houfe of commons, and _ carried 
on before a prevalent and fteady majority of whig 
peers. It was carried -on for the exprefs purpofe 
of ftating the true grounds and principles of the 
revolution ; what the commons emphatically call- 
ed their foundation. It was carried on for the pur- 
' pofe of condemning the principles on which the 
revolution was firft oppofed, and afterwards ca- 
lumniated, in order by a juridical fentence of the 
higheft authority to-confirm and fix whig prin- 
ciples, as they had operated both in the refiftance 
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to king Jarnes, and in the fabfequent fettlement i 
and to fix thém in the extent and with the limi- 
tations with which it was meant they fhould be 
underftood by pofterity. The minifters and ma- 
nagers for the commons were perfons who had, 
many of them, an active fhare in the revolution: 
Moft of them had feen it at an age capable of re. 
flection. The grand event; and all the difcuffions 
- which led to it, and followed it, were then alive 
in the memory and converfation of all men. The 
managers for the commons mutt be fuppofed to 
have fpoken on that fubject the prevalent ideas of © 
the heading party in the commons, and of the — 
whig miniftty. Undoubtedly they fpoke alfo their 
own private opinions; and the private opinions 
of fiich men are not without weight. They were 
not wnbratiles doctores, men who had ftudied a free 
conftitution only m its anatomy, and upon dead 
fyftems. ‘Fhey knew it alive and in action. 

In this proceeding, the whig principles, as ap- 
plied to the revolution and fettlement, are to be 
found, or they are to be found no where. I wifh 
the whig readers of this appeal firft to turn to 
Mr. Burke’s Reflections from page 49 to page 8: ; 
and then to attend to the following extracts 
| frem the trial of Dr. 'Sacheverel. After this, 
they will confider two things; firft, whether the 
doctrine i Mr. Burke’s. Reficctions be confonant 
to that of the whigs of that period ; and fecondly, | 

whether 
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whether they choofe to abandon the principles 
which belonged to the progenitors of fome of 
them, and to the predeceflors of them all, and 
to learn new principles of whiggifm, imported 
from France, and diffeminated in this country 
from diffenting pulpits, from federation focieties, 
and from the pamphlets, which (as containing the 
political creed of thofe fynods) are induftrioufly 
circulated in all parts of the two kingdoms. This 

is their affair, and they will make their option. 
Thefe new whigs hold, that the fovereignty, 
whether exercifed by one or many, did not only 
originate from the people (a pofition not denied, 
nor worth denying or affenting to) but that, in 
the people the fame fovereignty’ conftaritly and 
unalienably refides; that the people may lawfully 
depofe kings, not only for mifcondudt, but with- 
out any mifconduct at all; that they may fet up 
any new fafhion of government for themfelves, or 
continue without any government at their plea~ 
fure ; that the people are effertially their own rule, 
and their will the meafure of their conduct; that 
the tenure of magiftracy is not a proper fubje@ of 
contract; becaufe magiftrates have duties, but no 
rights: and that if a contract de facto is made with 
them ‘in one age, allowing that it binds at all, it 
only binds thofe who aré immediately concerned 
in it, but does not pafs to pofterity. Thefe doc- 
trines concerning the people (a term which they 
L2 are 
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are far from accurately defining, but by which, 
from many circumftances, it is plain enough they 
mean their own faction, if they fhould grow by 
early arming, by treachery, or violence, into the 
prevailing force) tend, in my opinion, to the utter 
fubverfion, not only of all government, in all 
modes, and to all ftable fecurities to rational free- 
dom, but to all the rules and principles of morality 
itfelf. 

I aflert, that the antient whigs held doctrines, 
totally different from thofe I have laft mentioned. 
I afflert, that the foundations laid down by the 
commons, on the trial of Dr. Sacheverel, for juf- 
tifying the revolution of 1688, are the very fame 
laid down in Mr. Burke’s Reflections; that is to 
fay,—a breach of the original contrac, implied and 
expreffed in the conftitution of this country, as a 
fcheme of government fundamentally and invio- 
lably fixed in king, lords, and’ commons.—That 
the fundamental fubverfion of this antient confti- 
' tution, by one of its parts, having been attempted, 

and in effect accomplifhed, juftificd the revolution. 
That it was juftified ou/y upon the neceffity of the 
cafe; as the only means left for the recovery of 
that antient conftitution, formed by the original 
contrac? of the Britifh ftate ; as well as for the fu- 
ture prefervation of the fame government. Thefe 
_are the points to be proved. 

A general opening to the charge againit Dr. Sa- 
chevcrel 
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cheverel was made by the attorney-general, Sir 
John Montagu; but as there is nothing in that 
opening {peech which tends very accurately to 
fettle the principle upon which the whigs pro- 
ceeded in the profecution (the plan of the fpeech 
not requiring it) I proceed to that of Mr. Lech- 
mere, the manager, who {poke next after him. 
The following are extracts, given, not in the ex- 
act order in which they ftand in the printed trial, 
but in that which is thought moft fit to bring the 
ideas of the whig commons diftinctly under our 
view, 


MR. LECHMERE.™ 


© It becomes an indif/penfable duty upon us, who 
‘ appear in the name and on the behalf of all the 
‘commons of Great Britain, not only to demand 
‘ your lorddhips juftice on fuch a criminal [Dr. Sa- 
* cheverel ] but clearly and openly to affert our foun- 
‘ dations”? —— — Oo | 
© The nature of our conftitution is that of a /i- 
‘ mited monarchy; wherein the fupreme power is 
‘ communicated and divided between queen, lords, 
‘and commons; though the executive power and 
‘adminiftration be wholly in the crown. The 
¢ terms of fuch a conftitution do not only fuppofe, 


* State Trials, vol. v. p. 651. 
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‘but exprefs, an original contract between the 
‘ crown and the people; by which that fupreme 
‘ power was (by mutual confent, and not by ac- 
‘ cident) limited, and lodged in more hands than 
‘one. <And the uniform prefervation of fuch a con- 
¢ flitution for fo many ages, without any fundamental 
‘ change, demonftrates to your lord/hips the continuance 
© of the fame contrceét.’ 
‘ The confequences of fuch a frame of govern- 
‘ment are obvious. ‘That the /aws are the rule 
‘-¢o both; the common meafure of the power of 
¢ the crown, and of the obedience of the fubject ; 
‘ and if the executive part endeavours the /ubver- 
‘ fron and total deftruction of the government, the ori- 
‘ ginal contract is thereby broke, and the right of 
‘ allegiance ceafes; that part of the government, 
‘thus fundamentally injured, hath a right to fave 
‘ or recover that conftitution in which it had an 

‘ original intereft’” — — — 

‘The neceffary means (which 1s the phrafe ufed 
* by the commons in their firft article) are words 
“ made choice of by them with the greateft caution. 
¢ Thofe means are defcribed (in the preamble ta 
‘their charge) to be, that glorious enterprize, 
¢ which his late majefty undertook, with an arm- 
‘ed force, to deliver this kingdom from popery 
‘ and arbitrary power; the concurrence of many. 
‘ fubjects of the realm, who came over with him 
‘in that enterprize, and of many others of aif 
© ranks 


eD- eee #3}|}£zaea, 
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$ ranks and orders, who appeared in arms in many 
¢ parts of the kingdom in aid of that enterprize. 


‘ Thefe were the means that brought about the . 


‘revolution; and which the act that paffed foon 


S after, declaring the rights and liberties of the fub- 


< ject, and fettling the fucceffion of the crown, intends, 
¢ when his late majefty is therein called the gio: 
‘ rious inftrument of delivering the kingdom; apd 
‘which the commons, in the laft part of their 
‘ firft article, exprefs by the word re/iance. 
¢ But the commons, who will never be unmind- 
* ful of the allegiance of the fubjects to the crown 
‘ of this realm, judged it highly incumbent upon 
‘ them, out of regard to the /afety of her mayefty's 
$ perfon and government, and the antient and legal 
© conftitution of this kingdom, to call that refiftance 
‘the necefary means; thereby plainly founding 
‘ that power, right, and refiftance, which was ex- 
‘ ercifed by the people at the time of the happy 
¢ revolutian, and which the duties of /¢/f-pre/er- 
* wation and religion called them to, upon the NE- 
‘ CESSITY of the cafe, and at the fame time effectus 
‘ally fecuring her majefty’s government, and the due 
¢ allegiance of all her fabjects,’ 
‘ The nature of fuch an original contra of go- 
¢ vernment proves, that there is not only a power 
‘in the people, who have inherited this freedom, to 
¢ aflert their own title to it; but they are bound 
Ls ‘in 


te 
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‘in duty to tranfmit the /ame conftitution to their 
“ pofterity alfo” | | 


, ee - rm" * * * a 


’ Mr. Lechmere made a fecond fpeech. Notwith- 
ftanding the clear and fatisfactory manner in which 
he delivered himfelf in his firft upon this arduous 
queftion, he thinks himfelf bound again diftin¢ctly 
to aflert the fame foundation; and to juitify the 
revolution on the cafe of neceffity only, upon prin- 

. ciples perfectly coinciding with thofe laid down 
in Mr. Burke’s letter on the French affairs, 


MR. LECHMERE .. | 


 Thecom- © Your lordfhips were acquainted, in opening 
mons ftridt- P ° ; ° 
lyconine * the charge, with how great caution, and with 


ofarevol. © What unfeigned regard to her majefty and her 
city © government, and the duty and allegiance of her 
aS {ubjects, the commons made ufe of the words 
es ‘ neceffary means, to exprefs the refiftance that was 
‘ made ufe of: to bring about the revolution, and 
‘with the condemning of which the doctor is 
‘ charged by this article; not doubting but that 
‘the honour and juftice of that refiftance, from 


‘ the neceffity of that. cafe, and to which alone we have 
7 : ‘ feridtly 
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. © rift confined ourfelves, when duly confidered, 

‘ would confirm and ftrengthen,+ and be under- 
* ftood to be an effectual fecurity for an allegiance 
‘ of the fubje& to the crown of this realm, in every 
‘ other cafe where there is not the fame neceffity; and 
‘that the right of the people to /e/f-defence, and 
‘ prefervation of their liverties, by refiftance, as their 
‘ laft remedy, is the refult of a cafe of fuch neceflity 
‘only, and by which the original contract between 
‘ king and people, is broke. This was the principle 
‘daid down and carried through all that was faid 


‘ with refpect to allegiance ; and on which founda- 


* tion, in the name and on the behalf of all the come 
“ mons of Great Britain, we affert and suftify that re- 
< fftance by which the late happy revolution was i 
about’ —- — — 

‘It appears to your lordfhips and the world, 


‘that breaking the original contract between king and 


‘ people, were the words made choice of by that 
‘ houfe of commons, [the houfe of commons which 
‘ originated the declaration of right, ] with the 

‘ greateft deliberation and judgment, and approved 
‘of by your lordfhips, in that firft and funda- 
‘mental ftep towards the re-effablifhment of the 
¢ government, which had received fo great a fhock 
‘from the evil counfels which had been given to 
‘ that unfortunate prince.’ 


* * * * * % * % 
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Sir John Hawles, another of the managers, fol- 
lows the fteps of his brethren, pofitively affirming 
the doctrine of non-refiftance to government to 
be the general, roral, religious, and political rule 
for the fubject ; and juftifying the revolution on 
the fame principle with Mr. Burke, that is, as an 
exception from necefity—Ipdeed he carries the doc- 
trine on the general idea of non-refiitance much 
further than Mr. Burke has done; and full as far 
as it can perhaps be fupported by any duty of 
perfec obligations; however noble and heroick it 
may be, in many cafes, to fuffer death rather than 
difturb the tranquillity of our country. 


3IR JOHN HAWLES.” 


- © Certainly it muft be granted, that the doctrine 
‘ that commands obedience to the fupreme power, 
‘ though in things contrary to nature, even to fuffer 
‘ death, which is the higheft injuftice that can be 
* done a man, rather than make an oppofition to 
“ the fupreme power [is reafonable ; |]+ becaufe the 
“death of one, or fome few private perfons, is a 


* Page 676. 

t The words neceffary to the completion of the fentence are 
wanting in the printed trial—but the confiruction of the fen- 
tence, as well as the foregoing part of the fpeech, juftify the 
tnfertion of fome fuch fupp'emental words as the above. 


' | ‘ lefs 
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© lefs evil than difurbing the whole government ; that 
“law muft needs be underftood to forbid the 
¢ doing or faying any thing to difturb the govern 
“ment; the rather becaufe the obeying that law 
¢ cannot be pretended to be againft nature: and 
‘the doctor’s refufing to obey that implicit law, 
*is the reafon for which. he is now profecuted; 
‘ though he would have it believed, that the rea- 
‘fon he is now profecuted, was for the doctrine 
© he afferted of obedience te the fupreme power ; 
‘ which he might have preached as long as he had 
* pleafed, and the commons would have taken no 
‘ offence at it, if he had ftopped there, and not 
‘ have taken upon him, on that pretence or occa- 
‘ fion, to have caft odious colours upon the revoe 
* ution.’ 


2 ¥ * % # * * w 


General Stanhope was among the managers: 
He begins his fpeech by a reference to the opinion 
of his fellow matagers, which he hoped had put 
beyond all doubt the limits and qualifications that 
the commons had placed to their doétrines con- 
cerning the revolution ; yet not fatisfied with this 
general reference, after condemning the principle 
of non-refiftance, which is aflerted in the fermon 
without any exception, and ftating, that under the 
fpecious pretence of preaching a peaceable doce 

trine, 
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trine, Sacheverel and the jacobites meant in reality 
to excite a rebellion in favour of the pretender, he 
explicitly. limits his ideas, of refiftance with the 
boundaries laid dawn. ie his as Se and by 
Mr: Burke. - ae : 


Se. 
od 


oe GENERAL STANHOPE. 


| °. The conftitution of England is founded upon 


‘ compact; and the fubjects of this kingdom have, 


“in their feveral publick and private capacities, as 
‘ legal a title to what are their rights by law, as a 
‘-prince tothe pofleflion of his crown, 

,* Your lordfhips,. and, moft.that hear,me, are 
‘ witnefles, and muft:remember ‘the néceffities of 
€ thofe times which brought about the revalution : 
‘ that no other remedy was left to preferve our re- 
¢dicion and liberties ; that refiftance was neceflary, 
© and confequently uff, — — — 

‘ Had the doctor, in the remaining part of his 
, fermon, preached up peace, auietnel and the 
‘like, and fhewn how happy we are under her 
‘.majeity’s adminiftration, and exhorted obedience 
‘ toit, he had never been called to anfwer a charge 
“at your lordfhips bar. But the tenor of all his 
‘fubfequent difcourfe is one continued invective 
‘.azainit the government.’ | 


~ 


* ot * # * * i * 
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Mr. Walpole (afterwards Sir Robert) was one 
of the managers on this occafion; He was an ho: 
nourable man and a found whig. ' He was not, as 
the jacobites and difcontented whigs of his time 
have reprefented him, and as ill-informed people 
ftill reprefent him, a prodigal and corrupt minif- 
ter. They charged him in their libels and fedi- 
tious converfations as having firft reduced corrup- 
tion to a fyftem. Such was their cant. But he 
was far from governing by corruption. He go- 
yerned.by party attachments. - The charge of fyf- 
tematick corruption is lefs applicable to him, per- 
* haps, than to any mmifter who ever. ferved the 
crown for fo great a length: of time. He gained 
over very few from the oppofition. Without be- 

ing a genius of the firft clafs, he was an intelligent, 
prudent, and fafe minifter. . He loved peace ; and 
he helped to communicate the fame difpofition to 
nations at leaft as warlike and reftlefs as that in 
which he had the chief dire¢tion of affairs. Though 
he ferved a mafter who was fond of martial fame, 
he kept all the eftablifhments very low. The 
land tax continued at two fhillings in the pound 
for the greater part of his adminiftration. The 
other impofitions were moderate. The profound - 
repofe, the equal liberty, the firm protection of 
juft laws during the long period of his power, 
were the principal caufes of that profperity which — 
afterwards took fuch rapid ftrides. towards pertfec- 

tion ; 
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tion ; and. which furnifhed to this nation ability 
to acquire the military glory which it has fince 
obtained, as well as to bear the burthens, the caufe 
4nd confequence of that warlike reputation. With 
many virtues, publick and private, he had his 
faults ; but his faults were fuperficial. A carelefs, 
coarfe, and over familiar ftyle of difcourfe, with- 
out fufficient regard to perfons or oceafiéns, and 
an almoft total want of political decorum, were 
the errours by which he was moft-hurt in the pub. 
lick opinion ; and thofe through which his ene. 
mies obtained the greateft advantage over him. 
But juftice muft be done. The prudence, fteadi- 
nefs, and vigilance of that man, joined to the 
greateft poffible lenity in his charatter and his po- 


' liticks, preferved the crown to this royal family ; 


\ 
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and with it, their laws and liberties to this coun- 
try. Walpole had no other plan of defence for 
the revolution, than that of the other managers, 
and of Mr. Burke; and he gives full as little coun- 


tenance to any arbitrary attempts, on the part of 


reftlefs and factious men, for framing new govern- 
ments according to their fancies. 


MR. WALPOLE. 


‘ Refiftance is no where enacted to be legal, but 

‘ fubjected, by all the laws now in being, to the 

: * greatelt penalties. It is what is not, cannot, nor 
‘ ought 
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¢ oupht ever to be defcribed, or affirmed, in any 
© pofitive law, to be excufable: when, and upon 
© what never-to-be-expected occafions, it may be ex- 
© ercifed, no man can forefee ; and it ought never to 
© be thought of, but when an utter fubverfon of the 
‘ laws of the realm threatens the whole frame of our 
‘ conflitution, and no redrefs can otherwife be hoped 
‘for. It therefore does, and ought for ever, to 
‘ftand, in the eye and letter of the law, as the 
© bighef offence. But becaufe any man, or party of 
‘ men, may not, out of folly or wantorinefs, com- 
‘mit treafon, or make their ewn difcontents, ill 
‘ principles, or difgutfed affections to another in- 
‘ tereft, a pretence to refift the fupreme power, 
© will it follow from thence that the utmo/? nece/fity 


‘ ought not to engage a nation in its own defence, 
‘ for the prefervation of the whole?’ 
me * w % * #* 2 ; * 


Utmoft ne- 
ceflity jufti- 


fies it. 


Sir Jofeph Jekyl was, as I have always heard 


and believed, as nearly as any individual could be, 
the very ftandard of whig priaciples in his age. 
He was a learned, and an able man; full of ho- 
nour, integrity, and publick fpirit; no lover of 
innovation ; nor difpofed to change his folid prin- 

ciples for the giddy fafhion of the hour. Let us 
hear this whig. : 


SIR 
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SIR JOSEPH JEKYL. 


‘In clearing up and vindicating the. juftice of 
‘ the revolution, which was the fecond thing pro- 
© pofed, it is far from the intent of the commons 
‘ to ftate the /imits and beunds of the fubyect’s fub- 
‘ miffion to the fovereign. That which the law 
‘ hath been wifely filent in, the commons defire to 
‘ be filent in too; nor will they put any cafe of a 
‘ juftifiable refiftance, but that of the revolution 
‘only; and they perfuade themfelves that the doing 
‘ right to that refiftance will be fo far from promoting 


. © popular licence or confufion, that it will have a con- 


' To fecure 
the laws, 
the only 
aim of the 
revolution. 


‘ trary effet, and be a means of fettling mens minds 
‘ in the love of, and. veneration for the laws; to-ref- 


* cue and fecure which, was the ONLY aim and 


“ intention of thofe concerned in refiftance.’ 


* * e & * * ® 


. Dr. Sacheverel’s counfel defended him on this 
principle, namely—that whuilft he enforced from 
the pulpit the general doctrine of non-refiftance, 
he was not obliged to take notice of the theoretick 
limits which ought to modify that doctrine. Sir 
Jofeph Jekyl, in his reply, whilft he controverts its 
application to the doctor’s defence, fully admits 
7 ; and 
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and even enforces the principle itfelf, and fupports 
the revolution of 1688, as he and all the mana- 
gers had done hefore, exactly upon the fame 


grounds on which Mr. Burke has built, in his re- 


Hieétions on the French revolution, 


' $IR JOSEPH JEKYL. 


© If the Doctor had pretended to have ftated 
© the particular bounds and limits of non-refiftance, 
* and told the people in what cafes they might, or 
© might not refift, be would have been much to blame; 
* nor was one word faid in the articles, or by the 
‘managers, as if that was expected frorh him: 
‘ but, on the contrary, we have infifted, that in NO 
© cafe can refiftance be lawful, but in cafe of extreme 
‘neceflity ; and where the conftitution cannot other- 
© wife be preferved; and fuch neceffity ought to be 
* plain and obvious to the fenfe and judgment of the 
© whole nation; and this was the cafe at the revoe 
© lution? , 7 


"« 


* e * * * * 2 *® 


The-counfel for Doctor Sacheverel, in defend- 
ing their client, were driven in reality to abandon 
the fundamental principles of his doétrine, and to 


confefs, that an exception to the general doctrine. 
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of paflive obedience and non-refiftance did exift 
in the cafe of the revolution. : This the managers 
for the commons confidered .as having . gained 
their caufe; as their having obtained the whole of 
what. they contended for. They congratulated 
themfelves and the nation on a civil victory, as 
glorious and as honourable as any that had ob- 
tained in arms during that reign of triumphs. 

Sir Jofeph Jekyl, in his reply to Harcourt, and 
the othet gteat meh who conducted the caufe for 
the tory fide, fpoke in the following memarable 


terms, diftinctly ftating the whole of what the 


whig houfe of commons contended for, in the 
name of all their conftituents :— 


SIR JOSEPH JEKYLs 


‘ My lords, the conceflions [the conceffions of 
‘ Sacheverel’s counfel} are thefe:—That neceffity 
“creates an exception to. the general rule of fub- 
‘mifion to the prince ;—that fuch exception is 
‘ underftood or implied in the laws that require 
‘ fuch fubmiffion ;—and that the cafe of the revolu« 
‘ tion was a cafe of neceffity. 

‘ Thefe are conceflions fo ample, and do fo fully 
¢ anfwer the drift of the commons in this article, 
‘and are to the utmo/? extent of their meaning in it, 
© that I can’t forbear congratulating them ie 

‘ this 
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* this fuccefs of thcir impeachment ; that in full 
“ parliament, this erroneous doctrine of unlimited 
* non-refiftance is given up and difclaimed. And 
* may it not, in after ages, be an addition to; the 
‘ glories of this bright reign, that fo many of thofe 
* who are honoured with being in her majefty’s 
© fervice have been at your lordfhips: bar, thus 
* fuccefsfully contending for the ational rights of 
* her people, and proving they are not Deere 
© or remedilefs ? 

* But to return to thefe cits I muft ap- 
© peal to your lordfhips,. whether. they are not 2 
‘ total departure fram the Dodctor’s anf{wer.’ 


% # % _ * ° * 8 
I now proceed to fhew that the whig managers 
for the commons meant to preférve the governs 
ment on a firm foundation, by afferting the per- 
petual validity of the fettlkement then made, and 
its coercive power upon pofterity. I mean to fhew 
that, they gave no fort of countenance to any doc 
trine tending to imprefs the people, taken feparately 
from the legiflature which includes the crown, 
with an idea that they had acquired a moral or 
civil competence to alter (without breach of the 
eriginal compact on the part of the king) the fuc- 
ceffion ta the crown,.at.their pleafure; much lefs, — 


that they had acquired any right,’ in. the :cafe ‘of 
M 2 fuch 


- 
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fuch an event as caufed the revolution, to fet up 
any new form of government. The author of the 
Reflections, I believe, thought that no man of 
common underftanding could oppofe to this doc- 
trine, the ordinary fovereign power, as declared 
in the act of queen Anne. That is, that the kings 
er queens of the realm, with the confent of parlia- 
ment, are competent to regulate and to fettle the 
fucceffion of the crown. This power is and ever 
was inherent in the fupreme fovereignty; and 
was not, as the political divines vainly talk, ac- 
quired by. the revolution. It is declared in the old 
ftatute of queen Elizabeth. Such a power muft 
refide in the complete fovereignty of every king- - 
dom; and it ‘is in fact exercifed in all of them. 
But this right of competence in the legiflature, not . 


_ in the people, is by: the legiflature itfelf to be exer- 


cifed with found difcretion; that is to fay, it is to 
be exercifed or not, in conformity to the funda- 
mental principles of. this. government ; to the rules 
of moral obligation; and:‘to the faith of pacts, 
either contained in the nature of the tranfaction, 
or entered into by. the body corporate of the king 
dom ; which body, in juridical conftruction, never - 


dies ; and in fact never lofes its membets at once 


by death. 

Whether this doitrine is secoacieable to the 
modern philofophy of government, I believe the 
author ncither knows nor cares; as he has little 

, — refpect 
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re{pect for any of that fort of philofophy. This 
may be becaufe his capacity and knowledge do . 
mot reach to it. If fuch be the cafe, he cannot be 
blamed, if he acts on the fenfe of that incapacity 5 
he cannot be blamed, if in the moft arduous and 
critical queftions which can poffibly arife, and 
which affect to the quick the vital parts of our 
conftitution, he takes the fide which leans moft to 
fafety and fettlement ; that he is refolved not “to 
“* be wife beyond what is written” in the legifla 
tive record and praétice; that when doubts arife 
on them, he endeavours to interpret one ftatuté 
by another ; and to reconcile them all to eftablifhed 
recognifed morals, and to, the general antient 
known policy of the laws of England. Two things — 
are equally evident, the firft is, that the legiflature 
polfeffes the power of regulating the fucceflion of 
the crown; the fecond, that in the exercife of that - 
right it has uniformly acted as if wnder the r% 
/traints which the author has ftated. That author 
makés what the antients call mes majerum, not in- 
deed his fole, but certainly his principal rule of 
policy, to guide his judgment in whatever regards — 
pur laws. Uniformity and analogy can be pre- 
ferved in them by this procefs only. That point 
being fixed, and laying faft hold of a ftrong bot- 
tom, our {peculations may {wing in all directions, 
without publick detriment, becaufe they will ridé 
with fure anchorage. 

3 M 3 _ hh 
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. In this manner thefe things have been always 
confidered by our anceftors. .There aré fome in- 
deed who have the art of turning the very acts of 
parliament which were made for fecuring the 
hereditary fucceffion in the prefent royal family 
by rendering it penal to doubt of the validity of 
thofe acts ‘of parliament, into an inftrument for 
defeating all their ends and purpofes: but upon 
grounds fo very foolifh, that it is not worth while 
to take further notice of fuch fophiftry. | 

.. To prevent any‘ unneceflary fubdivifion, I fhall 
here put together what may be neceflary to fhew 
the perfect agreement of the whigs with Mr. 
Burke, in his affertions, that the revolution made 
‘no “ effential. change in the conftitution of the 
«© monarchy, or in any of its antient, found, and 
© jegal principles; that the fucceffion was fettled 
“im the Hanover family, upon the idea, and in 
® the mode. of .an hereditary fucceflion qualified 
“ with Proteftantifm ; that it was not fettled upon 
$ elective principles, in any fenfe of the word e/cc- 
** tive, or under any modification or defcription 
“* of election whatfoever; but, on the contrary, 
“< that the nation,- after the revolution,. renewed 
“by a frefh compact the fpirit of the origina} 
* compact of the ftate, binding itfelf, both in its 
“< exifting members and all its pofterity, to adhere to. 
“ the fettlement of an hereditary fucceffion in the 
“* Proteftant line, drawn from. James the Firft,.as 
** the ftock of inheritance.” : 
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SIR JOHN HAWLES. - 


“If he [Dr. Sacheverel] is of the opinion he 
¢ pretends, I cannot imagine how it comes to pafs, 
“that he that pays that deference to the fupreme 
‘ power has preached fo directly.céntrary to the 
“determinations of the fupreme power in this 
* governments he very well knowing that the 
“ lawfulnefs of the revolution, and of the means 
“ whereby it was brought about, has already been 
“ determined by the aforefaid acts of parliament : 
“and do it in the worft manner he could invent. 
‘ For queftioning the right to the crown here in Eng- 
‘ fand, has procured the fhedding of more blood, and 
‘ caufed more flaughter, than all the other matters 
‘ tending to difturbances in the government, put to- 
‘ gether. If, therefore, the doctrine which the 


* apoftles had laid down, was only to continue the - 


* peace of the world, as thinking the death of 
* fome few particular perfons better to be borne 
‘with than a civil war; fure itis the higheft 
‘ breach of that law to ve the firit Principles 
‘ of this government.’ | 

‘If the doctor had been contented with the 


Neceffity of . 


fettling the 
right of the 
crown, and 
fubmiffion | 
to the fet- 
tlement. 


‘ liberty he took of preaching up the duty of paf- | 


‘ five obedience, in the moft extenfive manner he 
* had thought fit, and would have ftopped there, 
* your lordfhips would not have 7 the trouble, 

M4 ; San 
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‘ in relation to him, that you now have ; but it is 
‘ plain, that he preached up his. abfolute and un- 
* conditional obedience, not to continue the peace 
© and tranquillity of this nation, but to fet the fubjects 
© at firife, and to raife a-war in the bowels of this 
© nation; and it is for zhis that he is now pro- 
‘ fecuted; though he would fain have it believed 
‘ that the prafecution was for preaching the peace- 
¢ able doctrine of abfolute obedience.’ 


* * . *. . + % 
SIR JOSEPH JEKYLe 


Whole ¢ The whole tenor of the adminiftration, then - 


frame of go- 


vernment ¢ in being, was agreed by all to be a tofal depar- 


reftored un- 
hurt on the. § ture from the conftitution. ‘The nation was at that 


Pneme i time united in that opinion, all but the criminal 
‘ part of it. And as the nation joined in the 
‘ judgment of their difeafe, fo they did in the re- 
, ‘medy. They faw there was no remedy left but the 
‘ Jaf; and when that remedy took place, the whole 
< frame of the government was reftored entire and un 
‘ durt.* This fhewed the excellent temper the 


¢ nation 


* ¢ What we did was, in truth and fubftance and in a con- 

* ftitutional light, a revolution, not made, but prevented. We 
“took folid fecurities; we fettled doubtful queftions; we cor- 
© reéted anomalies in our law. Jn the ftable fundamental parts 
, | ‘of 
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€ nation ‘was in at that time, that, after fuch pro- 
¢ vocations from an abufe of the regal power, and 
€ fuch a convulfion, 0 one part of the con/titution 
© was altered, or fuffered the leaft damage: but, on 


© the contrary, the whole received new life and vigour.” 


& & . * - mM » xs & * . 


The tory counfel for Dr. Sacheverel having in. 


finuated, that a great and effential alteration in 
the conftitution had been wrought by the revolu- 
tion, Sir Jofeph Jeky! is fo ftrong on this point, 


that he takes fire even at the infinuation of his 


o 


being of fuch an opinion. 


SIR JOSEPH JEKYL. 


‘If the Doctor inftructed his counfel to infinu- 
© ate that there was any innovation in the con/ftitu- 


© of our conftitution, we made no revolution; no, nor any 
‘ alteration at all. We did not impair the monarchy. Perhaps 
‘it might be fhewn that we ftrengthened it very confiderabl y- 
‘ The nation kept the fame ranks, the fame orders, the fame 
‘ privileges, the fame franchifes, the fame rules for property, 
“the fame fubordinations, the fame ofder in the law, in the 
_ © revenue, and in the magiftracy ; the fame lords, the fame coms 


¢ mons, the fame corporations, the fame electors.’ Mfr. Burke's’ 


‘ fpeech in the houfe of commons, oth Felruary 1790. It appcars 
how exactly he coincides in every thing with Sir Jofeph Jeky}. 


* tion, 


No innovwa- 
tion at the 
revolution. 


Revolution 
mo precee 
dent for vo- 
luntary 
cancelling 
allegiance. 
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© tion wrought. by the revolution, it is an addition ta 


$ bis crime. The revolution did not introduce any in- 


‘ novation; it was a reftoration of the antient funda- — 
© mental conftitution of the ait and giving it its 
‘ proper force and energy.’ ‘ 


* * a a a Se it & 


. The folicitor general, Sir Robert Eyre, diftin-— 
guifhes exprefsly the cafe of the revolution, and 
its principles, from a proceeding at pleafure, on 
the part of the people, to change their antient 
conftitution, and to frame a new. government for 
themfelves. He diftinguifhes it with the fame 
care from the principles of regicide, and republi- 
canifm, and the forts of refiftance condemned by 
the doctrines of the church of .England, and, 

which ought to be condemned, by the doctrines 
of all churches a asi on 


MR. SOLICITOR GENERAL, SIR ROBERT EYRE, 


_,© The seals at the sevelation, which was 
‘ founded } in unavoidable neceffity, could be no de- 
‘ fence to a man that was attacked for afferting that 
‘ the péople might cancel their allegiance at pleafure, 
* or dethrone and murder their fovereign by a judiciary 
‘ fentence. For it can never be inferred from the 
‘ lawfulnefs 
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6 lawfulnefs of refiftance, at a time when @ total 
< fubverfion of the government both in church and fate 
© was intended, that a people may take up arms, and 
© call their fovereign to account at pleafure; and, there- 
* fore, fince the revolution. could be of no fervice in 
“ giving the leaft colour for afferting any fuch wicked 
* principle, the doctor: could never intend to put 
* it into the mouths of thofe new preachers, and 
‘ new politicians, for-a defence; unlefs it be his 
opinion, that the refiftance at the revolution can 
* bear any parallel with the execrable murder of the 
‘ royal martyr, fo juftly detefted by the whole nation. 
“It is plain that the doctor is not impeached 
‘ for preaching a general doctrine, and enforcing 
“‘ the general duty of obedience, but for preaching 
* againft an excepted cafe, after he has fiated the ex- 
‘ ception. He is not impeached for preaching the 
“ general doctrine of obedience, and the utter ille- 
‘ gality of refiftance upon any pretence whatfo- 
‘ever; but becaufe, having firft laid down the 
‘general doctrine as true, without any excep- 
‘tion, he ftates the excepted cafe, the revolution, in 
‘ exprefs terms, as an objection; and then aflum- 
‘ ing the confideration of that excepted cafe, de- 
“nies there was any refiftance in the revolution ; 
¢ and afferts, that to impute refiftance to the revo- 
¢ lution, would caft black and odious colours upon 
fit. This is not preaching the doctrine of non- 
§ refiftance, in the genera/ terms ufed by the ho- 
: ‘ milies, 


Revolution 
not like the 
cafe of 
Charles the 
Firft. 


Sacheve- 
vel’s doc- 
trine in- 
tended to 
bring an 
odium on 
ghe revolu- 
gion, =~ 


( 


True de- 


- fence of 


the revolu- 
tion on ab- 
folute ne- 
cefity. 


@ 
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© milies, and the fathers of the church, wheré 
* cafes of neceflity may be under/tood to be excepted 
$ by a tacit implication, as the counfel have allowed ; 
¢ but is preaching direCtly againft the refiftance at 
¢ the revolution, which, in the courfe of this de- 
* bate, has been all along admitted to be neceffary 
* and suft, and tan have no other meaning than to 
* bring a difhonour upon the revolution, and an 
* odium upon thofe great and illuftrious perfons, 
§ thofe friends to the monarchy and the church, that 


. © affifted in bringing it about. For had the doctot 


¢ intended any thing elfe, he would have treated 
t the cafe of the revolution in a different manner, 
* and have given it the true and fair anfwer; he 
* would have faid, that the refiftance at the revo- 
‘lution was of ab/olute neceffity, and the only means 
* left to revive the conftitution ; and muf} therefore be 
© taken as an excepted cafe, and could never come 
‘ within the reach and intention of the general 
* dodtrine of the church. 

‘ Your lordfhips take notice on what grounds 


_ the doctor continues to affert the fame pofition 


¢in his anfwer. But is it not moft evident, that 
‘the general exhortations to be met with in the 
‘ homilies of the church of England, and fuch like 
© declarations in the ftatutes of the kingdom, are 
‘ meant only as rules for the civil obedience of the 
‘ fubjeét to the legal adminiftration of the fupreme 
‘ power in ordinary cafes? And it is equally ab- 
’ © furd, 
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* fard, to conftrue any words in a pofitive law to 
‘ authorize the deftruGtion of the whole, as to ex- 
© pect that king, lords, and commons fhould, in 
* exprefs terms of law, declare fuch ax ultimate re- 
‘ fort as the right of refiftance, at a time when the cafe 
“ fuppofes that the force of all law is ceafed.* 

-* The commons muft atways refent, ‘With thé 
‘ utmoft deteftation and abhorrence, every pofi- 
“tion that may fhake the authority of that ac of 
‘ parliament, whereby the crown is fettled upon 
“her majelty, and whereby the lords fpiritual and 
“ temporal and commons de, in the name of ail the 
“people of England, moft humbly and faithfully fubmit 
“ themfelves, their heirs and pofterities, to ber majefty, 
“ which this general principle of abfolute non-re- 
‘ fiftance muft certainly fhake. oe 

‘For, if the refiftance at the revolution was i! 
“legal, the revolution fettled in ufurpation, and 
“ this. act can have no greater force and puedes 
“ than an act pafled under an ufurper.. 

* Arid the commons take leave to obferve, that 
“the authority of the parliamentary {ettlement is 
‘a matter of the greateft confequence to maintain, 


Commons 

abhor what- 
ever fhakes 
the fubnarf- 
flon of pof- 


lerity tothe: 


jettiement 
of the 
crowh. 


“in 2 cafe where the newecs tary right t tothe crown 


“is contefted. 
“It appears by the forreral inftances mentioned 
‘in the act declaring the rights and liberties of the 


‘fubjet, and fettling the fucceffion of the crown, - 


* See Reflections, p. 121-2-3. . 
2 | © that 
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‘that at the time of the revolution there was 2 
© total fubverfion of the conftitution of government both 
‘ in church and ftate, which is a cafe that the laws of — 
© England could never fuppofe, — for, or have 


© 37 View.’ 


* * * * *. # % ® 


Sir Jofeph Jekyl, fo often quoted, confidered 
the prefervation of the monarchy, and of the 
rights and prerogatives of the crown, as effential 
objects with all found whigs; and that they were 
bound, not only to maintain them when injured 
or invaded, but to ,exert themfelves as much for 
their re-eftablifhment, if they fhould happen to be 
' overthrown by popular fury, as any of their ow 
more immediate and popular rights and privileges, 
if the latter fhould be at any time fubverted by 
the crown. For this reafon he puts the cafes of 
the revolution and the re/toration, exactly upan the 
fame footing. He plainly marks, that it was the 
object of all honeft men, not to facrifice one part 
of the conftitution to another; and much more, 
not to facrifice any of them to vifionary theories 
of the rights of man; but to preferve our whole 
inheritance in the conftitution, in all its members 
and all its relations, entire, and unimpaired, from 
generation to generation. In this Mr. Burke ex- 
actly agrees with him. 

: i SIR 


=~ 
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SIR JOSEPH JEKYLL. 


© Nothing is plainer than that the people have a 
© right to the laws and the conftitution. This right 
© the nation hath afflerted, and recovered out of 
© the hands of thofe who had difpofleffed them of 
‘it at feveral times. There are of this ‘wo famous 
© inftances in the knowledge of the prefent age; I 
‘ mean that of the re/foration, and that of the re- 
“ volution; in both of thefe great events were the 
‘ regal power, and the rights of the people recovered. 
‘ And it is hard to fay in which the people have the 
‘ greate/t intereft; for the commons are fenfible that 
© there is not one legal power belonging to the crown, 
© but they have an intereft in it; and I doubt not but 
« they will always be as careful to fupport the rights of 
‘ the crown as their own privileges.’ 

The other whig managers regarded (as he did) 
the overturning of the monarchy by a republican 
faction with the very fame horrour and deteftation 
with which they regarded the deftruction of the 
privileges of the people by an arbitrary monarch. 


MR. LECHMERE, 
Speaking of our conftitution, ftates it as ‘a con- 


‘ {titution which happily recovered itfelf, at the 
‘ reftoration, 


What are 
the rights of 


the people. 


Reftoration 
and revolue 
tion. 


People have 
an equal, 
intere(t im 
the legal 
rights of 
the crown 
and of their 
own. 


#? 
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Confitu- € yeftoration, from the confufions and diforders 


tion reco- 


vered at the ¢ which the horrid and deteftable proceedings of fac- 
and revolu- ¢ tion and ufurpation had thrown it into, and which, 
: ‘ after many convulfions and ftruggles, was. provi- 
‘dentially faved at the late happy revolution ; 
‘and, by the many good laws paffed fince that . 
‘ time, ftands now upon a firmer foundation : to- 
‘ gether with the moft comfortable profpect of /e- 
‘ curity to all pofterity, by the fettlement of the 

‘ crown in the proteitant line.’ | 


 -% ~ a *. a mR 8 @ > 


Imean now to fhew that the whigs, (if Sir Jo- 
feph Jekyl was one) and if he {poke in conformity 
to the fenfe of the whig houfe of commons and — 
the whig miniftry who employed him, did care- 
fully guard againft any prefumption that might 
avife from the repeal of the non-refiftance oath of 
Charles the Second, as if, at the revokutton, the 
antient principles of our government were at alk 
changed—or that republican doétrines were coun- 
tenanced—or any fanétion given to feditious pro- 
ceedings upon general undefined ideas of mifcon- 
duct—or for changing the form of government— 
or for refiftance upon. any other ground than the 
neceffity fo often mentioned for the purpofe of felf- 
prefervation. It will fhew ful more clearly the 
equal care of the then whigs, to prevent either the 
‘ | regal 
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regal power from being {fwallowed up on pretence 
of popular rights, or the popular rights from be- 
ing deftroyed on pretence of regal prerogatives. 


SIR JOSEPH JEKYLi 


‘ Further, I defire it may be confidered; that 
* thefe legiflators [the legiflators who framed the 
‘ non-refiftance oath of Charles the Second }] were 
‘ pudrding againit the. confequences of thofe perni- 


_ © ctous and antimonarchical principles, which had been 


© broached a little before in this nation; and thofe 
‘ Jarge declarations in favour of nomref/tance were 
‘ made to encounter or obviate the mi/chief of thofe 
‘ principles ; as appears by the preamble to the full- 
‘ eft of thofe acts, which is the militia ad, in the 
© 13th and 14th of king Charles the Second. The 
‘ words of that act are thefe: And, during the late 
© ufurped governments, many evil and rebellious prin- 
© ciples have been inftilled into the minds of the people 
© of this kingdom, which may break forth, unle/s pre- 
© vented, to the difturbance of the peace and quiet there- 
‘of: Be it therefore enaéted, °c. Here your lord- 
‘ fhips mayfee the reafon that inclined thofe le- 
‘ giflators to exprefs themfelves in fuch a manner 
“againtt refiftance. They had feen the regal rights 
‘ fwallowed up, under the pretence of popular ones 
© and it is no imputation on them that they did 

Vou. VI. ON ‘ not 
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as 
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‘ not then forefee a quite different cafe, as was that 
* of the revolution ; where, under the pretence of 
‘ regal authority, a total fubverfion of the rights 
‘of the fubjeét was advanced, and in a manner 
‘ effected. And this may ferve to fhew, that it 
‘was not the defign of thofe legiflators to con- 
* demn refiftance, in a cafe of abfolute neceffity, for 
* preferving the conftitution, when they were guard- 

* ing againit principles which had fo lately deftroy- 
* ed it. 

As to the truth of the doétrine in this declara- 
‘tion which was repealed, I will admit it to be as 
* true as the dottor’s counfel affert it; that is, with 
“ an exception of cafes of neceffity; and it was not re- 

* pealed becaufe it was falfe, underflanding it with 


‘S that reftridtion; but it was repealed becaufe it 


‘ might be interpreted in an unconfined fenfe, and 
© exclufive of that reftrictions and being {fo under- 
‘ ftood, would refle& on the juftice of the revolu- 
‘tion: and this the legiflature had at heart, and 


© were very jealous of ; and by this repeal of that 


‘ declaration, gave 2 parliamentary or legiflative 
‘admonition, againft aflerting this doctrine of 
* non-refiftance in an unlimited fenfe.”” —— — 
‘ 'Fhough the general doctrine of eee) Oe 
‘ the doétrine of the church of England, as ftated: 
‘in her homilies, or elfewhere delivered, by which 
‘ the general duty of fubjects to the higher powers 
‘is taught, be owned to be, as unqueftionably it 
‘is, 
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© is, a zodly and wholefome doétrine; though this 
© general doctrine has been conftantly inculcated 
“ by the reverend fathers of the church, dead and 
‘living, and preached by them as a prefervative 
‘ againit the popifh doctrine of depofing princes, 
“and as the ordinary rule of obedience; and 
‘though the fame doétrine has been preached, 
“ maintained, and avowed by our moft orthodox 
‘and able divines from the time of the refor- 
“mation; and how innocent a man Dr. Sacheverel 
© had been, if, with an honeft and well-meant zeal, 
‘he had preached the fame doétrine in the fame 
¢ general terms in which he found it delivered by 
‘ the apoftles of Chrift, as taught by the homilies, 
‘© and the reverend fathers of our church, and, in 
‘ imitation of thofe great examples, had only preff< 
* ed the general duty of obedience, and the illega- 
‘ lity of refiftance, without taking notice of aay 
.* exception.’ 


* a a * & ® € %# 


Another of the managers for the houfe. of com- 
mons, Sir John Holland, was not lefs careful in 
guarding againft a confufion of the principles of 
the revolution, with any loofe general doctrines of © 
aright in the individual, or even in the people, to 
undertake for themfelves, on any prevalent tem- 
porary opinions of convenience or improvement, 

Pa 2 | any 


- 
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any fundamental change in-the conftitution, or t6é 


~ . fabricate a new government for themfelves, and 


Submitfiea 
to the fove- 
Teigna con- 
{cientious 
duty, ex- 
ceptin cafes 
of neceffity, 


Right of re- 
fiftance 
how to be 
tinderftood. 


thereby to difturb the publick peace, and to un- 
fettle the antient conftitution of this kingdom. 


-$IR JOHN HOLLAND. 


¢ The commons would not be underftood, as if 
‘ they were pleading for a licentious refiftance ; as 
‘if /ubjects were left to their good-will and plea- 
‘fure, when they are to obey, and when to re/j/. 


-©€No, my lords, they know they are obliged by all 


® the ties of focial creatures and Chriftians, for wrath 

‘ and confcience fake, te fubmit to their fovereign. The 

© commons do not abet bumourfome factious arms : 

‘they aver them to be rebellious. But yet they 

‘ maintain, that that refiftance at the revolution, 

* which was fo necefary, was lawful oe suf rom 
© that neceffity. 

‘ Thefe general rules of Siedienes may, Upon a 

‘ real neceffity, admit a lawful exception; and fuch 

€a neceffary exception we aflert the revolution to 

* be. 

‘Tis with this view of nece/fity only, abfolute 1 Ne= 

* cefft ity of preferving our laws, liberties, and reli- 

‘ gion ; ’tis with ¢his limitation that we defire to be - 

‘ underftood, when any of us fpeak of refiftance 

‘in general, T he necefity of the refiftance at the 

‘ revolution, 
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. revoseon was at that time obvious to every 
* man.’ 


+ # * * * # + & 


I fhall conclude thefe extracts with a reference 
to the Prince of Orange’s declaration, in which 
he gives the nation the fulleft afflurance that ia his 
enterprife he was far from the intention of irftro- 
ducing any change whatever in the fundamental 
jaw and conftitution of the ftate. He confidered 
the object of his enterprife, not to be a precedent 
for further revolutions, but that it was the great 
end of his expedition to make fuch revolutions, 
fo far as human power and wifdom could pravaces 
unneceflary. 


_Extra&s from the Prince of Orange’s Declaration. ° 


‘ All magiftrates, who have been unjuitly turned 
“out, fhall forthwith refume their former employ- 
‘ ments, as well as all the boroughs of England fhall 
$ return again to their antient prefcriptions and char- 
£ ters: and more particularly, that the ancient char- 
* ter of the great and famous city of London fhall 
‘ be again in force. And that the writs for the 
f-members of parliament fhall be addreffed to the 
_§ proper oficgrs according to law and cuftom.’e—— 


N3 ‘And 
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* And for the doing of all other things, which 
¢ the two houfes of parliament fhall find neceflary 
© for the peace, honour, and fafety of the nation, 
“fo that there may be o danger of the nation’s falt- 
“ing, at any time hereafter, under arbitrary govern- 


. © ment’ 


Principal 
nobility and 
gentry well 
affected to 
the church 
and crown, 
fecurity 
againft the 
' defign of 
innovation, 


Extra& from the Prince of Orange’s additional. 
Declaration. 


© We are confident that no perfons can have 
¢ fuch hard thoughts of us, as to imagine that we 


‘© have any other defign in this undertaking, than 


‘ to procure a fettlement of the religion, and of the 
* liberties and properties of the fubjects, upon fo fure a 
‘ foundation, that there may be no danger of the na- 
‘ tion’s relapfing into the like miferies at any time bere- 
‘ after. And, as the forces that we have brought 


_ © along with us are utterly difproportioned to that 


‘ wicked defign of conquering the nation, if we - 

* were capable of intending it ; fo the great numbers — 
‘ of the principal nobility and gentry, that are men of 
“ eminent quality and eftates, and perfons of known 
‘ integrity and zeal, both for the religion and govern- 
* ment of England, many of them alfo being diftinguifh- 
“ed by their conftant fidelity to the crown, who do 
‘ both accompany us in this expedition, and have 
€ earneftly folicited us to it, will cover us from all 
 fuch malicious infinuations.’ 
In 
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“In the fpirit, and upon one occafion in the 
words,* of this declaration, the ftatutes pafled in 
that’ reign made fuch provifions for preventing 
thefe dangers, that fcarcely any thing fhort of 
combination of king, lords, and commons, for the 
deftruction of the hberties of the nation, can in 
any probability make us Hable to fimilar perils. 
In that dreadful, and, [ hope, not to be looked-for 
cafe, any opinion of a right to make revolutions, 
grounded on this precedent, would be but a poor 
refource.——Dreadful indeed would be our fitua- 
tion. . 

Thefe are the doétrines held by the whigs of the 
revolution, delivered with as much folemnity, and 
as authentically at leaft, as any political dogmas 
were ever promulgated from the beginning of the 
world, If there be any difference between their 
tenets and thofe of Mr. Burke it is, that the old 
whigs oppofe themfelves {till more ftrongly thax 
he does againft the doctrines which are now pro- 
pagated with fo much induftry by thofe who 
would be thought their fiucceffors. | 
It will be faid perhaps, that the old shige, § in 
order to guard themfelves againft popular odium, 
pretended to affert tenets contrary to thofe which 
they fecretly held. This, if true, would prove, 
what Mr. Burke has uniformly afferted, that the 
extravagant doctrines which he meant to expofe, 
3 * Declaration of Right. | 
N 4 were 


| 
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were difagreeable to the body of the people ; who, 
though they perfectly abhor a defpotick govern- — 
ment, certainly approached more nearly to the 
love of mitigated monarchy, than to any thing 
which bears the appearance even of the beft repub» 
lick. But if thefe old whigs deceived the people, 
their conduct was unaccountable indeed. They 
expofed their power, as every one converfant in 
hiftory knows, to the greateft peril, for the propa- 
gation of opinions which, on this hypothefis, they 
did not hold. It is anew kind of martyrdom. 
This fuppofition does as little credit to their inte, . 
grity as their wifdom: it makes them at once hy- 
pocrites and fools. I think of thofe great men very 
differently. I hold them to have been, what the 
world thought them, men of deep underftanding, 
open fincerity, and clear honour. However, be 
that matter as it may; what thefe old whigs pre- 
tended to be, Mr. Burke is. This is enough for 
him. 

I do indeed admit, that though Mr. Burke has 
proved that his opinions were thofe of the old 
whig party, folemnly declared by one houfe, in 
effect and fubftance by both houfes of parliament, 
this teftimony ftanding by itfelf will form no pro- 
per defence for his opinions, if he and the old 
whigs were both of them in the wrong. But it 
is his prefent concern, not to vindicate thefe old 
whigs, but to fhew his agreement with them.— 

He 
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He appeals to them as judges: he does not vindie 
cate them as culprits. It is current that thefe old 
pohticians knew little of the rights of men ;, that 
they loft their way by groping about in the dark, 
and fumbling among rotten parchments and muity 
records. Great lights they fay are lately obtained 
in the world; and Mr. Burke, inftead of {fhrowd- 
ing himfelt in exploded ignorance, ought to have 
taken advantage of the blaze of illumination which 
has been {fpread about him. It may be fo. The 
enthufiafts of this time, it feems, like their prede- 
_cefflors in another faction of fanaticifm, deal in . 
Jights.—Hudibras pleafantly fays of them, they 


<< Have lights, where better eyes are blind, 
¢ As pies are faid to fee the wind.” 


The author of the Reflections has heard a 
great deal concerning the modern lights; but he 
has not yet had the good fortune to /ee much of 
them. He has read more than he can juttify to 
- any thing but the fpirit of curiofity, of the works 
of thefe illuminators of the world. He has learn- 
ed nothing from the far greater number of them, 
than a full certainty of their fhallownefs, levity, 
pride, petulance, prefumption, and ignorance. 
Where the old authors whom he has read, and 
the old men whom he has converfed with, have 
Jeft him in the dark, he is in the dark ftill. If 

; gthers, 
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others, however, have obtained any of this extra- 
ordinary light, they will ufe it to guide them in 
their refearches and their conduct. I have only to 
with, that the nation may be as happy and as prof- 
perous under the influence of the new light, as it 
has been in the fober fhade of the old obfcurity. 
As to the reft, it will be difficult for the author of 
the Reflections to conform to the principles of the 
.avowed leaders of the party, until they appear 
otherwife than negatively. All we can gather 
from them is this, that their principles are diame- 
trically oppofite to his. This is all that we know 
from authority. Their negative declaration obliges 
me to have recourfe to the books which contain 
pofitive doctrines. ‘They are indced, to thofe Mr. 
Burke holds, diametrically oppofite; and if it be 
true, (as the oracles of the party have faid, I hope 
haftily) that their opinions differ fo widely, it 
fhould feem they are the moft likely to form the 
creed of the modern whigs. 
I have {tated what were the avowed fentiments 
- of the old whigs, not in the way of argument, but 
narratively. It is but fair to fet before the reader, 
in the fame fimple manner, the fentiments of the 
modern, to which they {pare neither pains nor ex- 
pence to make profelytes. I choofe them from the 
books upon which moft of that induftry and ex- 
penditure in circulation have been employed; I 
choofe them not from thofe who {peak with a po- 
‘ litick 
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litick obfcurity ; not from thofe who only contro- 
vert the opinions of the old: whigs, without ad- 
vancing any of their own, but from thofe who 
{peak plainly and affirmatively. The whig reader 

may make his choice between the two doctrines. 
The doétrine then propagated by thefe focieties, 
which gentlemen think they ought to be very ten- 
der in difcouraging, as nearly as poffible in their 
own words, is as follows: that in Great Britain 
we are not only without a good conftitution, but 
that we have “ no conititution.” That, “ though 
“it is much talked about, no fuch thing as a con- 
<< ftitution exifts, or ever did exift; and confe- 
<‘ quently that the people have a conftitution yet to 
“‘ form; that fince William the Conqueror, the 
“country has never yet regenerated itfelf, and 1s 
“therefore without a conftitution. That where 
“ it cannot be produced in a vifible form there is 
“none. That aconftitution is a thing antecedent 
“to government ; and that the conftitution of a 
“‘ country is not the act of its government, but of 
<¢ a people conftituting a government. That every 
<¢ thing in the Englifh government is the reverfe of 
<< what it ought to be, and what it is faid to be in 
«England. That the right of war and peace re- 
<< fides in a metaphor fhewn at the Tower, for 
«¢ fixpence or a fhilling apicce.—That it fignifies 
«not where the right rcfides, whether in the 
“* crown or in parliament. War is the common 
“¢ harvelt 
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«¢ harveft of thofe who participate in the divifion 
“ and expenditure of publick money. That the 
*‘ portion of liberty enjoyed in, England is jut 
** enough to enflave a country more productively | 
“ than by defpotifm.” 

So far as to the general ftate of the Britifh con- 
ftitution.—As to our houfe of lords, the chier 
virtual reprefentative of our ariftocracy, the great 
ground and pillar of fecurity to the landed in- 
tereft, and that main link by which it is con- 
nected with the law and the crown, thefe worthy 
focietics are pleafed to tell us, that, “ whether we 
*¢ view ariftocracy before, or behind, or fide-ways, 
€ or any way elfe, domeftically or publickly, it is 
*¢ ftill a mon/fter, That ariftocracy in France had 
€ one feature lefs in its countenance than what it 
® has in fome other countries; it did not com- 
€ pofe a body of hereditary legiflators. It was 
** not a corporation of ariftocracy ;”—for fuch it 
feems that profound legiflator M. de la Fayette 
defcribes the houfe of pcers. ‘* That it is kept 
_ © up by family tyranny and injuftice—that there 
“is an unnatural unfitnefs in ariftocracy to be 
t* legiflators for a nation—that their ideas of diftrt- 
** butive juftice are corrupted at the very fource ; 
“ they begin life by trampling on all their younger 
* brothers, and fifters, and rclations of every kind; 
and are taught and educated fo to do.—That 
* the idea af an hereditary legiflator is as abfurd 

; 6é as 
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‘tas an hereditary mathematician. That a body 
*< holding themfelves unaccountable to any body, | 
“ ought to be trufted by no body—that it is con- 
 tinuing the uncivilized principles of govern. 
“‘ ments founded in conqueft, and the bafe idea of 
‘man having a property in man, and governing 
“him by a perfonal right—that ariftocracy has a 
“ tendency to degenerate the human {pecies,’”’ 
&c. &e. 

As‘to our law of primogeniture, which with 
few and inconfiderable exceptions is the ftanding 
Jaw of all our Janded inheritance, and which with- 
out queftion has a tendency, and I think a moft 
happy tendency, to preferve a character of confe- 
quence, weight, and prevalent influence over 
others in the whole body of the landed intereft, 
they call loudly for its deftruction. They do this 
for political reafons that are very manifeft. They 
_ have the confidence to fay, “ that it is a law againft 
“ every law of nature, and nature herfelf calls for 
“its deftruction. Eftablifh family juftice and 
‘ ariftocracy falls. By the ariftocratical law of- 
<< primogeniturefhip, in a family of fix children, 
“ five are expofed. Ariftocracy has never but one 
“child. The reft are begotten to be devoured. 
‘¢ They are thrown to the cannibal for prey, and 
“ the natural’ parent ie a the unnatural re- 
cc _ ad 

; As tothe houfe of commons, they treat it ae 

worfe 
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worfe than the houfe of lords or the crown have 
been ever treated. Perhaps they thought they had 
a greater right to take this amicable freedom with 
thofe of their own family. For many years it has 
been the perpetual theme of their invectives.— 
“ Mockery, infult, ufurpation,” are amongft the 
-. beft names they beftow upon it. They damn it 
in the mafs, by declaring “ that it does not arife 
“ out of the inherent rights of the people, as the 
“ national affembly does in France, and whofe 
“ name defignates its original.” 

Of the charters and corporations, to whofe 
rights, a few years ago, thefe gentlemen were fo 
tremblingly alive, they fay, “ that when the people 
“of England come to refle& upon them, they 
<¢ will, like France, annihilate thofe badges of op 
** preflion, thofe traces of a conquered nation.’’ 

_ As to our monarchy, they had formerly been 
more tender of that branch of the conftitution, 
and for a good reafon. The laws had guarded 
againft all feditious attacks upon it, with a greater 
degree of ftrictnefs and feverity. The tone of 


. .thefe gentlemen is totally altered fince the French 


revolution. They now declaim as vehemently 

againft the monarchy, as on former occafions they 
treacheroufly flattered and foothed it. 

“ When we furvey the wretched condition of 

‘© man under the monarchical and hereditary fyf- 

“tems of government, dragged from his home 

| “ by 
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«© by one power, or driven by another, and im- 
‘* poverifhed by taxes more than by enemies, it 
“ becomes evident that thofe fyftems are bad, and 
* that a general revolution in the principle and 
“ conftruction of governments is neceflary. 

‘¢ What is government more than the manage- 
“< ment of the affairs of a nation? It is not, and 
‘“< from its nature cannot be, the property of any 
‘© particular man or family, but of the whole com- 
“‘ munity, at whofe expence it is f{upported; and 
“though by force or contrivance it has been 
“‘ ufurped into an inheritance, the ufurpation can- 
*‘ not alter the right of things. Sovereignty, as 
‘4 matter of right, appertains to the nation only, - 
*¢ and not to any individual ; and a nation has at 
“¢ all times an inherent indefeafible right to abolith 
** any form of. government it finds inconvenient, 
“and eftablifh fuch as accords with its intereft, 
‘¢ difpofition, and happinefs. The romantick and 
“ barbarous diftinction of men into kings and 
“* fubjects, though it may fuit the condition of 
<< cqurtiers, cannot that of citizens; and is ex- 
* ploded by the principle upon which govern- 
““ ments are now founded. Every citizen is a © 
“ member of the fovereignty, and, as fuch, can 
“ acknowledge no perfonal fubjection; and his 
“< obedience can be only to the laws.” 


emo wee ieee el i Use 


Warmly 
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Warmly recommending to us the example cf 
France, where they have deftroyed. monarchy, 
they fay— 

*¢ Monarchical fovereignty, the enemy of mari- 
«kind, and the fource of mifery, is abolifhed; 
and fovereignty itfelf is reftored to its natural 
“ and original place, the nation. Were this the _ 
“ cafe throughout Buropes the. caufe of wars 
* would be taken aways: 


“ But, after all, what is this metaphor called z 

“ crown, or rather what is monarchy ? Is it a 
“thing, or is it a name, or Is ita fraud? Is tt 
“Sa contrivance of human wifdom,’ or of hu- 
“‘ man craft to obtain money from a nation under 
“ fpecious pretences? Is it 2 thing neceflary to a 
“ nation? If it is, in what does that neceflity con- 
“ fift, what fervices does it perform, what is its 
“ bufinefs, and what are its merits? Doth the vir- 
“tue confift in the metaphor, or in the man? 
** Doth the goldfmith that makes the crown make 
“the virtue alfo? Doth it operate like Fortuna- 
** tus’s wifhing-cap, or Harlequin’s wooden {word ? 
“ Doth it make a manaconjuror? In fine, what 
“is it? It appears to be a fomething going much 
— © out of fafhion, falling into ridicule, and rejected 
“in fome countries both as unneceflary and ex- 
*‘ nenfive. In America it is confidered as an ab- 
_* fardity ; 
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* furdity; and in France it has fo far declined, 
*‘ that the goodnefs of the man, and the refpect 
* for his perfonal character, are the only things 
** that preferve the appearance of its exiftence.” — 


ee ee 


“Mr. Burke talks about what he calls an here- 
“ ditary crown, as if it were fome production of 
“‘ Nature; or as if, like Time, it had a power to 
‘¢ operate, not only independently, but in fpite 
“ of man; or as if it were a thing or a fubjec 
“ univerfally confented to. Alas! it has none of | 
** thofe properties, but is the reverfe of them all. 
‘It is a thing in imagination, the propriety of 
« which is more than doubted, and the lepality of 
§* which in a few years will be denied.” 


oo) Te ) [os] ae = QD 


«Jf { afk the farmer, the manufacturer, the 
* merchant, the tradefman, and down through 
“* all the occupations of life to the common la- 
“ bourer, what fervice monarchy is to him? he 
“ can give me no anfwer. If I afk him what mo- 
“‘narchy is, he believes it is fomething like a 
- * finecure.” 

«© The French conftitution fays, That the right 
“ of war and peace is in the nation. Where elfe 

Vou. VI, - O |  fhould 
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“ fhould it refide, but in thofe who are to pay = 
_ © expence? 

“In England, this right is faid to refide in 2 
“ metaphor, fhewn at the Tower for fixpence or 
‘a fhilling a-piece : fo are the lions ; and it would 
“be a ftep nearer to reafon to fay it refided in 
“them, for any inanimate metaphor is no more 
* than a hat or a cap. Wecan all fee the abfurdity - 
‘ of worfhipping Aaron’s moltem calf, or Nebu- 
«¢ chadnezzar’s golden image; but why do men 
“continue to practife themfelves the abfurdities 
they defpife in others?” 


weep ll ie ee ieee ll ee titi 


The revolution and Hanover fucceflion had been 
objects of the higheft veneration to the old whigs. 
They thought them not only preofs of the fober | 
and fteady fpirit of liberty which guided their an- 
ceftors; but of their wHdom and provident care 
of pofterity.—-The modern whigs have quite other 
notions of thefe events and actions. They do not. 
deny that Mr. Burke has given truly the words of 
the acts of. parliament which fecured the fuccef- 
fion, and the juft fenfe‘of them. ‘They attack not 
him but the law. 

_“ Mr. Burke (fay they) has done fome fervice, 
“not to his caufe, but to his country, by bring- 
*¢ ing thofe claufes into publick view. They ferve 

“to demonttrate how necellary i it is at all times 
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to watch againft the attempted encroachment 
© of power, and to prevent its running to excefs, 
“ It is fomewhat extraordinary, that the offence 
“* for which James II. was expelled, that of fetting 
“up power by a/unption, fhould be re-acted, un- 
‘¢ der another fhape and form, by the parliament 
“ that expelled him. It fhews that the rights of 
“¢ man were but imperfectly undcrftood at the re- 
_ © volution ; for, certain it is, that the right which 
“* that parliament fet up by affumption (for by de- 
“‘ legation it had it not, and could not have it, be- 
“< caufe none could give it) over the perfons and 
“ freedom of pofterity for ever, was of the fame 
“tyrannical unfounded kind which James at. 
“« tempted to fet up over the parliament and the 
“‘ nation, and for which he was expelled. The 
“ only difference is, (for in principle they differ 
“ not) that the one was an ufurper over the 
“< living, and the other over the unborn ; and as 
“ the one has: no better authority to ftand upon 
“ than the other, both of them mutt be equally 
“ null and void, and of no effcét.’’ 


Guta cob tomes Pemcezeth [eee ” Ce 


“© As the eftimation of all things is by compari« 
“ fon, the revolution of -1688, however from cir- 
“© cumftances it may have been exalted beyond its 
« value, will find its level. It is already on the 


“‘ wane; eclipfed by the enlarging orb of reafon, 
O2 and 
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@ and the luminous revolutions of America and 
«France. In lefs than another century, it wilt 
“oo, as well as Mr. Burke’s labours, ‘to the 
“ family vault of all the Capulets.? Mankind 
* will then fearcely believe that a country éailing itfclf 
« free, would fend to Holland for a man, and clothe 
“him with power, on purpofe to put themfelves in 
“ fear of him, and give him almoft 4 million feerling 
“ near for leave to fabiit themfelves and their pof- 
“ rerity, like bond-men and bond-women, for ever.” 

«“ Mr. Burke having faid that the king ‘holds 
« his crown in contempt of the choice of the re- 
¢ yvolution fociety, who individually or collec- 
“ tively have not” (as moft certainly they have 
hot) “ d vote for aking amongit them,” they take 
occafion from thence to infer, that the king who 
does not hold his crown by election , defpifes the 
people. 


“ The king of England,” fays he, “ holds Sis 
““ crown (for it does not belong to the nation ac- 
* cording to Mr. Burke) in contempt of the choice 
‘© of the Revolution Society,” &c. 
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“¢ As to who is king in England or elfewhere, 

“ or whether there is any king at all, or whether 
the people choofe a Cherokee chief, or a Heffiah 
“ huffar 
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* huflar for a king, it is not a matter that I 
** trouble myfelf about—be that to themfelves; 
* but with refpect to the doctrine, fo far as it 
** relates to the rights of men.and nations, it is ag 
*¢ abominable as any thing ever uttered in the 
© moft enflaved country under heaven. Whether 
“‘ it founds worfe to my ear, by not being accuf 
«* tamed to hear fuch defpotifm, than what it does 
* to the car of another perfon, I am not fo well a 
“‘ judge of ; but of its aboiminable principle J ana 
* at no Jofs to judge.” 

Thefe focieties of modern whigs pufh their in- 
folence as far as it can go. In order to prepare - 
the minds of the people for treafon and rebellion, 
they reprefent the king as tainted with principles 
of defpotifm, from the circumftance of his having 
dominions in Germany. In direct defiance of the 
moft notorious truth, they defcribe his govern 
ment there to be a defpotifm; whereas it is a free 
conftitution, in which the ftates of the electorate 
haye their part in the government; and this pri- 
vilege has never been infringed by the king, or, 
that I have heard of, by any of his predeceffors. 
The conftitution of the electoral dominions has 
indeed a double controul, both from the laws of 
the empire, and from the privileges of the country. 
Whatever rights the king enjoys as elector, have 
been always parentally exercifed, and .the calym- 
nies of thefe fcandalous focietics haye not been 


authorifed by a fingle complaint of oppreflion. 
O 3 “When 
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«When Mr. Burke fays that * his majefty’s 
<¢ heirs and fucceflors, each in their time and ore 
“ der, will come to the crown with the fame cona 
“¢ tempt of their choice with which his majefty has 
“ fucceeded to that he wears, it is faying toa 
“ much even to the humbleft individual in the 
country; part of whofe daily labour goes to- 
“‘ wards making up the million fterling a year, 
“‘ which the country gives the perfon it ftyles 4 
“king. Government with infolence, is defpotifm ; 
“* but when contempt is added, it becomes worfe; 
«< and to pay for contempt, is the excefs of flavery. 
“ This f{pecies of government comes from Ger 
““many; and reminds me of what one of the 
“ Brunfwick foldiers told me, who was taken pri- 
*¢ foner by the Americans in the late war: ¢ Ah? 
‘¢ faid he, ‘ America is a fine free country, it is 
6 worth the people’s fighting for; I know the 
‘¢ difference by knowing my own: in my country, 
6 if the prince fays, Eat fraw, we eat raw.’ God 
help that country, thought I, be it England, or 
‘* elfewhere, whofe liberties are to be protected by 
“German principles of goverument, and princes of 
= Brunfwick . se 


’- © Tt is fomewhat curious to obferve, that al. 
“though the people of England have been in the 
*¢ habit of one about kings, it is always a fo. 


* reign 


t 
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“reign hroufe of kings; hating foreigners, yee 
«‘ governed by them.—lIt is now the houfe of © 
“« Brunfwick, one of the petty tribes of Ger 
** many.” 
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“If government be what Mr. Burke defcribes 
“it, a contrivance of human wifdom,’ I might 
s¢ afk him, if wifdom was at fuch alow ebb in 
** England, that it was become neceflary to import 
“it from Holland and from Hanover? But I will 
“‘ do the country the juftice to fay, that was not 
“ the cafe; and even if it was, it miftook the 
“cargo. The wifdom of every country, when _ 

** properly exerted, is fuilicient for all its purpofes; 
and there could exift no more real accafion in England 
“to have fent for a Dutch Stadtholder, or a German 
‘© Elector, than there was in America to have done _ 
“a fimular thing. If a country does not under. 
‘s ftand its own affairs, how is a foreigner to un- 
*¢ derftand them, who knows neither its laws, its 
‘¢ manners, nor its language? If there exifted 2. 
‘** man fo tranfcendently wife above all others, that 
“ his wifdom was neceflary to inftrud a nation, 
“ fome reafon might’ be offered for monarchy ; 
“ but when we_caft our eyes about a country, and 
 obferve how every part underftands its own 
<¢ affairs; and when we look around the world, 
s¢ and fee that of all men in it, the race of kings 

‘ ° O 4 ‘f are 
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* gre the moft infignificant in capacity, our reafon 
« cannot fail to afk us—What are thofe men Aept 
6¢ for 2? 


aa} : Game oe oa a) Guam 


Thefe are the notions which, under the idea of 
whig principles, feveral perfons, and among them 
perfons of. no mean mark, have aflociated them- 
felves to propagate. I will not attempt in the 
{malleft degree to refute them. This will pro- 
bably be done (if fuch writings fhall be thought 
to deferve any other than the refutation of crimi- 
nal juftice) by others, who may think with Mr, 
Burke. . He has performed his part. 

I do not with to enter very much at large into 
the difcuffions which diverge and ramify in all 
ways from this productive fubject. But there is 
one topick upon which I hope I fhall be excufed 
in going a little beyond my defign. The factions, 
now fo bufy amongft us, in order to diveft men of 
all love for their country, and to remove from 
their minds all duty with regard to the ftate, en- 
deavour to propagate an opinion, that the people, 
in forming their commonwealth, have by no means 
parted with their power over it. This is an im. 

-pregnable citadel, to which thefe gentlemen retreat 
whenever they are pufhed by the battery of laws, 


* Vindication of the Rights of Man, recommended by the 


feveral focieties. 
and 
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" gnd ufages, and pofitive conventions. Indeed it is 


os 


fuch and of fo great force, that all they have done 
in defending their outworks is fo much time and 
Jabour thrown away. Difcufs any of their {chemes 
—their anfwer is—lIt is the act of the people, and 
that is fufficient. Are we to deny toa majority of. 
the people the right of altering even the whole 
frame of their fociety, if fuch fhould be their 
pleafure? ‘They may change it, fay they, from a 
monarchy to a repuplick to-day, and to-morrow 
back again from a republick to a monarchy ; and 
fo backward and forward as often as they like. 
‘They are mafters of the commonwealth ; becaufe | 
in fubftance’they are themfelves the common- 
wealth. The French revolution, fay they, was 
the ac of the majority of the people; and if the 


- majority of any other people, the people of Eng - 


Jand for inftance, wifh to make the fame change, 
they have the fame right. 

Juft the fame undoubtedly. ‘That is, none at 
all. Neither the few nor the many have a right 
to act merely by their will, in any matter con- 
nected with duty, truft, engagement, or obliga- 
tion. ‘The conititution of a country being once 
fettled upon fome compact, tacit or exprefied, 
there is no power exifting of force to alter it, 
without the breach of the covenant, or the con- 
fent of all the parties. Such is the nature. of a 


contract. And the votes of a majority of the 


people, 
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people, whatever their infamous flatterers may 
teach in order to corrupt their minds, cannot alter 
the moral any more than thcy can alter the phy- 
fical effence of things. The people are not to be 
taught to think lichtly of their engagements te 


‘their governors; elfe they teach governors to 


think lightly of their engagements towards them. 
In that kind of game in the end the people are 
fure to be lofers. To flatter them into a con- 
tempt of faith, truth, and juftice, is to ruin them ; 
for in thefe virtues confifts their whole: fafety, — 
To flatter any man, or any part of mankind, in 
any defcription, by aflerting, that in engagements 


.+ he or they are free whilft any other human crea 


ture is bound, is ultimately to veft the rule of 
morality in the pleafure of thofe who ought to be 
rigidly fubmitted to it; to fubjed the fovereign 
yeafon of the world to the capriccs of weak and 

giddy men. | 
But, as no one of us men can difpenfe with 
publick or private faith, or with any other tie 
of moral obligation, fo neither can any number 
of us, The number engaged in crimes, inftead 
of turning them into laydable acts, only augments 
the quantity and intenfity of the gnilt. Jam well 
aware, that men love to hear of their power, but 
have an extreme difrelifh to be told of their 
duty. This is of courfe; becaufe every duty is q 
himitation of fome power, Indeed arbitrary power 
1S 
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is fo much to the depraved tafte of the vulgar, of 
the vulgar of every defcription, that almoft all the 
diffenfions which lacerate the commonwealth, are 
not concerning the manner if which it is to be 
exercifed, but concerning the hands in which it 
is to be placed. ‘Somewhere they arc refolved to 
have it, Whether they defire it to be veftcd in 
the many or the few, depends with mot men 
upon the chance which they imagine they theme 
felves may have of partaking in the exercife of 
that arbitrary fway, in the one mode or in the 
_ other. 

It is not neceffary to teach men to thirft after 
power. But it is very expedient that, by moral 
inftruction, they fhould be taught, and by their 
civil conftitutions they fhould be compclilcd, tao 
put many reftrictions upon the immodcrate exer- 
cife of it, and the inordinate defire. The beft 
method of obtaining thefe two great points forms 
the important, but at the’ fame time the difficult 
problem to the true ftatefman. He thinks of the 
place {n which political power is to be lodged, 
with no other, attention, than as it may render 
the more or the lefs practicable, its falutary re 
{traint, and its prudent direction. For this reafon 
no legiflator, at any period of the world, has will- 
ingly placed the feat of a@ive power in the hands 
of the multitude: becaufe there it admits of no 
¢ontroul, no regulation, no {teady direction what- 

| foever. 
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foever. The people are the natural controul on aus 
thority; but to exercife and to controul together 
js contradictory and impoffible. 

As the exorbitant excrcife of power cannot, un- 
der popular {fway, be effectually reftrained, the 
other great object of -political arrangement, the 
means of abating an exceflive defire of it, is in fuch 
a ftate ftill worfe provided for. The democratick 
commonwealth is the foodful nurfe of ambition, 
Under the other forms it meets with many re- 
firaints. Whenever, in ftates which have hada. 
democratick bafis, the legiflators have endeayour- 
ed to put reftraints upon ambition, their methods 
were as yiolent, as in the end they were ineffectual; 
as violent indced as any the moft jealoys defpotifm 
could invent. The oftracifm could not very long 
fave itfelf, and much lefs the ftate which it was 
meant to guard, from the attempts of ambition, 
one of the natural inbred incurable eo of 
a powerful democracy. 7 

But to rcturn from this fhort digrefi ion, which 
however is not wholly foreign to the queftion of 
the effect of the will of the majority upon the form 
or the exiftence of their fociety, I cannot too 
often recommiend it to the ferious confideration of 
all men, who think civil fociety to be within the 
province of moral jurifdiction, that if we' owe to 
it any duty, it is not fubject to our will, Duties 
are not voluntary. Duty and will are even con- 

tradictory | 
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-traditory terms. Now though civil fociety might 
_ be at firft a voluntary act (which in many cafes it 
undoubtedly was) its continuance is under a per- 
manent {tanding covenant, co-exifting with the fo- 
Ciety; and it attaches upon every individual of 
that fociety, without any formal a& of his own. 
This is warranted by the general practice, arifing 
out of the general fenfe of mankind. Men with- 
out their choice derive benefits from that affocia- 
tion; without their choice they are fubjccted to 
duties in confequence of thefe benefits ; and with- 
out their choice they enter into a virtua! obliga- 
tion as binding as any that is actual. Look through 
the whole of life and the whole fyftem of duties. 
Much the ftrongeft moral obligations are fuch as 
were never the refults of our option. I allow, 
. that if no fupreme ruler exifts, wife to form, and 
potent to enforce, the moral law, there is no fance 
tion to any contract, virtual or even actual, againft 
the will of prevalent power. On that hypothefis, 
Iet any fet of men be ftrong enough to fet thar 
duties at defiance, and thcy ceafe to be duties any 


longer. We have but this one appeal againft irre- 
fiftible power— | 


Si genus humanum et mortalia temnitis arma, 


At fperate Deos memores fandi atque nefandi. 


Taking it for granted that I do not write to the 
difciples of the Parifian philofophy, I may aflumé, 
a that. 
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that the awful author of our being is the autho? 
of our place in the order of exiftence; and that 
having difpofed and marfhalled us by a divine tac 
tick, not according to our will, but according to 
his, he has, in and by that difpofition, virtually 
fubjected us to act the part which belongs to the 
place afligned us. We have obligations to man- 
kind at large, which are not in confequence of any 
fpecial voluntary pact. ‘They arife from the rela- 
tion of man to man, and the relation of man to 
God, which relations are not matters of choice. 
On the contrary, the force of all the pacts which 
we enter into with any particular perfon or numé 
ber of perfons amongft mankind, depends upon 
thofe prior obligations. In fome cafes the fubor- 
dinate relations are voluntary, in others they are 
neceflary—but the duties are all compulfive. When 
“we marry, the choice is voluntary, but the duties 
are not matter of choice. They are dictated by 
the nature of the fituation. Dark and infcrutable 
are the ways by which we come into the world. 
The inftin@s which give rife to this myfterious 
procefs of nature are not of our making. But out 
of phyfical caufes, unknown to us, perhaps, une 
knowable, arife moral duties, which, as we are able 
perfectly to comprehend, we are bound indifpen- 
fably to perform. Parents may not be confenting 
to their moral relation; but confenting or nof, 
they are bound to a long train of burthenfome 

duties 
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duties towards thofe with whom they have never | 
made a convention of any fort. Children are not 
confenting to their relation, but their relation, 
without their actual confent, binds them to its du- 
ties ; or rather it implies their confent, becaufe the 
prefumed confent of every rational creature is in 
- wnifon with the predifpofed order of things. Men 
come in that manner into a community with the 
focial ftate of their parents, endowed with all the 
benefits, loaded with all the duties of their fitua- 
tion. If the focial ties and ligaments, fpun out of 
thofe phyfical relations which are the elements of 
the commonwealth, in moft cafes begin, and al- 
ways continue, independently of our wil, fo with» 
eut any ftipulation on our own part, are we bound 
by that relation called our country, which compre- 
hends (as it has been well faid) “ all the charities 
© of all.”* Nor are we left without powerful in- 
ftincts to make this duty as dear and grateful to 
US, aS it is awful and coercive. Our country is 
not 2 thing of mere phyfical locality. It confifts, 
in a great meafure, in the antient order into which 
we are born. We may have the fame gceographicad 
fituation, but another country; as we may have 
the fame country in another foil. The place that 
.determines our duty to our country is a focial, civil 
relation. | 


* Omncs omnium charitates patria una compleditur. Cre. 


Thele 
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Thefe are the opinions of the author whofe caufe 
Idefend. Ilay them down not to enforce them 
upon others by difputation, but as an account of 
his proceedings. On them he acts ; and from them 
he is convinced that neither he, nor any man, or 
number of men, have a right (except what necef- 
fity, which is out of and above all rule, rather 
impofes than beftows) to free themfelves from 
that primary engagement into which every man) 
born into a community as much contracts by his — 
being born into it, as he contracts an obligation 
to certain parents by his having been derived from 
their bodies. The place of every man determines 
his duty. If you afk, Quem te Deus effe juffit? You 
‘will be anfwered when you refolve this other quef- 
tion, Humana qua parte locatus es in re?* 

I admit, indeed, that in morals, as in all things 
elfe, difficulties will fometimes occur. Duties will 
fometimes crofs one another. Then queftions will 
arife, which of them is to be placed in fubordina- 


* A few lincs in Perfius contain a good fummary of all the 
objects of moral inveftigation, and hint the refult of our ja= 
quiry : There human will has no place. 


Quid fumus ? et quidnam viAuri gignimur? ordo 
Quis dulus ? et mete quis mollis flexus et unde ? 
Quis modus argento? Quid fus opture ? Quid alper 
Utile nummus habet? Patria charifque propinquis 
Quantum celargiri delet 2—Quem te Deus etfe 
Jufit?—et humana qua parte locatus cs in re? 
M4 a 
tion 5 
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tion; which of them may be entirely fuperfeded? 
Thefe doubts give rife to that part of moral {cience 
called cafui/try; which, though neceflary to be well 
ftudied by thofe who would become expert in that 
learning, who aim at becoming what, I think, Ci- 
cero fomewhere calls, artifices officiorum ; it requires 
a very folid and difcriminating judgment, great 
modefty and caution, and much fobriety of mind 
in the handling; elfe there is a danger that it may 
totally fubvert thofe offices which it is its object 
only to methodize and reconcile. Duties, at their 
extreme bounds, are drawn very fine, fo as to be- 
come almoft evanefcent. In that ftate, fome fhade 
of doubt will always reft on thefe queftions, when 
they are purfued with great fubtilty. But the very 
habit of ftating thefe extreme cafes is not very lau- 
dable or fafe: becaufe, in general, it is not right to 
turn our duties into doubts. They are impofed to 
govern our condué¢t, not to exercife our ingenuity; 
and therefore, our opinions about them ought not 
to be in a ftate of fluctuation, but ftcady, fure, and 
refolved. 
Amongft thefe nice, and therefore dangerous, 
points of cafuiftry may be reckoned the queftion 
fo much agitated in the prefent hour— Whether, 
after the people have difcharged themfelves of their 
original power by an habitual delegation, no occa- 
fion can poflibly occur which may juftify the re- 
{umption of it? This queftion, in this latitude, 1s 
Vou. VI. P | very 
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very hard to affirm or deny: but Iam fatisfied that 
no occafion can juftify fuch a refumption, which 
would not equally authorife a difpenfation with 
any other moral duty, perhaps with all of them to- - 
gcther. However, if in gencral it be nat eafy to 
determine concerning the lawfulnefs of fuch devi- 
ous proceedings, which muf{t be ever on the edge 
of crimes, it is far from difficult to forefee the pe- 
rilous confequences of the refufcitation of fuch a 
power in the people. The practical confequences 
of any political tenet go a great way in deciding 
upon its value. Political problems do not prima- 
rily concern truth or falfchood. They relate to 
good or evil. What in the refult is likely to pro- 
duce evil, is politically falfe: that which is pro- 
ductive of good, politically truc. 

Believing it therefore a queftion at leaft arduous 
in the theory, and in the practice very critical, it 
would become us to afcertain, as well as we can, 
what form it is that our incantations are about to 
call up from darknefs and the fleep of ages. When 
the fupremc authority of the people is in queftion, 
before we attempt to extend or to confine it, we 
ought to fix in our minds, with fome degree of dif- 
tinétnefs, an idea of what it is we mean, when we 
fay the PEOPLE. : : 

In a ftate of rude nature there is no fuch thing 
as a people. A number of men in themfelves have 
no collective capacity. The idea of a people 1s the 
idea 
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idea of a corporation. - It is wholly artificial; and 
made like all other legal fictions by common agree- 
ment. .What the particular nature of that agrees 
ment was, is collected from the form into which 


‘the particular fociety has been caft. Any other is 


not their covenant. When men, therefore, break 
up the original compact or agreement which gives. 
Its corporate form and capacity to a ftate, they are 
no longer a people; they have no longer a corpo- 
rate exiftence; they have no longer a legal coactive 
force to bind within, nor a claim to be recognifed 
abroad. They are a number of vague loofe indi- 
viduals, and nothing more. With them all is to 
begin again. Alas! they little know how many 
a weary ftep is to be taken before they can form 
themfelves into a mafs, which has a true politick 
perfonality. | 

We hear much from men, who have not ac- 
quired their hardinefs of affertion from the pro- 
fundity of their thinking, about the omnipotence 
of a majority, in fuch a diffolution of an antient 
fociety as hath taken place in France. But amongft 
men fo difbanded, there can be no fuch~thing as 
majority or minority; or power in any one per- 
fon to bind another. The power of acting by a 
majority, which the gentlemen theorifts feem to 
affume fo readily, after they have violated the con- 


tra& out of which it has arifen, (if at all it exifted) 


muft be grounded on two aflumptions ; firft, that 
P2 of 
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of an incorporation produced by unanimity ; and 
fecondly, an unanimous agreement, that the act of 
a mere majority (fay of one) fhall pafs with them 
and with others as the a¢ of the whole. 

We are fo little affected by things which are ha- 
bitual, that we confider this idea of the decifion of 
a majority as if it were a law of our original nature : 
But fuch conftructive whole, refiding in 2 part 
only, is one of the moft violent fictions of pofitive 
law, that ever has been or can be made on the prin- 
ciples of artificial incorporation. Out of civil fo- 
ciety nature knows nothing of it; nor are men, 
_ even when arranged according to civil order, other- 
wife than by very long training, brought at all to © 
fubmit to it.. The mind is brought far more eafily 
to acquiefce in the proceedings of one man, or a 
few, who act under a general procuration for the 
ftate, than in the vote of a victorious majority. in 
councils in which every man has his fhare in the 
deliberation. For there the beaten party are exaf- 
ferated and foured by the previous contention, 
and mortified by the conclufive defeat. ‘This mode 
of decifion, where wills may be fo nearly equal, 
where, according to circumftances,the fmaller num- 
ber may be the ftronger force, and where apparent 
reafon may be all upon one fide, and on the other 
little elfe than impetuous appetite ; all this muft be 
the refult of a very particular and fpecial conven- 
tion, confirmed afterwards by long habits of obe- 

dience, 
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dience, by a fort of difcipline in fociety, and by a 
{trong hand, velted with ftationary permanent 
power, to enforce this fort of conftructive general 
will. What organ it is that fhall declare the corpo- 
rate mind is fo much a matter of pofitive arrange- 
ment, that feveral ftates, for the validity of feveral 
of their acts; have required a proportion of voices 
much greater than that of a mere majority. Thefe 
proportions are fo entirely governed by conven- 
tion, that in fome cafes the minority decides. The 
laws in many countries to condemn require more 
than a mere majority; lefs than an equal number 
to acquit. In our judicial trials we require unani- 
mity either to condemn or to abfolve. In fome 
incorporations one man {peaks for the whole; in 
others, a few. Untilthe other day, in the contfti- 
tution of Poland, unanimity was required to give 
validity to any act of their great national council 
or diet. This approaches much more nearly to 
rude nature than the inftitutions of any other 
country. Such, indeed, every commonwealth mutt 
be, without a pofitive law to recognife in a certain 
number the will of the entire body. 

If men diffolve their antient incorporation, in 
order to regencrate their community, in that {tate 
of things each man has a right, if he pleafes, to re- 
main an individual, Any number of individuals, 
who can agree upon it, have an undoubted right 
to form themfelves into a ftate apart and wholly 

P 3 independent. 
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independent. If any of thefe is forced into the 
fellow{fhip of another, this is conqueft and not com- 
pact. On every principle, which fuppofes fociety 
to be in virtue of a free covenant, this compulfive 
incorporation muft be null and void. 

Asa people can have no right toa corporate ca- 
pacity without univerfal confent, fo neither have 
they a right to hold exclufively any lands in the 
name and title of a corporation. On the fcheme 
of the prefent rulers in our neighbouring country, 
regencrated as they are, they have no more right 
to the territory called France thanI have. I have 
aright to pitch my tent in any unoccupied place I 
can find for it; and 1 may apply to my own main- 
tenance any part of their unoccupied foil. I may 
purchafe the houfe or vineyard of any individual 
proprietor who refufes his confent (and moft pro- 
prictors have, as far as they dared, refufed it) to 
the new incorporation. I ftand in his independent 
place. Who are thefe infolent men calling them- 
felves the French nation, that would monopolize 
this fair domain of nature? Is it becaufe they fpeak 
a certain jargon’ Is it their mode of chattering, to 
me unintelligible, that forms their title to my land? 
Who are they who claim by prefcription and de- 
{cent from certain gangs of banditti called Franks, 
and Burgundians, and Vifigoths, of whom I may 
have never heard, and ninety-nine out of an hun- 
dred of them{elvcs certainly never have heard ; 

| whilit 
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whilft at the very time they tell me, that prefcrip- 
tion and long poffeffion form no title to property? 
Who are they that prefume to affert that the land 
which I purchafed of the individual, a natural per- 
fon, and not a fictign of ftate, belongs to them, 
who in the very capacity in which they make their 
claim can exift only as an imaginary being, and in 
virtue of the very prefcription which they reject 
and difown? This mode of arguing might be pufh- 
ed into all the detail, fo as to leave no fort of doubt, 
that on their principles, and on the fort of footing 
on which they have thought proper to place them- 
felves, the crowd of men, on the one fide of the 
channel, who have the impudence to call them. 
felves a people, can never be the lawful ,exclufive 
poffeffors of the foil. By what they call reafoning 
without prejudice, they leave not one {tone upon 
another in the fabrick of human fociety. They 
fubvert all the authority which they hold, as well 
as all that whichsthey have deftroyed, - . 
As in the abftra¢t, it is perfectly lest that, out 
of a ftate of civil fociety, majority and minority 
are relations which can have no exiftence; and that 
in civil fociety, its own. fpecifick conventions in’ 
each corporation, determine what it is that confti- 
tutes the people, fo as to'make their act the figni- 
fication of the general will; to come to particu- 
lars, it is equally clear, that neither in France nor = 
in England has the original, or any fubfequent 
P4 compact 
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compaét of the ftate, expreffed or implied, confti- 
tuted @ majority of men, told by the head, to be the 
acting people of their feveral communities. And 
I fee as little of policy or utility, as there is of right, 
. in laying down a principle that a majority of men 
told by the head are to be confidered as the people, 
and that as fuch their will is to be law. What po- 
licy can there be found in arrangements made in 
defiance of every political principle? To enable 
men to ad with the weight and character of-a 
people, and to anfwer the ends for which they are 
incorporated into that capacity, we muft fuppofe 
them (by means immediate or confequential) to be 
in that {tate of habitual focial difcipline, in which 
the wifer, the more expert, and the more opulent, 
conduct, and by conducting enlighten and protec 
the weaker, the lefs knowing, and the lefs provid- 
_ ed with the goods of fortune. When the multi- 
tude are not under this difcipline, they can fcarcely 
be faid to be in civil fociety. Give once a certain 
conftitution of things, which produces a variety of 
conditions and circumftances in a ftate, and there 
is in nature and reafon a principle which, for their 
own benefit, poftpones, not the intereft but the 
judgment, of thofe who are aumero plures, to thofe 
who are virtute et honore majores. Numbers in a 
{tate (f{uppofing, which is not the cafe in France, 
that a ftate does exift) are always of confideration 
—~but they are not the whole.confideration.. It is 
| in 
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in things more ferious than a play, that it may be 
truly fatd /atis ef equitem mibi plaudere. 

A true natural ariftocracy is not a feparate i intes 
reft in the ftate, or feparable from it. It is an effen= 
tial integrant part of. any large Body rightly con: 
ftituted. It is formed out 6f.a clafs of legitimate 
prefumptions, which, taken as generalities, muft be 
admitted for actual truths. . To be bred in a place 
of eftimation ; To fee nothing low and fordid from 
one’s infancy ; To be taught to refpect one’s felf; 
To be habituated to the cenforial infpection of the 
publick eye; To look early-to publick opinion 5 
To ftand upon fuch elevated ground as to be en- © 
abled to take a large view of the wide-fpread and 
infinitely diverfified combinations of men and af- 
fairs in a large fociety ; To have leifure to read, to 
refle&t, to converfe; To be enabled to draw the 
court and attention of the wife and learned where- 
éver they are to be found ;—To be habituated in 
armies to command and to obey ; To be taught to 
defpife danger in the purfuit of honour and duty ; 
To be formed to the greateft degree of vigilance, 
forefight, and circumfpection, in a ftate of things 
in which no fault-is committed with impunity, 
and the flighteft miftakes draw on the moft ruin- 
ous confequences—To be led to a guarded and re- 
gulated conduct, from a fenfe that you are con- 
fidered as an inftructor of your fellow-citizens in 
their higheft concerns, and that you ad as are 

conciler 
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conciler between God and man—To be employed 
as an adminiftrator of law and juftice, and to be 
thereby amongft the firit benefactors te mankind 
-—To be a profeffor of high {cience, or of. liberal 
ee ingenuous ant--To be. amongit rich traders; 
who from. their fuecets. ate -prefumed to have 
fharp and vigorous underftandings, and to poffefs 
the virtues of diligence, order, conftancy, arid 
regularity, and to have cultivated an habitual re- 
gard to commutative. . juftice-=Thefe are the cir- 
cumftances,of men, that form what I fhoald call 
a natural Beata without wach there: is no 

nation, | 
|, The ftate of civil pare which aaliie gee 
nerates this ariftocracy, is a-ftate of nature; and 
much more truly fo than a favage and incoherent 
mode of jife.. For man is by nature reafonable ; 
and he is never perfectly in his natural ftate, but 
when he is'placed where reafon may be beft cul- 
tivated, and moft predominates. Art is.man’s na- 
ture.. We are as much, at leaft, in a ftate of na- 
ture in formed manhood, ag in immature and 
helplefs infancy. Men qualified: in the manner I 
have judt dcfcribed, form in nature, as fhe operates 
in the common modification of fociety, the lead- 
Ing, guiding, and governing part, It is the foul 
to the body, without which the man does not 
exift. To give therefore no more importance, 
in the focial order, to fuch defcriptions of men, 
than 


eu 
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than that of fo many units, is a horrible ufurpa- 
tion. | 

When great multitudes act together, under that 
difcipline of nature, I recognife the PEOPLE. I 
acknowledge fomething that perhaps equals, and 
ought always to guide, the fovereignty of conven- 
tion. In all things the voice of this grand chorus 
of national harmony ought to have a mighty and 
decifive influence. But when you difturb this 
harmony ; when you break up this beautiful or- 
der, this array of truth and nature, as well as of 
habit and prejudice; when you feparate the com- 
mon fort of men from their proper chieftains fo 
as to form them into an adverfe army, I no 
longer know that venerable object called the people 
in fuch a difbanded race of deferters and vaga- 
bonds. For a while they may be terrible indeed ; 
but in fuch a manner as wild beafts are terrible. 
The mind owes to them no fort of fubmiffion. 
They are, as they have always been reputed, re- 
bels. They may lawfully be fought with, and 
brought under, whenever an advantage offers. 
Thofe who attempt by outrage and violence to 
deprive men of any advantage which they hold 
under the laws, and to deftroy the natural order 
of life, proclaim war againft them, 

We have'rcad in hiftory of that! furious infur- 
rection of the comman people in France called the 
Facquerie,; for this 1s not the firft time that the 


people 
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people have been enlightened into treafon, mur- 
der, and rapine. Its object was to extirpate the 
gentry. The Captal de Buche, a famous foldier of 
thofe days, difhonoured the name of a gentleman 
and of a man by taking, for their: cruelties, a 
cruel vengeance on thefe dcluded wretches: it 
was, however, his right and his duty to make war 
upon them, and afterwards, in moderation, to 
bring them to punifhment for their rebellion; 
though in the fenfe of the French revolution, and 
_ of fome of our clubs, they were the pcople; and 
were truly fo, if you will call by that appellation 
any mayority of men told by the head. | 
- Atatime’ not very remote from the fame pe- 
riod (for thefe humours never have affected one 
of the nations without fome influence on the 
other) happened feveral rifings of the lower com- 
mons in England. Thefe infurgents were cer- 
tainly the majority of the inhabitants of the coun- 
tics in which they refided; and Cade, Ket, and 
Straw, at the head of their national guards, and 
fomented by certain traitors of high rank, did no 
more than exert, according to the dodtrines of 
ours and the Parifian focictics, the fovereign power 
inherent in the majority. 
We call the time of thofe cvents a dark ave. 
Indeed we are too indulgent to ‘our own profici- 
ency. The Abbé John Ball underftood the rights 


of man as well as the Abbé Gregoire. That reve- 
rend 
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rend patriarch of fedition, and prototype of our 
modern preachers, was of opinion with the na- 
tional aflembly, that all the evils which have fallen 
upon men had been caufed by an ignorance of 
their “ having been born and continued equal as 
“to their rights.” Had the populace been able 
to repeat that profound maxim all would have 
gone perfectly well with them. No tyranny, no 
vexation, no oppreffion, no care, no forrow, could 
have exifted in the world. This would have cured 
them like a charm for the tooth-ach. But the 
loweft wretches, in their moft ignorant flate, were 
able at all times to talk fuch ftuff; and yet at all 
times have they fuffered many evils and many op- 
preffions, both before and fince the republication 
by the national aflembly of this fpell of healing 
potency and virtue. The enlightened Dr. Ball, 
when he withed to rekindle the lights and fires of 
his audience on this point, chofe for the text the 
following couplet : 


When Adam delved and Fve fpan, 
Who was then the gentleman? 


Of this fapient maxim, however, I do not give . 
him for the inventor. It feems to have been 
handed down by tradition, and had certainly be- 
come proverbial ; but whether then compofed, or 
only applied, thus much muft be admitted, that 

in 
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in learning, fenfe, energy, and comprehenfivenefS, 
it is fully equal to all the modern differtations on 
the equality of mankind; and it has one advan- 


tage over them,—that it is in rhyme.*. 
There 


* Tt is no fmall lofs to the world, that the whole of this en- 
lichtened and philofophick fermon, preached to two hundred 
thoufand national guards affembled at Blackheath (a number 
probably equal tothe fublime and majeftick Fedcration of the 
14th of July 1790, in the Ciamps de Mars) is not preferved. A 
fhort abfiract is, however, to be found in Walfingham. I have 
added it here for the edification of the modern whigs, who may 
poffibly except this precious little frarment from their general 
contempt of antient learning. 

Ut fua dofrina plures inficeret ad le Blackheth (ubi ducenta 
millia hominum communium fueére fimul congregata) hujufce- 
modi fermonem cft exorfus. 


Whan Adam dalfe, and Evé fpan, 
Who was then a gentleman? 


Continuanfque fermonem inceptum nitebatur per verba pro- 
verbii quod pro themate fumpferat, introducere & probare, aé 
tnitio onines pares creatos @ naturd, fervitutem per injuftam op- 
preffionem nequam hominum introduétam contra Dei volunta- 
tem, quia fi Deo placuiffet fervos creaffe, utique in principio 
mundi conttituiffet, quis fervus, quifve dominue futurus fuiffet. 
Confiderarent igitur jam tempus 4 Deo datum eis, in quo (de- 
pofito fervitutis jugo diutius) poffent fi vellent, libertate diu 
concupita gaudere. Quapropter monuit ut effent viri cordati, 
& amore boni patrisfamilias excolentis agrum fuum & extir- 
pantis ac refecantis noxia gramina que fruges folent opprimere, 
& ipfi in prefenti facere feftinarent ; primo smajores regni dominos 
occidendo; deindé juridicos, jufticiarios & juratores patria perimendo 3 
poftremd quofcunque {cirent in, pofferum communitati nocivos tol~ 

lerent 
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!* Theré is no doubt, but that this’ ¢réat teacher 
of the rights of man’ decorated his difcourfe on 


this valuable text, with lemmas, theorems, {cholia, 
. ; corollaries, 


lerent de terra fud : fic demum & pacem fibimet parcrent & fecus 
ritatem in futurum, ft fublatis majoribus effet inter eos equa liber 
tas, eadem nobilitas, par dignitas, fimilifque pote/ftas. 

Here is difplayed at once the whole of the grand arcanum 
_ pretended to be found out by the national affembly, for fecur- 
ing future happinefs, peace, and tranquillity. There feems 
however to be fome doubt whether this venerable protomartyr 
of philofophy was inclined to carry his own declaration of the 
tights of men more rigidly into practice than the national af- 
fembly themfelves. He was, like them, only preaching licen- 
tioufnefs to the populace to obtain power for himfelf, if we may 
believe what is fubjoined by the hiftorian. 

Cumque hec & plura alia deliramenta [think of this old fool’s 
calling all the wife maxims of the French academy deliramenia] 
predicaffet, commune vulgus cum tanto favore profequitur, ut 
acclamarent eum archiepifcopum futurum, & regni cancellarium. 


Whether he would have taken thefe fituations under thefe 


names, or would have changed the whole nomenclature of the 
ftate and church, to be underftood in the fenfe of the revolu- 
tion, is not fo certain. It is probable that he would have 
changed the names and kept the fubftance of power. 

We find too, that they had in thofe days their fociety for con 
fiitutional information, of which the reverend John Ball was a 
con{picuous member, fomctimes under his own name, fome- 
times under the feigned name of John Schep. Befides him it 
confifted (as Knyghton tells us) of perfons who went by the 
real or fictitious names of Jack Mylner, Tom Baker, Jack 
Straw, Jack ‘Trewman, Jack Carter, and probably of many 
more, Some of the choiceft flowers of the publications, chari- 
; tabiy 
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corollaries, and all the apparatus of {cience, which 
was furnifhed in as great plenty and perfection 
out of the dogmatick, and polemick magazines, 

| the 


tably written and circulated by them gratis, are upon record in 
Walfingham and Knyghton; and I am inclined to prefer the 
pithy and fententious brevity of thefe dudletins of antient rebel- 
lion, before the loofe and confufed prolixity of the modern ad- 
vertifements of conftitutional information. They contain more 
good morality, and lefs bad politicks; they had much more 
foundation in real oppreffion ; and they have the recommenda- 
tion of being much better adapted to the capacities of thofe for 
whofe inftruction they were intended. Whatever Jaudable pains 
the teachers of the prefent day appear to take, I cannot compli- 
ment them, fo far as to allow, that they have fucceeded in writ- 
ing down to the level of their pupils, the meméers of the fovereign, 
with half the ability of Jack Carter and the reverend John Ball. 
—That my readers may judge for themfelves, I fhall give them 
one or two {pecimens. 

The firft is an addrefs from the reverend John Ball under 
his xom de guerre of John Schep. I know not againft what par- 
ticular ‘* guyle in borough’’ the writer means to caution the 
people; it may have been only a general cry agaiuft ‘* rotten 
“ doroughs,’’ which it was thought convenient then as now to 
make the firft pretext, and place at the head of the lift of griev- 
ances. 


Jonn Scuep. 

John Schep fometime Seint Mary Prieft of Yorke, and now 
of Colchefter, greeteth well Joun Nameleife, & John the Miller, 
& John Carter, and diddeth them that they beware of guyle in bo- 
rough, and ftand together in God’s name; and biddeth Piers 
Plowemin goe to his werk, and chaftife well Hud the robber, 

[probably 
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the old horfe-armoury of the {choolmen, among 
whom the Rev. Dr. Ball was bred, as they can be 
fupplied from the new arfenal at Hackney. It 

was, 


[probably the king] and take with you John Trewman, and all 
his fellows and no moe. 


John the Miller hath yground fmal, fmall, fmall : 
The King’s Sonne of Heven thal pay for all, 
Beware or ye be woe, 

Know your frende fro your foe. . 

Have enough, and fay hoe: 

And do wel and better, and flee finne, 

And feeke peace and holde you therein 


& fo biddeth John Trewman, & all his fellowes, 


The reader has perceived, from the laft lines of this curious — 
ftate paper, how well the national affembly has copied its union 
of the profeffion of univerfal peace, with the practice of mura 
der and confufion, and the blaft of the trumpet of fedition in 
all nations. He will, in the following conftitutional paper, obe 
ferve how well, in their enigmatical ftyle, like the aflembly and | 
their abettors, the old plulofophers, profcribe all hereditary dif 
tinction, and beftow it only on virtue and wifdom, according 
to their eftimation of both. Yet thefe people are meee 
never to have heard of ‘* the rights of man!’’ 


Jack My ner. 


Jakke Mylner afketh help to turne his mylne aright. 


_ He hath grounden fmal, fmal, 
The King’s Sone of Heven he fhall pay for alle. 


Vou. VI. Q | Loke 
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was, no doubt, difpofed with all the adjutancy of 
definition and divifion, in which (5 fpeaks it with: 
fubmiffion) the old marfhals were as able as the 
modern martinets. Neither can we deny, that the 
-philofophick auditory, when they had once ob- 
tained this knowledge, could never return to their 
former ignorance ; or after fo inftructive a lecture 


Loke thy mylne go a ryyt with the four fayles, and the poft 
flande in fteadfaftneffe. 


With ryyt & with myyts - 
With fkill & with wylle, 
Lat myyt help-ryyt, 
And iky! go before wille, 
And ryyt before myght, 
Than goth our mylne aryghts 
And if myght go before ryght, 
And wylle before fkylle ; 
Than. is our mylne mys-a-dyght. 

Jack Carrer underftood perfectly the doctrine of looking 
to the ead, with an indifference to the means, and the probabi- 
lity of much good arifing from great evil. 

Jakke Carter prayes yowe alle that ye make a gode ende of 
that ye have begunnen, and doth wele and ay bettur & betour, 
for at the even men heryththe day. For if the ende be wele than 
_ ssallewele. Lat Peres the plow man my brother dwelle at home 
and dyght us corne, & I will go with yowe & helpe, that :I 
. may, to dyghte your mete and youre drynke, that ye none fayle. 
Lokke that Hobbe robbyoure be wele chaftyfed for lefyng of 
your grace: for ye have cret nede to take God with: yowe in 
all your dedes. For now is tyme to be war. 


be 
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be in the fame ftate of mind as if they had never 
heard it.* But thefe poor people, who were not 
to be envied for thcir knowledge, but pitied for 
their delufion, were not reafoned (that was im- 
poflible) but beaten out of their lights. With 
theft teacher they were delivered over to the 
lawyers; who wrote in their blood th¢ ftatutes 
of the land, as harfhly, and in the fame fort of 
ink, as they and their teachers had written the 
rights of man. | 
Our doctors of the day are not fo fond of 
quoting the opinions of this antient fage as they 
are of imitating his conduct; Firft, becaufe it 
might appear, that they are not as great inventors 
as they would be thought; and next, becanfe, 
unfortunately for his fame, he was not fuccefsful. 
It is aremark, liable to as few exceptions as any 
gencrality can be, that they who applaud prof- . 
perous folly, and adore triumphant guilt, have 
never been known to fuccour or even to pity hu- 
man weaknefs or offence when they become fub- 
je to human viciflitude, and meet with punifh- 
ment inftead of obtaining power. Abating for 
their want of fenfibility to the fufferings of their 
affociates, they are not fo much in the wrong: 
for madnefs and wickednefs are things’ foul and 
deformed in themfelves; and ftand in need of all 


* See the wife remark on this fubject, in the Defence of 
Rights of Man, circulated by the focieties. 


O02, the 
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the coverings and trappings of fortune to recom- 
mend them to the muJtitude. Nothing can be 
more loathfome in their naked nature. 
Aberrations like thefe, whether antient or mo- 
dern, unfuccefsful or prefperous, are things of 
paflage. They furnifh no argument for fuppofing 
a multitude told by the head te be the people. Sucha 
multitude can have no fort of title to alter the 
feat of power in the fociety, in which it ever 
ought to be the obedient, and not the ruling or 
prefiding part. What power may belong to the 
whole mafs, in which mafs, the natural ari/tocracy, 
or what by convention is appointed to reprefent 
and ftrengthen it, acts in its proper place, with its 
proper weight, and without being fubjected to 
violence, is a deeper queftion. But in that cafe, 
and with that concurrence, I fhould have much 
doubt whether any rafh or defperate changes in 
the ftate, fuch as we have feen in France, one 
ever be effected. 
I have faid, that in all political queftions the 
- confequences of any affumed rights are of great 
moment in deciding upon their validity. In this 
point of view let usa little f{crutinize the effects 
of a right in the mere majority of the inhabitants 
of any country of fuperfeding and altering their 
government at pleafure. 
The fum total of every people is compofed of 
its units. Every individual muft have a right to 
| originate 
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originate what afterwards is to become the att of 
the majority. Whatever he may lawfully origi-_ 
nate, he may lawfully endeavour to accomplifh. 
He has a right therefore in his own particular to 
break the ties and engagements which bind him 
to the country in which he lives; and he has a 
right to make as many converts to his opinions, 
and to obtain as many afflociates in his defigns, as 
he can procure: For how can you know the dif- 
pofitions of the majority to deftroy their govern- 
ment, but by tampering with fome part of the 
body? You muft begin by a fecret confpiracy, 
that you may end with a national confederation. 
The mere pleafure of the beginner muft be the 
fole guide; fince the mere pleafure of others muft 
be the fole ultimate fanétion, as well as the fole 
actuating principle in every part of the progrefs. 
Thus, arbitrary will (the laft corruption of ruling 
power) ftep by ftep, poifons the heart of every 
citizen. If the undertaker fails, he has the mif- 
fortune of a rebel, but not the guilt. By fuch 
doctrines, all love to our country, all pious vene- 
ration and attachment to its laws and cuftoms, 
are obliterated from our minds; and nothing can 
refult from this opinion, when grown into a 
principle, and animated by difcontent, ambition, 
or enthufiafm, but a feries of confpiracies and fe 
ditions, fometimes ruinous to their authors, al- 
ways noxious to the fate. No fenfé of duty can 

i QO 3 prevent 
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prevent any man from being a leader or a fol- 
lower in fuch enterprifes. Nothing reftrains the 
tempter; nothing guards the tempted. Nor is 
the new iftate, fabricated by fuch arts, fafer than 
the old. What can prevent the mere will of any 
perfon, who hopes to unite the wills of others to 
his own, from an attempt wholly to overturn it? 
It wants nothing but a difpofition to trouble the 
. eftablifhed order, to give a title to the enter- 
‘prife. 

When you combine this principle of the right 
to change a fixed and tolerable conftitution of 
things at pleafure, with the theory and practice 
of the French affembly, the political, civil, and 
moral irregularjty are if poflible aggravated. The 
alfembly have found another road, anda far more 
commodious, to the deftruction of an old govern- 
ment, and the legitimate formation of a new one, 
than through the previous will of the majority of 
what they call the people. Get, fay they, the 
poflefion of power by any means you can into 
your hands; and then a fub{cquent confent (what 
they call an addrefs of adhefon) makes your au- 
thority as much the act of the people as if they 
had conferred upon you originally that kind and . 
degree of power, which, without their permiffion, 
you had feized ypon. This is to give a direct 
fanction to fraud, hypocrify, perjury, and the 
breach of the mo facred trufts that can exift be- 

| | tween 
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tween:man andman. What can found with fuch 
horrid difcordance in the moral ear, as this pofi- 
tion, That a delegate with limited powers may 
break his {worn engagements to his conftituent, 
aflume an authority, never committed to him, to 
alter all things at his pleafure; and then, if he 
can perfuade a large number of men to flatter him 
in the power he has ufurped, that he is abfolved 
in his own confcience, and ought to ftand ac- 
quitted in the eyes of mankind? On this fcheme 
the maker of the experiment muft begin with a 
determined perjury. ‘That point is certain. He 
muft take his chance for the expiatory addrefles. 
This is to make the fuccefs of villainy the ftandard 

of innocence. | | 
Without drawing on, therefore, very {hocking 
confequences, neither by previous confent, nor by 
{ubfequent ratification of a mere reckoned majority, 
can any fet of men attempt to diflolve the {tate at 
their pleafure. ‘To apply this to our prefent fub- 
ject. When the feveral orders, in their feveral 
baillages, had met in the year 1789, fuch of them, 
I mean, as had met peaceably and conflitutionally, 
to choofe and to inftruct their reprefentatives, fo 
organized, and fo acting, (becaufe they were or- 
ganized and were acting according to the convens 
tions which made them a people) they were the 
- people of France. They had a legal and a natural 
¢apacity to be confidered as that people. But 
O04 obferve, 
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‘ obferve, whilft they were in this ftate, that is, 
whilft they were a people, in no one of their in- 
{tructions did they charge or even hint at any of 
thofe things, which have drawn upon the ufurp- 
ing aflembly, and their adherents, the deteftation 
of the rational and thinking part of mankind. I 
will venture to affirm, without the leaft apprehen- 
fion of being contradicted by any perfon who 
knows the then ftate of France, that if any one 
of the changes were propofed, which form the 
foundamental parts of their revolution, and com- 

pofe its moft diftinguifhing acts, it would not have 
had one vote in twenty thoufand in any order. 
Their inftructions purported the direé& contrary 
to all thofe famous proceedings, which are de- 
fended as the aéts of the people. Had fuch pro- 

ceedings been expected, the great probability is, 
that the people would then have rifen, as to a 

man, to prevent them. The whole organization 

of the affembly was altered, the whole frame of 

the kingdom was changed, before thefe things 
could be done. It is long to tell, by what evil 

arts of the confpirators, and by what extreme 

weaknefs’and want of fteadinefs in the lawful go- 

vernment, this equal ufurpation on the rights of 
the prince and people, having firft cheated, and 

then offered violence to both, has been able to 

triumph, and to employ with faccefs the forged 

fignature of an imprifoned fovereign, and the 

| —s {purious, 
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{purious voice of dictated addreffes, to a fubfe. 
quent ratification of things that had never re. 
ceived any previous fanction, general or particue 
jar, exprefled or implied, from the nation (in 
whatever fenfe that word is taken) or from any 
part of it. 

After the weighty and refpectable part of the 
people had been murdered, ‘or driven by the me- 
naces of murder from their houfes, or were dif- 
perfed in exile into every country in Europe; 
after the foldiery had been debauched from their 
officers ; after property had loft its weight and 
confideration, along with its fecurity ; after volun- 
tary clubs and affociations of factious and unprin- 
cipled men were fubftituted in the place of all the 
legal corporations of the kingdom arbitrarily dif- 
folved; after freedom had been banifhed from 
*thofe popular meetings, whofe fole recommen- 
dation is freedom—After it had come to that 
pafs, that no diffent dared to appear in any of 
them, but at the certain price of life; after even 
diffent had been anticipated, and affaffination be- 
came as quick as fufpicion; fuch pretended ratis 
fication by addreffes could be no act of what any 
lover of the people would choofe to call by their 
name. It is that voice which every fuccefsful 
ufurpation, as well as this before us, may eafily 
procure, even without making (as thefe tyrants 


* The primary affemblies. 
have 
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lave made) donatives from the fpoil of one part 
of the citizens to corrupt the other. 

_ The pretended rights of man, which have made 
this havock, cannot be the rights of the people. 
Jor.to he a people, and to have thefe rights, are 
things incompatible. The one fuppofes the pre- 
fence, the other the abfence of a ftate of civil fo- 
cicty. The very foundation of the French com- 
monwealth is falfe and felf-deftrudtive ; nor can its 
principles be adopted in any country, without the 
certainty of bringing it to the very fame condi- 
tion in which France is found. Attempts are 
made to introduce them into every nation in 
Kurope. This nation, as poflefiing the greateft 
juiiuence, they wifh moft to corrupt, as by that 
means they are aflured the contagion muft become 
general. I hope, therefore, I fhall be excufed, if 
I endcavour to fhew, as fhortiy as the matter will 
admit, the danger of giving to them, either avow- 

edly or tacitly, the finalleft countenance. 
There are times and circumftances, in which 
not to fpeak out is at Icaft to connive. Many 
think it enough for them, that the principles pro- 
pagated by thefe clubs and focictics, enemies te 
their country and its conflitution, are not owned 
by the medern whigs in parliament, who are fo warm 
‘in condemnation of Mr. Burke and his book, and 
of courie of all the principles of the anticnt con- 
ftitutional whigs of this kingdom. Certainly they 
- 4 | ave 
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are not owned. But are they condemned with 
the fame zeal as Mr. Burke and his book are con- 
. demned? Are they condemned at all? Are they 
rejected or difcountenanced in any way whatfo- 
ever? Is any man who would fairly examine into 
the demeanour and principles of thofe focieties, 
and that too very moderately, and in the way 
rather of admonition than of punifhment, is fuch 
a man even decently treated? Is he not reproach- 
ed, as if, in condemning fuch principles, he had 
belied the conduct of his whole life, fuggefting 
that his life had been governed by principles fimilay 
to thofe which he now reprobates? The French 
{fyftem is in the mean time, by many active agents 
out of doors, rapturoulfly praifed ; the Britifh con- 
ftitution is coldly tolerated. But thefe conftitu- 
tions are different, both in the foundation and in 
the whole fuperftructure ; and it is plain, that you 
cannot build up the one but on the ruins of the 
other. After all, if the French be a fuperiour fyf 
tem of liberty, why fhould we not adopt it? To 
what end are our praifes? Is excellence held out 
to us only that we fhould not copy after it? And 
what is there in the manners of the people, or in 
the climate of France, which renders that {pecies 
of republick fitted for them, and unfuitable to 
us? A ftrong and marked difference between the 
two nations ought to be fhewn, before we can ad- 
mit a confiant affected panegyrick, a ftanding _ 

annual 
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annual commemoration, to be without any ten 
dency to an example. 

But the leaders of party will not go the Iength 
‘of the doctrines taught by the feditious clubs. 1 
am fure they do not mean to do fo. God forbid! 
Perhaps even thofe who are directly carrying on 
the work of this pernicious foreign faction, do not 
all of them intend ‘to produce all the mifchiefs 
which muft inevitably follow from their having 
any fuccefs in their proceedings. As to leaders in 
‘parties, nothing 1s more commion than to fec them 
blindly Iced. he world is governed by go-be- 
— tweens. Thefe go-betweens influence the perfons 
with whom they carry on the intercourfe, by ftat- 
‘ing their own fenfe to each of them as the fenfe of 
the other ; and thus they reciprocally mafter both 
fides. It is firft buzzed abcut the ears of Icaders, 
“ that their friends without doors are very eager 
“for fome meafure, or very warm about fome 
“ opinion—that you muft not be too rigid with 
“them. They are ufeful perfons, and zealous in 
“« the caufe. They may be a little wrong; but the 
“ {pirit of liberty muft not be damped; and by the 
“ influence you obtain from fome decree of con- 
*S currence with them at prefent, you may be en- 
“* abled to fet them right hercafter.” 

Thus the leaders are at firft drawn to a conni- 
vance with fentiments and proccedings, often to- 
ony diffcrent from their ferious and deliberate no- 

tions, 
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tions. But their acquiefcence anfwers every pur- 
pole. | : 
With no better than fuch powers, the go-be- 
tweens aflume a new reprefentative character. 
What at beft was but an acquiefcence, is magni- 


fied into an authority, and thence into a defire on. 


the part of the leaders; and it 15 carried down as 
fuch to the fubordinate members of parties. By 


this artifice they in their turn are led into mea-. 
fures which at firft, perhaps, few of them withed - 


at all, or at leaft did not defire vehemently or fyf- 

tematically. | 
- There is in all parties, between the principal 
leaders in parliament, and the loweft followers out 
of doors, a middle fort of men; a fort of equef- 
trian order, who, by the fpirit of that middle fitua- 
tion, are the fitteft for preventing things from 
running to excefs. But indecifion, though a vice 
of a totally different charaéter, is the natural accom- 
plice of violence.. The irrefolution and timidity of 
thofe who compofe this middle order, often pre- 
vents the effect of their controlling fituation. The 
fear of differing with the authority of leaders on 
the one hand, and contradicting the defires of 
the multitude on the other, induces them to give 
a carelefs and paflive affent to meafures in which 
they never were confulted: and thus things pro- 
ceed, by a fort of activity of inertnefs, until whole 
bodies, leaders, middle men, and followers, are all 
hurried, 
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hurried, with every appearance, and with many of 
the effects, of unanimity, into {chemes of politicks, 
in the fubftance of which no two of them were 
ever fully agreed, and: the origin and authors of 
~ which, in this circular mode of communication, 
none of them find it poffible to trace. In my ex- 
perience I have’ feen much of this in affairs, which, 
though trifling in comparifon to the prefent, were 
yet of fome importance to parties; and I have 
known them fuffer by it. The fober part give 
their fanction, at firfl through inattention and le- 
vity; at laft they give it through neceflity. A: 
violent fpirit is raifed, which the prefiding minds, 
after a-time, find it impracticable to ftop at their 
pleafure, to controul, to regulate, or even to di- 
rect. 

This fhews, in my opinion, how very quick and 
awakencd all men ought to be, who are looked up 
to by the publick, and who deferve that confi- 
dence, to prevent a furprife on their opinions, 
when dogmas are fpread, and projects purfued, by 
which the foundations of fociety may be affeéted. 
Before they liften even to moderate alterations in 
the government of thcir country, they ought to 
take care that principles are not propagated for 
that purpofe, which are too big for their obje&. 
~ Doédtrines limitcd in their prefent application, and 
wide in their gencral principles, are never meant 
to be confined to what they at firft pretend. If I 

| were 
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were to form a prognoftick of the effect of the pre-- 
{ent machinations on the people, from their fenfe’ 
of any grievance they fuffer under this conftitu- 
tion, my mind would be at eafe. But there is a 
wide difference between the multitude, when they 
act againft their government, from a fenfe of griev- 
ance, or from zeal for {ome opinions. When men 
are thoroughly poffefled with that zeal, it is difli- 
cult to calculate its force. It is certain, that its- 
‘power is by no means in exact proportion to its 
reafonablenefs. It muft always have been difco- 
verable by: perfons of reflection, but it is now: ob- | 
vious'to the world, that a.theory concerning go- 
vernment may become as much a caufe of fanati- 
cifm as a dogma in religion. There is a boundary 
to men’s paflions when they act from feeling ; none 
when they are under the influence of imagination. 
Remove a grievance, and, when men act from 
feeing, you go a great way towards quieting a 
commotion. But the good or bad conduct of a 
government, the protection men have enjoyed, or 
the opprefflion they have fuffered under it, are of 
no fort of moment, when a faction proceeding 
upon f{peculative grounds, is thoroughly heated 
agaiinft its form. When a man is, from fy{tem, 
furious againft monarchy or epifcopacy, the good 
conduct of the monarch or the bifhop has no other ° 
effect ‘than further to irritate the adverfary. He is 
provoked at it as furnishing a plea for preferving 
the 
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_ the thing which he wifhes to deftroy. His mind 
will be heated as much by the fight of a {ceptre, a 
mace, or a verge, as if he had been daily bruif- 
ed and wounded by thefe fymbols of authority. 
Mere fpectacles, mere names, will become fuff- 
cient caufes to ftimulate the people to war and 
tumult. : 

Some gentlemen are not terrified by the facility 
with which government has been overturned in 
France. The people of France, they fay, had no- 
thing to lofe in the deftruction of a bad conftitu- 
tion; but, though not the beft poffible, we have 
ftill a good {take in ours, which will hinder us from 
defperate rifks. Is this any fecurity at all againft 
thofe who feem to perfuade themfelves, and who 
labour to perfuade others, that our conftitution is 
an ufurpation in its origin, unwife in its contriv- | 
ance, mifchievous in its effects, contrary to the 
rights of man, and in all its parts a perfect nui- 
fance? What motive has any rational man, who 
thinks in that manner, to {pill his blood, or even 
to rifk a fhilling of his fortune, or to wafte a mo- 
ment of his leifure, to preferve it? If he has any 
duty relative to it, his duty is to deftroy it. A 
conftitution on fufferance is a conftitution con- 
demned. Sentence is already pafled upon it. The 
execution is only delayed. On the principles of 
thefe gentlemen it neither has, nor ought to have, 
any fecurity. So far as regards them, it is left 

naked, 
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naked, without friends, partifans, aflertors, or 
protectors. | 
Let us examine into the value of this fecurity 
upon the principles of thofe who are more fober 3 
of thofe who think, indeed, the French conftitu- 
tion better, or at leaft as good, as the Britifh, with- 
out going to all the lengths of the warmer poli- 
ticlans in reprobating their own. Their fecurity 
amounts in reality to nothing more than this ;— 
that the difference between their republican fyftera 
and the Britifh limited monarchy is not worth a 
civil war. This ‘opinion, I admit, will prevent 
people not very enterprifing in their nature, from 
an active undertaking againft the Britith conftitu- 
tion. But it is the pooreft defenfive principle that 
ever was infufed into the mind of man againft the 
attempts of thofe who will enterprife. It will tend 
totally to remove from their minds that very ter- 
rour of a civil war which is held out as our fole fe- 
curity. They who think fo well of the French con- 
{titution, certainly will not be the perfons to carry 
on a war to prevent their obtaining a great benefit, 
or at worft a fair exchange. They will not go to bat- 
tle in favour of a caufe in which their defeat might 
be more advantageous to the publick than their. 
victory. They muft at leaft tacitly abet thofe who 
endeavour to make conyefts to a found opinion ; 
they muft difcountenance thofe who would oppote 
its propagation. In proportion as by thefe means 
Vo. VI. R the 
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the enterprifing party is ftrengthened, the dread of 
a ftruggle is leflened. See what an encouragement 
this is to the encmies of the conftitution! A few 
aflaffinations, and a very great deftruction of prox 
perty, we know they confider as no real obftacles 
in the way of a grand political change. And they 
‘will hope, that here, if antimonarchical opinions 
gain ground, as they have done in France, they 
may, as in France, accomplifh a revolution with- 
out a war. 

They who think fo well of the French scales 
_ tion cannot be ferioufly alarmed by any progrefs 
_ made by its partifans. Provifions for fecurity are 
not to be received from thofe who think that there 
is no danger. No! there is no plan of fecurity to . 
be liftened to but from thofe who entertain the 
fame fears with ourfelves; from thofe who think 
that the thing to be fecured is a great blefling ; and 
‘the thing againft which we would fecurc it a great , 
mifchief. Every perfon of a different opinion 
mutt be carelefs about fecurity. 

_ I believe the author of the Reflections, whether 
he fears the defigns of that fet of people with rea- 
fon or not, cannot prevail on himfelf to defpife 
them. He cannot defpife them for their numbers, ° 
which, though {mall, compared with the found 
part of the community, are not incontfiderable : he 
cannot look with contempt on their influence, 
their aCivity, or the kind of talents and tempers 

which 
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which they poflefs, exactly calculated for the work 
they have in hand, and the minds they chiefly ap- 
ply to. Do we not fee their moft confiderable and 
accredited minifters, and feveral of their party of 
weight and importance, active in fpreading mif- 
chievous opinions, in giving fanction to feditious 
writings, in promoting feditious anniverfaries ? 
and what part of their defcription has difowned | 
them or their proceedings? When men, circum. | 
" ftanced as thefe are, publickly declare fuch admi- 
ration Of a foreign conftitution, and fuch con- 
tempt of our own, it would be, in the author of 
the Reflections, thinking as he does of the French 
conftitution, infamoufly to cheat the reft of the 
' nation to their ruin, to fay there is no danger. 

In eftimating danger, we are obliged to take 
into our calculation the chara¢ter and difpofition 
of the enemy into whofe hands we may chance to 
fall. The genius of this faction is eafily difcerned 
by obferving with what a very different eye they 
have viewed the late foreign revolutions. Two have 
pafled before them. That of France and that of 
Poland. The ftate of Poland was fuch, that there 
could fcarcely exift two opinions, but that a re- 
formation of its conftitution, even at {ome expence 
of blood, might be feen without much’difapproba- | 
tion. No confufion could be feared in fuch an 
enterprife; becaufe the eftablifhment to be reform- 
ed was itfelf a ftate of confufion. A king without 

R 2 authority; 
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| aathority: ; nobles without union or fubordination; ; 
a people without arts, induftry, commerce, or li- 
berty; no order within, no defence without; no 
effective publick force, but a foreign force, which 
entered a naked country at will, and difpofed of 
every thing at pleafure. Here was a ftate of things 
which feemed to invite, and might perhaps juftify 
bold enterprife and defperate experiment. But in 
what manner was this chaos brought into order? 
The means were as ftriking to the imagination, as 
fatisfactory to the reafon, and foothing to the mo- 
ralfentiments. In contemplating that change, hu- 
manity has every thing to rejoice and to glory in; 
nothing to be afhamed of, nothing to fuffer. So 
' far as it has gone, it probably is the moft pure and 
defecated publick good which ever has been con- 
ferred on mankind. We have feen anarchy and 
fervitude at once removed; a throne ftrengthened 
for the protection of the people, without trench- 
ing on their hberties; all foreign cabal banifhed, 
by changing the crown from eleétive to heredi- 
tary; and what was a matter of pleafing wonder, 
we have feen a reigning king, from an heroick love 
to his country, exerting himfelf with all the toil, 
the dexterity, the management, the intrigue, in 
favour of a family of ftrangers, with which ambi- 
tious men labour for the aggrandizement of their 
own. Ten millions of men in a way of being 
freed casually, and therefore fafely to themfelves 

and 
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and the ftate, not from civil or political chains, 
which, bad as they are, only fetter the mind, but 
from fubftantial perfonal bondage. Inhabitants of 
cities, before without privileges, placed in the con- 
fideration which belongs to that improved and 
connecting fituation of focial life. One of the moft 
proud, numerous, and ficrce bodies of nobility and 
gentry ever known in the world, arranged only 
in the foremoft rank of free and generous citizens. 
‘Not one man incurred lofs, or fuffered degrada- 
tion. All, from the king to the day-labourer, were 
improved in their condition. Every thing was 
kept in its place and order; but in that place and 
order every thing was bettered. To add to this 
happy wonder (this unheard-of conjunction of wif- 
dom and fortune) not one drop of blood was fpill- 
ed; no treachery; nq outrage; no fyftem of flan- 
der more cruel than the {word ; no ftudied infults 
on religion, morals, or manners; no fpoil; no con- 
fifcation ; no citizen beggared; none imprifoned ; 
none exiled; the whole was effected with a policy, 
a difcretion, an ungnimity and fecrecy, fuch as 
have neyer been befpre known on any occafion ; 
but fuch wonderful conduct was referved for this 
glorious con{piracy in favour of the true and ge- 
nuine rights and interefts of men, Happy people, 
if they know ta proceed as they have begun! 
Happy prince, worthy to begin with fplendour, or 

R 3 | tc 
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to clofe with glory, a race of patriots and of kings: 
‘and to leave 

A name, which ev’ry wind to heav’n would bear, 
Which men to fpeak, and angels soy to hear. 


- To finifh all—this great good, as in the inftant it 
is, contains in it the feeds of all further improve- 
ment; and may be confidered as in a regular pro- 
grefs, becaufe founded on fimilar principles, to- 
wards the ftable sexeetlenice of a Britith conftitu. 
tion. 

Here was a matter for congratulation and for 
feftive remembrance through ages. Here moralifts 
and divines might indeed relax in their temperance 

to exhilarate their humanity. But mark the cha- 
_raéter of our faGtion. All their enthufiafm is kept 
- for the French revolution. They cannot pretend. 
that France had ftood fo much in need of a change 
as Poland. They cannot pretend that Poland has 
not obtained a better fyftem of liberty or of go- 
vernment than it enjoyed before. They cannot 
affert, that the Polifh revolution coft more dearly 
than that of France to the interefts and feelings of 
multitudes of men. But the cold and fubordi- 
nate light in which they look upon the one, and 
the pains they take to preach up the other of thefe 
revolutions, leave us no choice in fixing on their 
motives. 
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motives. Both revolutions profefs liberty as their 
object ; but in obtaining this object the one pro- 
ceeds from anarchy to order ; the other from or- 
der to anarchy. The firft fecures its liberty by efta- 
‘blifhing its throne; the other builds its freedom 
on the fubverfion of its monarchy. In the one, 
their means are unftained by crimes, and their 
fettlement favours morality. In the other, vice 
and confufion are in the very eflence of their pur- 
fuit, and of theirenjoyment. The circumftances 
in which thefe two events differ, muft caufe the ° 
difference we make in their comparative eftima- 
tion. Thefe turn the {cale with the focieties in fa- _ 
vour of France. Ferrum eft quod amant. The frauds, | 
the violences, the facrileges, the havock and ruin 
of families, the difperfion and exile of the pride “ 
and flower of a great country, the diforder, the 
confufion, the anarchy, the violation of property, 
the cruel murders, the inhuman confifcations, and 
in the end the infolent domination of bloody, fe- 
rocious, and fenfclefs clubs—Thefe are the things 
which they love and admire. What men admire 
and love, they would furely a¢t. Let us fee what 
is dane in France; and then let us undervalue any. 
the flighteft danger of falling into the ‘hands of 
. fuch a mercilefs and favage faction } 
‘ But the leaders of the factious focieties aretoo © 
¢ wild to fucceed in this their undertaking.’ I hope 
R 4 Ss fo. 
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fo. But fuppofing them wild and abfurd, is there 
no danger but from wife and reflecting men? Per. 
haps the greateft mifchiefs that have happened in 
the world, have happened from perfons as wild as. 
thofe we think the wildeft. In truth, they are 
the fitteft beginners of all great changes. Why 
encourage men in a mifchievous proceeding, be- 
eaufe their abfurdity may difappoint their malice? 
¢ But noticing them may give them confequence.’ 
Certainly. But they are noticed; and they are 
noticed, not with reproof, but with that kind of 
countenance which Is given by an apparent concur- 
rence (not a real one, I am convinced) of a great 
party, in the praifes of the object which they hold 
out to imitation. 


But I hear a language {till more extraordinary, 
and indeed of fuch a nature as muft fuppofe, or | 
leave, us at their mercy. It is this—* You know 
‘ their promptitude in writing, and their diligence 
‘in caballing; to write, fpeak, or at againft them, 
‘ will only ftimulate them to new efforts.’—-This 
way of confidering the principle of their condué& 
pays but a poor compliment to thefe gentlemen. 
They pretend that their doétrines are infinitely 
beneficial to mankind; but it feems they would 
keep them to themfelves, if they were not greatly 
provoked. They are benevolent from fpite. Their 

~ oracles are like thofe of Proteus (whom fome people 
think 
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think they refemble in many particulars) who ne. 
ver would give his refponfes unlefs you ufed him 
as ill as poffible. Thefe cats, it feems, would not | 
give out their electrical light without having their 
backs well rubbed. But this is not to do them 
perfect juitice. They are fufficiently communie 
cative. Had they been quiet, the propriety of any 
agitation of topicks on the origin and primary 
rights of government, in oppofition to their pri- 
vate fentiments, might poffibly be doubted. But, 
as it-is notorious, that they were proceeding as 
faft, and as far, as time and circumftances would 
admit, both in their difcuffions and cabals—as it 
is not to be denied, that they had opened a cor- 
refpondence with a foreign faction, the moft wick- 
ed the world ever faw, and eftablifhed anniverf- 
Ties to commemorate the moft monftrous, cruel, 
and perfidious of all the proceedings of that. fac- 
tion—the qteftion is, whether their conduct was 
to be regarded in filence, left our interference 
fhould render them outrageous? Then let them 
deal as they pleafe with the conftitution. Let the 
lady be paffive, left the ravifher fhould be driven 
to force. Refiftance will only increafe his defires. 
Yes, truly, if the refiftance be feigned and feeble. 
But they who are wedded to the conftitution will 
not act the part of witto!ls. They will drive fuch 
feducers from the houfe on the firft appearance of 
their love-letters and offered affignations. But if 

. the 
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the author of the Reflections, though a vigilant, 
was not a difcreet guardian of the conftitution, let 
them who have the fame regard to it, fhew them. 
felves as vigilant and more fkilful in repelling the 
attacks of feduction or violence. Their freedom 
from jealoufy is equivocal, ‘and may arife as well 
from indifference to the object, as from confidence 
in her virtue. 

- On their principle, it is the refiftance, iat not 
the affault, which produces the danger. I admit, 
indeed, that if we eftimated the danger by the va- 
Jue of the writings, it would be little worthy of 
our attention: contemptible thefe writings are in 
evcry fenfe. But they are not the caufe, they are 
the difgufting fymptoms, of a frightful diftemper. 
They are not otherwife of confequence than as they 
Shew the evil habit of the bodies from whence they. 
eome. In that light the meaneft of them 1s a fe- 
riousthing. If however I fhould under-rate them; 
and if the truth is, that they are not the refult, 
but the caufe of the diforders I fpeak of, furely 
thofe who arculate operative poifons, and give, to 
whatever force they have by their nature, the fur- 
ther operation of their authority and adoption, 
are to be cenfured, watched, and, if pofhible, Te 
 preffed. 

At what diftance the dire& danger from fuch 
factions may be, it is not eafy to fix. An adap- 
tation of circumftances to defigns and principles 
: | 1S 
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ts neceflary. But thefe cannot be wanting for any 
long time in the ordinary courfe of fublunary 
affairs. Great difcontents frequently arife in the 
beft-conftituted governments, from caufes which 
no human wifdom can forefee, and no human 
power can prevent. ‘They occur at uncertain pe- 
riods, but at periods which are not commonly far 
afunder. Governments of all kinds are adminif- 
tered only by men; and great miftakes, tending 
to inflame thefe difcontents, may concur. The 
indecifion of thofe who happen to rulc at the cri- 
tical time, their fupine neglect, or their precipitate 
and ill-judged attention, may aggravate the publick 
misfortunes. In fuch a ftate of things, the prin- 
ciples, now only fown, will fhoot out and vege- 
tate in full luxuriance. In fuch circumftances the 
minds of the people become fore and ulcerated. 
They are put out of humour with all publick 
men, and all publick partics; they are fatigued 
with their diflenfions ; they are irritated at their 
coalitions; they are made eafily to believe, (what 
much pains are taken to make them believe) that 
all oppofitions are factious, and all courtiers bafe _ 
and fervile. From their difguft at men, they are 
foon led to quarrel with their frame of govern- 
ment, which they prefume gives nourifhment to 
the vices, real or fuppofed, of thofe who adminif- 
ter in it. Miftaking malignity for fagacity, they 
are foon led to caft off all hope from a good ad- 

miniftration 
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minifiration of affairs, and come to think that all 
reformation depends, not on a change of actors, 
but tpon an alteration in the machinery. ‘Then 
will be felt the full effect of encouraging do¢trines 
which tend to make the citizens defpife their con- 
ftitution. Then will be felt the plenitude of the 
mifchief of teaching the pcople to believe, that all 
antient inftitutions are the refults of ignorance; 
and that all prefcriptive government is in its na- 
ture ufurpation. Then will be felt, in all its 
energy, the danger of encouraging a fpirit of liti- 
gation in perfons of that immature and imperfect 
__ftate of knowledge which ferves to render them 
fuiceptible of doubts, but incapable of ‘their folu- 
tion. Then willbe felt, in all its aggravation, the 
pernicious confequence of deftroying all docility 
in the minds of thofe who are not formed for 
finding their own way in the labyrinths of politi- 
cal theory, and are made to rcject the clue, and to 
difdain the guide.” Then will be felt,-and too late 
will be acknowledged, the ruin which follows the 
- disjoining of religion from the ftate ; the fepara- 
tion of morality from policy; and the giving con- 
fcience no concern and no coactive or coercive 
force in the moft material of all the focial ties, the 
principle of our obligations to government. 
_ IT know too, that befides this vain, contradic- 
tory, and felf-deftrudclive fecurity, which fome 
‘men derive from the habitual attachment of the 
people - 
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people to this conftitution, whilft they fuffer it — 
witha fort of {portive acquiefcence to be brought 
into contempt before their faces, they have other . 
grounds for removing all apprehenfion from their 
minds. ‘They are of opinion, that there are too 
many men of great hereditary eftates and influ- 
ence in the kingdom, to fuffer the eftablifhment 
of the levelling fyftem which has taken place in 
France. This is very true, if in order to guide 
the power, which now attends their property, . 
thefe men poffefs the wifdom which is involved in 
early fear. But if through a fupine fecurity, to 
which fuch fortunes are peculiarly liable, they nes 
- gleét the ufe of their influence in the feafon of 
their power, on the firft derangement of fociety, 
the nerves of their ftrength will be cut. Their 
eftates, inftead of being the means of their fe- 
curity, will become the.very caufes of their dan- 
- ger. Inftead of beftowing influence they will ex- 

cite rapacity. ‘They will be looked to as a prey. 
Such will be the impotent condition of thof 
men of great hereditary eftates, who indeed dif- 
hike the defigns that are carried on, but whofe 
diflike is rather that of fpectators, than of parties 
that may be concerned in the cataftrophe of the 
piece. But riches do not in all cafes fecure even - 
an imert and paflive refiftance. ‘There are always, 
in that defcription, men whofe fortunes, when _ 
their minds are once vitiated by faffion or by evil 
| : principle, 
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principle, are by no means a fecurity from their 
actually taking their part again{t the publick tran- 
quillity. We fee to what low and defpicable paf- 
fions of all kinds many men in that clafs are ready 
to facrifice the :patrimonial eftates, which might 
be perpetuated in their families with {plendour, 
and with the fame of hereditary benefactors to 
mankind from generation to generation. Do we 
not fee how lightly people treat their fortunes 
when under the influence of the paffion of gam- 
ing? The game of ambition or refentment will be 
played by many of the rich and great, as defpe- 
rately, and with as much blindnefs to the confe- 
quences, as any other game. Was he a man of 
no rank or fortune, who firft fet on foot the dif- 
turbances which have ruined France? Paffion 
blinded him to the confequences, fo far as they 
concerned himfelf; and as to the confequences 
with regard to others, they were no part of his 
confideration ; nor ever will be with thofe who 
bear any refemblance to that virtuous patriot and 
lover of the rights of man. 

There is alfo a time of infecurity, when interefts 
of all forts become objects of fpeculation. Then 
it is, that their very attachment to wealth and 
importance will induce feveral perfons of opulence 
to lift themfelves, and even to take a lead with 
the party which they think moft likely to prevail, 
in order to obtain to themfelves confideration in 

fome 
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fome new order or difordcr of things. They may 
be led to act in this manner, that they may fe- 
cure fome portion of their own property; and 
perhaps to become partalers of the {poil of their 
own order. ‘Thofe who {peculate on change, al- 
ways make a great number among people of rank 
and fortune, as well as amongft the low and the 
indigent. 

What fecurity againft .all this?—Al human fe 
curities are liable to uncertainty. But if any thing 
bids fair for the prevention of fo great a calamity, 
it muft confift in the ufe of the ordinary means 
of juft influence in fociety, whilft thofe means con- 
tinue unimpaired. The publick judgment. ought 
to receive a proper direction. All weighty men 
may have their fhare in fo good a work. ‘As 
yet, notwithitanding the ftrutting and lying inde- 
pendence of a braggart philofophy, nature main- 
tains her rights, and great names have great pre- 
valence. Two fuch men as Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox, 
adding to their authority in a point in which they 
concur, even by their difunion in every thing elfe, 
might frown thefe wicked opinions out of the 
kingdom. But if the influence of either of them, 
or the influence of men like them, fhould, againtt 
their ferious intentions, be otherwife perverted, 
they may countenance opinions which (as I have 
faid before, and could wifh over and over again 
to prefs) they may in vain attempt to controul. 

In 
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In their theory, thefe doctrines admit no limit, no 
qualification whatfcever. No man can fay how 
far he will go, who joins with thofe who are 
avowedly going to the utmoft extremities. What 
fecurity is there fér ftopping fhort at all in thefe 
wild conceits? Why, neither more nor lefs than 
this—that the moral fentiments of fome few 
amoneft them do put fome check on their favage 
theories, But let us take care.. The moral fenti- 
ments, fo nearly connected with early prejudice as 
to be almoft one and the fame thing, will afluredly 
not live Jong under a difcipline, which has for its 
bafis the deftruction of all prejudices, and the 
making the mind proof againft all dread of con- 
fequences flowing from the pretended truths that 
are taught by their philofophy. - | 

In this fchool the moral fentiments muft grow 
we-ker and weaker every day. The more cautious 
of thefe teachers, in laying down their maxims, 
draw as much of the conclufion as fuits, not with 
their premifes, but with their policy. They truft 
the reft to the fagacity of their pupils. Others, 
and thefe are the moft vaunted for their {pirit, not 
only lay down the fame premifes, but boldly draw 
the conclufions to the deftruétion of our whole 
conftitution in church and ftate. But are thefe 
conclufions truly drawn? Yes, moft certainly. 
Their principles are wild and wicked. But let jui- 
tice be done even to phrenzy and villainy. Thefe 
| teachers 
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teachers are perfectly fyftematick. No man who 
affumes their grounds can tolerate the Britifh con- 
ititution in church or ftaté. Thefe teachers pro- 
fefs to {corn all mediocrity ; to engage for perfec- 
tion; to proceed by the fimpleft and fhorteft courfe. 
They build their politicks, not on convenience but 
on truth; and they profefs to conduct men to cer- 
tain happinefs by the affertion of their undoubted 
rights. With them there is no compromife. Al] 
other governments are ufurpations, which juftify 
and even demand refiftance. 

Their principles always go to the extreme. They 
who go with the principles of the antient whigs, 
which are thofe contained in Mr. Burke’s book, 
never can go too far. They may indeed ftop fhort 
of fome hazardousand ambiguousexcellence, which 
they will be taught to poftpone to any reafonable 
degree of good they may atually poffefs. The 
Opinions maintained in that book never can lead 
to an extreme, becaufe their foundation is laid in 
an oppofition to extremes. The foundation of go- 
vernment is there laid, not in imaginary rights of 
men, (which at beft is a confufion of judicial with 
civil principles) but in political convenience, and 
in human nature; either as that nature is univer- 
fal, or as it is modified by local habits and focial 
aptitudes. The foundation of government (thofe 
who have read that book will.recollect) is laid in 
a provifion for our wants, and in a conformity to 
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our duties; it is to purvcy for the one; it is to 
enforce the other. Thefe doctrines do of them- 
{elves gravitate to a middle point, or to fome point 
near amftddhk. They fuppofe indeed a certain por- 
tion of liberty to be effential to all good govern- 
ment; but they infer that this liberty is to be blend- 
ed into the government; to harmonize with its 
forms and its rales; and to be made fubordinate 
to itsend. Thofe who are not with that book are 
with its oppofite. For there is no medium befides 
the medium itfelf. That medium is not fuch, be- 
caufe it ts found there; but it is found there, be- 
caufe it is conformable totruth and nature. In this 
we do not follow the author; but we and the au- 
thor travel together upon the fame fafe and middle 
path. 

The theory contained in his book is not to fur- 
nifh principles for making a new conititution, but 
for illuftrating the principles of a conftitution al- 


' +ready made. It is a theory drawn from the fad 


’ of our government. They who oppofe it are bound 
to fhew, that his theory militates with that faé. 
Otherwife, their quarrel is not with his book, but 
with the conftitution of their country. The whole 
{cheme of our mixed conititution is to prevent any 
one of its principles from being carried as far, as 
taken by itfelf, and theoretically, it would go. Al- 
low that to be the true policy of the Britith fyftem, 
then moft of the faults with which that fyftem. 
| ftands 
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ftands charged will appear to be, not imperfections 
into which it has inadvertently fallen, but excel- 
Jencies which it has ftudioufly fought. To avoid 
the perfections of extreme, all its feveral parts are 
fo conftituted, as not alone to anfwer their own fe- 
veral ends, but alfo each to limit and controul the 
others: infomuch, that take which of the principles 
you pleafe~-you will find its operation checked 
and ftopped at’ a certain point. . The whole move- 
ment ftands ftill rather than that any part fhould 
proceed beyond its boundary. From thence it re- 
fults, that in the Britifh conftitution, there is a per- 
petual treaty and compromife going on, fometimes 
openly, fométimes with lefs obfervation. To him 
who contemplates the Britifh conftitution, as to 
him who contemplates the fubordinate material 
world, it will always be a matter of his moft cu- 
rious inveftigation, to difcover the fecret of this 
mutual limitation. © | 7 


i» Finita pote/tas denique cuique , 
~ Quanam fit ratione, atque alte terminus berens ? 


They who have acted, as in France they have 
done, upon a fcheme wholly different, and who 
aim at the abftraét and unlimited perfection of 
power in the popular part, can be of no fervice to 
us in any of our political arrangements. They who 
in their headlong career have overpaffed the goal, 

5 2 can 
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can furnifh no example to thofe who aim to go no 
further. ‘Lhe temerity of fuch fpeculators is no 
more an example than the timidity of others. The 
one fort fcorns the right ; the other fears it; both 
mifs it. But thofe who by violence go beyond the 
barrier, dre without queftion the moft mifchie- 
vous; becaufe to go beyond it they overturn and 
deftroy it. To fay they have fpirit, is to fay no- 
thing in their praife. The untempered fpirit of 
madnefs, blindnefs, immorality, and impiety, de- 
ferves no commendation. He that fets his houfe 
on fire becaufe his fingers are froft-bitten, can ne- 
ver be a fit inftructor in the method of provid- 
ing our habitations with a chearful and falutary 
warmth. We want no foreign examples to re- 
kindle in us the flame of liberty. The example of 
our own anceftors is abundantly fuflicient to main- 
tain the fpirit of freedom in its full vigour, and to 
qualify it in all its exertions. The example of a 
wife, moral, well-natured, and well-tempered {pi- 
rit of freedom, 1s that alone which can be ufeful 
to us, or in the leaft degree reputable or fafe. Our 
fabrick is fo conftituted; one part of it bears fo 
much on the other, the parts are fo made for one 
another, and for nothing elfe, that to introduce 
any foreign matter into it, is to deftroy it. 

What has been faid of the Roman empire, is at 
Teaft as true of the Britifh conftitution—* O¢?iz- 
“* gentorum annorum fortuna, difciplinaque, compages 

| bee 
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© bec coaluit ; qua convelli fine convellentium exitia 
“< non potef.’—This Britifh conftitution has not 
been ftruck out at an heat by a fet of prefumptu- 
ous men, like the affembly of pettifoggers run mad 
in Paris. 


“ °Tis not the hafty product of a day, 
© But the well-ripen’d fruit of wife delay.” 


it is the refult of the thoughts of many minds, in 
many ages. It is no fimple, no fuperficial thing, 
- mor to be eftimated by fuperficial underftandings. 
An ignorant man, who is not fool enough to 
meddle with his clock, is however fufficiently con- 
fident to think he can fafely take to pieces, and 
put together at his pleafure, a moral machine of 
another guife importance and complexity, com- 
pofed of far other wheels, and {fprings, and ba- 
- Jances, and counteracting and co-operating powers. 
Men little think how immorally they aé in rafhly 
meddling with what they do not underftand. Their 
delufive good intention is no fort of excufe for 
their prefumption. They who truly mean well 
mutt be fearful of acting ill. The Britifh conftitu- 
- tion may have its advantages pointed out to wife 
and reflecting minds ; but it is of too high an or- 
der of excellence to be adapted to thofe which are 
common. It takes in too many views, it makes 


too many combinations, to be fo much as cornpre- 
53 hended 
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hended by fhallow and fuperficial underftandings. 
Profound thinkers will know it in its reafon and 
fpirit. The lefs enquiring will recognife it in their 
feelings and their experience. They will thank 
God they have a ftandard, which, in the moft ef- 
{ential point of this great concern, will put them 
on a par with the moft wife and knowing. 
If we do not take to our aid the foregone ftudies 
- of men reputed intelligent and learned, we fhall 
be always beginners. But men muft learn fome: 
where; and the new teachers mean no more than 
what they effect, as far as they fucceed, that is, ta 
deprive men of the benefit of the collected wifdom 
of mankind, and to make them blind difciples of 
their own particular prefumption. Talk ta thefe 
deluded creatures (all the difciples and moft of the 
mafters) who are taught to think themfelves fo 
newly fitted up and furnifhed, and you will find 
nothing in their houfes but the refufe of Kxaves 
Acre; nothing but the rotten ftuff, worn out in 
the fervice of delufion and {edition in all ages, and 
which being newly furbifhed up, patched, and vars. 
nifhed, ferves well enough for thofe who being un- 
acquainted with the conflict which has always been 
maintained betwcen the fenfe and the nonfenfe of 
mankind, know nothing of the former exiftence 
and the antient refutation of the fame follies. It is 
near two thoufand years fince it has been obferved, 
that thefe devices of ambition, avarice, and tur. 
| pulence, 
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bulence, were antiquated. Thcy are, indeed, the 
moft antient of all common places ; common places, 
fometimes of good and neceflary caufcs ; more fre- 
quently of the worft, but which decide upon nei- 
ther.—Eadem femper caufa, libido et avaritia, et mu- 
tandarum rerum amor.—Ceterum libertas et /pcciofa 
somina pretexunter ; nec quifquam alienum fervitium, 
et dominationem fibi concupivit, ut non eadem ifta us- 
cabula ufurparet. a ae 

Rational and experienced men, tolerably well 
know, aad have always known, how to diftinguifh 
between true and éalfe liberty ; and between the 
genuine adherence and the falfe pretence to what 
is true. But none, except thofe who are profoundly 
Atudied, can comprehend the elaborate contrivance 

of a fabrick fitted to unite private and publick li- 
berty with publick ferce, with order, with peace, 
with juftice, and, above all, with the inftitutions 

-formed for beftowing permanence and ftability 
through ages, upon this invaluable whole. 

Place, for inftance, before your eyes, fuch a man 
as Montefquieu. Think of a genius not born in 
every country, or every times; a man gifted by 

‘nature with a penetrating aquiline eye; with a 
judgment prepared with the moft extenfive erudi- 
tion; with an herculean robuftnefs of mind, and 

‘nerves not to be broken with labour; a man who 
could fpend twenty years in one purfuit. Think 
of a man, like the univerfal patriarch in Milton 

5S 4 (who 
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(who had drawn up before him in his prophetick 
vifion the whole feries of the generations which 
were to iffue from his loins) a man capable of 
placing in review, after having. brought together, 
from the eaft, the weft, the north, and the fouth, 
from the coarfenefs of the rudeft barbarifm to the 
moft refined and fubtle civilization, all the fchemes 
of government which had ever prevailed amongft 
mankind, weighing, meafuring, collating, and com- 
paring them all, joining fact with theory, and call- 
ing into council], upon all this infinite aflemblage 
of things, all the fpeculations which have fatigued 
the underftandings of profound reafoners in all 
times !—Let us then confider, that all thefe were 
but fo many preparatory fteps to qualify a man, 
and fuch a man, tinctured with no national preju- 
dice, with no domeftick affection, to admire, and 
to hold out to the admiration of mankind the con- © 
{ftitution of England! And fhall we Englifhmen re- 
voke to fuch a fuit? Shall we, when fo much more 
than he has produced, remains {till to be underftood 
and admired, inftead of keeping ourfelves in the 
{chools of real {cience, choofe for our teachers men 
incapable of being taught, whofe only claim to 
know is, that they have never doubted; from 
whom we can learn nothing but their own indo- 
cility; who would teach us to fcorn what in the 
filence of our hearts we ought to adore? 
Different from them are all the great criticks. 
| They 
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They have taught us one effential rule. I think 
the excellent and philofophick artift, a true judge, 
as well.as a perfect follower of nature, Sir Jofhua 
‘Reynolds, has fomewhere applied it, or fomething - 
like it, in his own profeffion. It is this, that if 
ever we fhould find ourfelves difpofed not to ad- 
mire thofe writers or artifts, Livy and Virgil for 
inftance, Raphael or Michael Angelo, whom all the 
learned had admired, not to follow our own. fan- 
cies, but to ftudy them until we know how and 
what we ought to admire; and if we cannot ar- 
rive at this combination of admiration with know- 
ledge, rather to believe that we are dull, than that 
the reft of the world has been impofed on. It is 
as good a rule, at leaft, with regard to this ad- 
mired coniftitution. We ought to underftand it 
according to our meafure ; and to venerate where 
we are not able prefently to comprehend. 

Such admirers were our fathers, to whom we 
owe this {plendid inheritance. Let us improve it — 
with zeal, but with fear. Let us follow our an- 
ceftors, men not without a rational, though with- 
out an exclufive confidence in themfelves; who, 
by ref{pecting the reafon of others, who, by look- 
ing backward as well as forward, by the modefty 
as well as by the energy of their minds, went on, 
infenfibly drawing this conftitution nearer and 
nearer to its perfection by never departing from 
its fundamental principles, nor introducing any 

amendment 
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amendment which had not a fubfifting root in the 
laws, conftitution, and ufages of the kingdom. Let 
thofe who have the truft-of political or of natural 
authority ever keep watch againft the defperate 
enterprifes of innovation: Let even their benevo- 
lence be fortified and armed. They have before 
their eyes the example of a monarch, infulted, de- 
graded, confined, depofed; his family difperfed, 
{cattered, imprifoned ; his wife infulted to his face 
like the vileft of the fex, by the vileft of all popu- 
lace; himfelf three times dragved by thefe wretches 
in an infamous triumph; his children torn from 
him, in violation of the firft right of nature, and 
given into the tuition of the moft defperate and 
impious ‘of the Icaders of defperate and impious 
clubs ; his revenues dilapidated and plundered ; 
‘his magiftrates murdercd ; his clergy profcribed, 
perfecuted, famifhed; his nobility degraded in 
their rank, undone in their fortunes, fugitives in 

' their perfons; his-armies corrupted and ruined; 
his whole people impoverifhed, difunited, diffolv- 
ed; whilft through the bars of his prifon, and 
amidft the bayonets of his keepers, he hears the 
tumult of two conflicting factions, equally wicked 
-.and abandoned, who agree in principles, in difpo- 
fitions, and in objects, but who tear each other to 
pieces about the moft effectual means of obtaining 
their common end; the one contending to pre- 
ferve for a while his‘name,. and his perfon, the 
- more 
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more eafily to deftroy the royal authority—the 
other clamouring to cut off the name, the perfon, 
and the monarchy together, by one facrilegious | 
execution. All this accumulation of calamity, the 
greateft that ever fell upon one man, has fallen 
upon his Read, becaufe he had left his virtues un- 
guarded by caution; becanfe he was not taught 
that where power is concerned, he who will con- 
fer benefits muft take fecurity againft ingratitude. 

I have ftated the calamities which have fallen 
upon a great prince and nation, becaufe they were 
not alarmed at the approach of danger, and be- 
caufe, what commonly happens to men furprifed, 
they loft all refource when they were caught in it. 
When I fpeak of danger, I certainly mean to ad- 
drefs myfelf to thofe who confider the prevalence 
of the new whig doétrines asanevil, _ 

The whigs of this day have before them, in this 
Appeal, their conftitutional anceftors: They have 
the doctors of the modern {chool. They will choofe 
for themfelvcs. The author of the Reflections has 
chofen for himfelf, Ifa new order is coming on, 
and all the political opinions muft pafs away as 
dreams, which our anceftors have worfhipped as 
revelations, I fay for him, that he would rather be 
the laft (as certainly he is the leaft) of that race of 
‘men, than the firft and greateft of thofe who have 
coined to themfelves whig principles from a French 


dic, unknown to the imprefs of our fathers in the 
conftitution, 
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Chartes-ftreet, London, eb. 21, 1782. 

MY LORD, 
AM obliged to your lordfhip for your commu- 
nication of the heads of .Mr. Gardiner’s bil 
I had received it, in an earlier ftage of its progrefs, 
from Mr. Braughall; and Iam {till in that gentle- 
man’s debt, as I have not made him the proper’ re- 
turn for the favour he hasdone me. Bufinefs, to 
which I was more immediately called, and in which 
my fentiments had the weight of one vote, occupied 
me every moment fince I received his letter. ‘This 
firft morning, which I can call my own, I give with 
great cheerfulnefs to the fubject on which your 
~lordfhip has done me the honour of defiring my 
opinion. 1 have read the heads ‘of the bill, with 
the amendments. Your lord{hip is too well ac- 
quainted with men, and with affairs, to imagine 
that any true judgment can be formed on the va- 
lue of a great meafure of policy from the perusal 
of a piece of paper. At prefent Iam much in the 
dark with regard to the ftate of the country, which 
the 
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the intended law is to be applied to.* It is not 
eafy for me to determine whether or no it was 
wife (for the fake of expunging the black letter 
of laws, which, menacing as they were in the lan- 
guage, were every day fading into difufe) folemnly 
to re-afirm the principles, and to re-enact the pro- 
vifions of a code of ftatutes, by which you dre to- 
tally excluded from THE PRIVILEGES OF THE COM- 
MON WEALTH, from the higheft to the loweft, from 
the moft material of the civil profeffions, from the 
army, and even from education, where alone edu- 
cation is to be had. 

Whether this fcheme of indulgence, grounded 
at once on contempt and jealoufy, has a tendency 
gradually to produce fomething better and more 
liberal, I cannot tell, for want of having the actual 
map of the country. If this fhould be the cafe, it 
was right in you to accept it, fuch as it is. But if 
this fhould be one of the experiments, which have 
fometimes been made before the temper of the na- 
tion was ripe for a real reformation, I think it may 
poflibly have ill effects, by difpofing the penal mat- 
ter in a more fyftematick order, and thereby fix- 
ing a permanent bar againft any relief that is truly 
fubftantial. The whole merit or demerit of the 


* The fketch of the bill fent to Mr. Burke, along with the 
repeal of fome acts, re-affirmed many others in the penal code. 
Tt was altered afterwards, and the claufes re-affirming the inca- 
pacities left out ; but they all ftill exift, and are in full force. 
> meafure 
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meafure depends upon the plans and difpofitions of 
thofe by whom the a¢ct was made, concurring with . 
the general temper of the Proteftants of Ireland, 
and their aptitude to admit in time of fome part 
of that equality, without which you never can be - 
FELLOW-CITIZENS.—-Of all this I am wholly igno- 
rant. All my correfpondence with men of publick 
importance in Ireland has for fome time totally 
ceafed. On the firft bill for the relief.of the Ro- 
MAN CarTuovicks of Ireland, 1 was, without any 
call of mine, confulted both on your fide of the . 
water andonthis. On the prefent occafion, I have 
not heard a word from any man in office; and — 
know as little of the intentions of the Britifh go. 
vernment, as I know of the temper of the Irifh 
parliament. Ido not find that any oppofition was 
made by the principal perfons of the minority in 
the houfe of commons, or that any is apprehend- 
ed from them in the houfe of lords. The whole 
of the difficulty feems to lie with the principal men 
in government, under whofe protection this bill is 
fuppofed to be brought in. This violent oppofi- 
tion and cordial fupport, coming from one and the 
fame quarter, appears to me fomething myfteri- - 
ous, and hinders me from being able to make any 
clear judgment of the merit of the prefent mea- 
{ure, as compared with the adtual ftate of the 
country, and the general views of government, — 
without which ane can fay nathing that may not 
be very erroneows. | 
- .Vox. VI. T To 
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Fo look at the bill, in the abftrad, it is neitlicr 
more nor lefs than a renewed aét of UNIVERSAL, 
UNMITIGATED, INDISPENSABLE, EXCEPTIONLESS 
DISQUALIFICATION. 

One would imagine, that a bill, inflicting fuch z 
multitude of incapacities, had followed on the heels 
of a conqueft, made by a very fierce enciny, under 
the impreffion of recent animofity and refentment. 
No man, on reading that bill, could imagine he 
was reading an act of amnefty and indulgence, fol- 
lowing a recital of the good behaviour of thofe 
who are the objects of it; which recital ftood at 
the head of the bill, as it was firft introduced: but, 
I fuppofe for its incongruity with the bedy of the 
piece, was afterwards omitted—ThisI fay on me- 
mory. It however {till recites the oath, and that 
Catholicks ought to be confidered as good and 
loyal fubjects to his majefty, his crown and go- 
vernment. ‘Then follows an univerfal exclufiom 
of thefe coop and Lo¥ar fubjects from every (ever 
the loweft) office of truft and profit; from any 
vote at an election; from any privilege in a town 
corporate; from being even a freeman of fuch a 
corporation ; from ferving on grand juries; from 
a vote at aveftry; from having a gun in his houfe; 
from being a barrifter, attorney, or folicitor, &c. 
&c. &c. 

This has furely much more the air of a table of 
profcription, than an.act of grace. What muft we 
fuppofe the laws concerning thofe good fubjeéts to 
a re have 
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have been, of which this is a relaxation? I know 
well that there is a cant language current, about 
the difference between an exclufion from employ- 
ments even to the moft rigourous extent, and an 
exclufion from the natural benefits arifing from 4 
man’s own induftry. I allow, that under fome 
circumftances, the difference is very material in 
point of juftice, and that there are confiderations 
which may render it advifeable for a wife govern- 
ment to keep the leading parts of every- branch of 
civil and military adminiftration in hands of the 
beft truft: but a total exclufion from the com, 
monwealth is a very different thing. When ago 
vernment fubfifts (as governmentsformerly did)on 
_ an eftate of its own, with but few and inconfider: 
able revenues drawn from the fubject, then the few 
officers which exifted in fuch eftablifhments weré 
naturally at the difpofal of that government which 
paid the falaries out of its own coffers; there an 
exclufive preference could hardly merit the name 
of profcription. Almoft the whole produce of a 
man’s induftry at that time remained in his own 
purfe to maintain his family. But times alter, and. 
the whole eftate of government is from private con- 
tribution. When a very great portion of the la- 
bour of individuals goes to the ftate, and is by the 
_ftate again refunded to individuals, through the 
medium of offices, and in this circuitous’ progrefs 
from the private to the publick, and from the pub- 
T2 | lick 
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lick again to the private fund, the families from 
whom the revenue is taken are indemnified, and 
an equitable balance between the gowernment and 
the fubject 1s eftablifhed. But if a great body of 
_. the people who contribute to this ftate lottery, 
are excluded from all the prizes, the ftopping the 
eiyculation with regard to them may be a moft 
erucl hardfhip, amounting in effect to being double 
and treble taxed; and it will be felt as fuch to‘the 
very quick by all the families high and low of 
thofe hundreds of thoufands, who are denied their 
chance in the returned fruits of their own induf- 
try. This ts the thing meant by thofe who look 
upon the publick revenue only asa fpoi]; and wilk 
naturally wifh to have as few as poffible concern- 
ed in the divifion of the booty. If a ftate fhould 
be fo unhappy as to think it cannot fabfift with- 
eut fuch a barbarous profcription, the perfons fo 
profcribed ought to be indemnified by the remif- 
fion of a large part of their taxes, by an immunity 
from the offices of publick burden, and by an ex- 
emption from being preffed into any military or 
naval fervice. | 
Common fenfe and common juttice dictate this 
at leaft, as fome fort of compensation to a people 
for their flavery. How many families are inca- 
pable of exifting, if the little offices. of the revenue, 
and little military commiffions. are denied them! 
To deny them at home, and to-make the happi- 
nefs. 
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mess of acquiring fome of them fomewhere elfe, 
felony, or high treafon, is a piece of cruelty, in 
which, till very lately, 1 did not fuppofe this age 
capable of perfifting. Formerly a fimilarity of re- 
ligion made a fort of country for a man in fome 
quarter or other. A refugee for religion was a pro- 
tected character. Now, the reception is cold in- 
deed: and therefore as the afylum abroad is de. 
ftroyed, the hardfhip at home is doubled. This 
hardfhip is the more intolerable, becaufe the pro- 
feffions are fhut up. The church is fo of courfe. 
Much is to be faid on that fubject, in regard to 
them, and to the proteftant diffenters. But that is 
a chapter by itself. I am fure I with well to that 
church, and think its minifters among the very 
beft citizens of your country. However, fuch as 
it is, a great walk in life is forbidden ground to 
feventeen hundred thoufand of the inhabitants of 
freland. Why are they excluded from the law? 
Ido not they expend moncy in their fuits? Why 
may not they indemnify themfelves, by profiting, 
in the perfons of fome, for the loffes incurred by 
others? Why may not they have perfons of confi- 
dence, whom they may, if they pleafe, employ in 
the agency of their affuirs? The exclufion from 
the law, from grand juries, from fheriff-{hips, and 
under-fheriff-thips, as well as from frecdom in any 
corporation, may fubject them to dreadful hard- 
fhips, as it may exclude them wholly froin all that 
T 3 1s 
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is beneficial, and expofe them to all that is mif- 
chievous in a trial by jury. This was manifeftly 
within my own obfervation, for I was three times 
in Ireland from the year 1760 to the year 1767, 
where I had fufficient means of information, con- 
cerning the inhuman proceedings (among which 
were many cruel murders, befides an infinity of 
outrages and oppreflions, unknown before in a ci- 
vilized age) which prevailed during that period in 
confequence of a pretended confpiracy among Ro- 
man Catholicks againft the king’s government. | 
could dilate upon the prifchicts that may happen, 
from thofe which have happened, upon this head 
of difqualification, if it were at all neceflary. 

The head of exclufion from votes for members 
of parliament is clofely connected with the former. 
_When you caft your eye on the ftatute book, you 
will fee that no Catholick, even in the ferocious aéts 
of queen Anne, was difabled from voting on ac- 
count of his religion. The only conditions re- 
quired for that privilege, were the oaths of alle- 
giance and abjuration—both oaths relative toa 
civil concern. Parliament has fince added an- 
other oath of the fame kind: and yet a houfe of 
commons adding to the fecurities of government, 
in proportion as its danger is confefledly leflened, 
and profefling both confidence and indulgence, in 
effect takes away the privilege left by an act full of 
jealoufy, and profefling perfecution. 

ee The 
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The taking away of a vote is the taking away 
the fhield which the fubject has, not only againft 
the oppreflion of power, but that worft of all op- 
preflions, the perfecution of private fociety, and 
private manners. No candidate for parliamentary 
influence is obliged to the leaft attention towards 
them, either in cities or ‘counties. On the con- 
trary, if they fhould become obnoxious to any bi- 
gotted or malignant people amengft whom they 
dive, it will become the intereft of thofe who court 
popular favour, to ufe the numberlefs means which 
always refide in magiftracy and influence to op- . 
prefs them. The proceedings in a certain county 
in Munfter, during the unfortunate period I have 
mentioned, read a {trong lecture on the cruelty of 
depriving men ef that fhield, on account of their 
{peculative opinions. ‘The proteftants of Ireland 
feel well and naturally on the hardfhip of being 
bound by laws in the enacting of which they do 
not direétly or indirectly vote. The bounds of 
tthefe matters are nice, and hard to be fettled in 
theory, and perhaps they have been pufhed too 
far. But how they can avoid the neceflary appli- 
- cation of the principles they ufe in their difputes 
with others, to their difputes with their fellow- 
citizens, I know not. 

It is true, the words of this act do not create a 
difability; but they clearly and evidently fuppofe 
it. pute are few Catholick freeholders to take the 

TS, benefit 
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benefit of the privilege, if they were permitted to 
partake it; but the manner in which this very 
right in freeholders at large is defended, is not on 
the idea that the freeholders do really and truly 
reprefent the people; but that all people being ca- 
pable of obtaining freeholds, all thofe, who, by 
their induftry and fobriety merit this privilege, 
have the means of arriving at votes. It is the fame 

with the corporations. ; | 
The laws againit foreign education are clearly 
the very worft part of the old code. Befides your 
laity, you have the fucceflion of about 4000 cler- 
gymen to provide for. Thefe having no lucrative 
objects in profpect, are taken very much out of the 
Jower orders of the people. At home, they have 
no means whatfoever provided for. their attaining 
a clerical education, or indeed any education at all. 
When I was in Paris, about feven years ago, I 
looked at every thing, and lived with every kind 
of people, as. well as my time admitted. I faw 
there the Irith college of the Lombard, which 
feemed to me a very good place of education, un- 
der excellent orders and regulations, and under 
the government of a very prudent and learned 
man (the late Dr. Ketiy). ‘This college was pof- 
fefled of an annual fixed revenue of more than a 
thoufand pound a year ; the greatett part of which 
had arifen from the legacies and benefactions of 
perfons educated in that college, and who had ob- 
tained 
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tained promotions in France, from the emolument 
of which promotions they made this grateful re- 
turn, One in particular I remember, to the amount 
of ten thoufand livres, annually, as it is recorded 
on the donor’s monument in their chapel. 

It has been the*cuftom of poor perfons in Ire- 
land, to pick up fuch knowledge of the Latin 
tongue as, under the general difcouragements, and 
-occafional purfuits of magiftracy, they were able 
to acquire: and recciving orders at home, were 
fent abroad to obtain a clerical education. By of- 
ficiating in petty chaplainfhips, and performing, 
now and then, certain offices of religion for {mall . 
gratuities, they received the means of maintain- — 
ing themfelves, until they were able to complete 
their education. Through fuch difficulties and dif- 
couragements, many of them have arrived at a 
very confiderable proficiency, fo as to be marked 
and diftinguifhed abroad. Thefe perfons after- 
wards, by being funk in the moft abject poverty, | 
defpifed and ill-treated by the higher orders among 
proteftants, and not much better eftceined or treat- 
ed, even by the few perfons of fortune of their 
own perfuafion; and contracting the habits and 
ways of thinking of the poor and uneducated, 
among whom they were obliged to live, in a few 
ycars retained little or no traces of the talents and 
acquirements, which diftinguifhed them in the 

| early 
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early periods of their lives. Can we, with juftice, 
cut them off from the ufe of places of education, 
founded, for the greater part, from the ceconomy 
of poverty and exile, without providing fome- 
thing that is equivalent at home? 

Whilftthisreftraint of foreigr'and domeftick edu- 
, cation was partof an horrible and impiousfyftem of 
ervitude, the members were well fitted to the body. 
‘fo render men patient, under a deprivation of all 
the rights of human nature, every thing which 
could give them a knowledge or feeling of thofe 
rights was rationally forbidden. To render hu- 
manity fit to be infulted, it was fit that it fhould 
be degraded. But when we profefs to reftore men 
to the capacity for property, it is equally irrational 
and unjuft to deny them the power of improving 
their minds as well as their fortunes. Indeed, I 
have ever thought the prohibition of the means of 
improving our rational nature, to be the wortt 
fpecies of tyranny that the infolence and perverfe- 
nefs of mankind ever dared to exercife. This 
goes to all men, in all fituations, to whom educa- 
tion can be denied. 

Your lordfhip mentions a propofal which came 
from my friend the provoft, whofe benevolence 
and enlarged fpirit Iam perfectly convinced of 5 
which is, the propofal of erecting a few fizerfhips 
in the college, for the education (I fuppofe) of 

Roman 
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Roman Catholick clergymen.* He certainly meant 
it well; but, coming from fuch a man as he is, it 
is a ftrong inftance of the danger of fuffering any 
defcription of men to fall into entire contempt— 
The charities intended for them are not perccived 
to be frefh infults; and the true nature of their 
wants and neceflities being unknown, remedies, 
wholly unfuitable to the nature of their complaint, - 
are provided for them. It is to feed a fick Gentoo 
with becf broth, and to foment his wounds with 
brandy. If the other parts of the univerfity were 
open to them, as well on the foundation as other- 
wife, the offering of fizerfhips would be a propor- 
tioned part of a general kindnefs. But when every 
thing /iberal is with-held, and only that which is 
fervile is permitted, it 1s eafy to conceive upon what 
footing they muft be in fuch a place. 

Mr. Hutchinfon mutft well know the regard and 
honour I have for him; and he cannot think my 
diflenting from him in this particular, arifes from 
a difregard of his opinion: it only fhews that I 
think he has lived m Ireland. To have any re- 
fpect for the character and perfon of a popith pricft 
there——oh! ’tis an uphill work indeed. But until 
we come to refpect what ftands in a refpectable 
light with others, we are very deficient in the 


* It appears that Mr. Hutchinfon meant this only as one of 
the means for their relief in point of education. 
temper 
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temper which qualifies us to make any laws and 
regulations about them. It even difqualifies us 
from being charitable to them with any effect or 
judgment. 

When we are to provide for the education of 
any body of men, we ought ferioufly to confider 
the particular functions ‘they are to perform in 
life. A Roman Catholick clergyman is the minif- 
ter of a very ritual religion: and by his profef- 
fion fubject to many reftraints. His hfe is a life 
full of ftriG obfervances, and his duties are of a 
laborious nature towards himfelf, and of the high- 
eft poflible truft towards others. The duty of con- 
feffion alone is fufficient to fet in the ftrongeft light 
the necefliry of his having an appropriated mode 
of education. The theological opinions and pecu- © 
liar rites of one religion never can be properly 
taught in univerfities, founded for the purpofes 
and on the principles of another, which in many 
points are directly oppofite. If a Roman Catho- 
ick clergyman, intended for cclibacy, and the 
funétion of confeflion, is not ftrictly bred in a {fe- 
minary where thefe things are ref{pected, inculcated 
and enforced, as facred, and not made the fubject 
of derifion and obloquy, he will be ill fitted for 
the former, and the latter will be indeed in his 
hands a terrible inftrument. 

There is a great. refemblance between the whole 
frame and conftitution of the Greck and Latin 

churches. 
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churches. The fecular clergy, in the former, by 
being married, living under hittle reftraint, and 
having no particular education fuited to their 
function, are univerfally fallen into fuch contempt, 
that they are never permitted to afpire to the dig- 
nitics of their own church. It is not held refpect- _ 
ful to call them papas, their true and antient ap- 
pellation, but thofe who with to addrefs them with 
civility, always call them Aieromonachi. In confe- 
quence of this difrefpect, which I venture to fay, 
in fuch a church, muit be the conifequence of a fe- 
cular hfe, a very great degeneracy from reputable 
chriftian manners has taken place throughout al- 
moft the whole of that great member of the chrif- 
tian church. 

It was fo with the Latin church, before the re- 
ftraint on marriage. Even that reftraint gave rife 
-to ‘the greateft diforders before the council of 
Trent, which together with the emulation raifed, 
and the good examples given by the reformed 
churches, whcrever they were in view of each 
other, has brought on that happy amendment, 
which we fee in the Latin communton, both at 
home and abroad. 

The council ef Trent has wifely introduced the 
difcipline of feminaries, by which prieits are not 
trufted for a clerical inftitution, even to the {evere 
difcipline of their colleges;. but after they pafs 
through them, are frequently, rf not for the greater 

. ‘part, 
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part, obliged to pafs through peculiar methods; 
| having their particular ritual function in view. 
It is in a great meafure to this, and to fimilar me- 
thods ufed in foreign education, that the Roman 
Catholick clergy of Ireland, miferably provided 
for, living among low and ill-regulated people, 
without any difcipline of fufficient force to fecure 
good manners, have been prevented from becom- 
ing an intolerable nuifance to the country, inftead 
of being, as I conceive they generally are, a very 
great fervice to it. 

The minifters of proteftant churches require a 
different mode of education, more liberal and more 
fit for the ordinary intercourfe of life. ‘That re- 
ligion having little hold on the. minds of people 
by external ceremonies, and extraordinary obferv- 
ances, or feparate habits of living, the clergy make 
up the deficiency by cultivating their minds with 
all kinds of ornamental learning, which the libe- 
ral provifion made in England and Ireland for the 
parochial clergy, (to fay nothing of the ample 
church preferments, with little or no duties an- 
nexed) and the comparative lightnefs of parochial 
duties, enables the greater part of them tn fome 
confiderable degree to accomplihh. 

This learning, which I believe to be pretty ge- 
neral, together with an higher fituation, and more 
chaftened by the opinion of mankind, forms a fuf- 
ficient fecurity for the morals of the eftablifhed 

| clergy, 
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clergy, and for their fuftaining their clerical cha- 
racter with dignity. It is not neceflary to obferve, 
that all thefe thingsare, however, collateral to their 
function; and that except in preaching, which may 
be and is fupplied, and often beft fupplied, out of 
printed books, little clfe is neceflary for a proteit- 
ant minifter, than to be able to read the Enghifh 
language; I mean for the exercife of his function, 
not to the qualification of his admiffion to it. But 
a popifh parfon in Ircland may do very well with- 
out any confiderable claflical erudition, or any pro- 
ficiency in pure or mixed mathematicks, or any 
knowledge of civil hiftory. Even if the catholick — 
clergy fhould poffefs thofe acquifitions, as at firft 
many of them do, they foon lofe them in the pain- 
ful courfe of profeffional and parochial duties: but 
they muft have all the knowledge, and what is to 
them more important than the knowledge, the 
difcipline neceflary to thofe duties. All modes of 
education, conducted by thofe whofe minds are 
caft in another mould, as I may fay, and whofe 
original ways of thinking are formed upon the re- 
verfe pattern, muit be to them not only ufelefs, 
but mifchievous. Juft as I fhould fuppofe the edu- 
cation in a popifh ecclefiaftical feminary would. be 
ill fitted for a proteftant clergyman. To educate 
a catholick prieft in a proteftant feminary would 
be much worfe. The proteftant educated amongit 
catholicks has only fomething to reject: what he 

keeps 
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keeps may be ufeful. Butacatholick parifh prieft 
learns little for his peculiar purpofe and duty in 2 
proteftant college. 

All this, my lord, I know very well, will pafs 
for nothing with thofe who wifh that the popifh 
clergy fhould be illiterate, and in a fituation to 
produce contempt and deteftation. Their minds 
are wholly taken up with party fquabbles, and | 
have neither leifure nor inclination to apply any 
part of what I have to fay, to thofe who never 
think of religion, or of the commonwealth, in any 
other light, than as they tend to the prevalence of 
fome faction in either. I fpeak on a fuppofition, 
that there is a difpofition to take the /tate in the con- 
dition in which it is found, and to improve it in that 
ftate to the beft advantage. Hitherto the plan for 
the government of Ireland has been, to facrifice 
the civil profperity of the nation to its religious 
improvement. But if people in power there are 
at length come to entertain other ideas, they will 
confider the good order, decorum, virtue, and mo- 
rality of every defcription of men among them, as 
of infinitely greater importance than the ftruggle 
(for it is nothing better) to change thofe defcrip- 
tiops by means which put to hazard, objects, 
which, in my poor opinion, are of more import- 
ance to religion and to the ftate, than all the poie- 
mical matter which has been agitated among men 
from the beginning of the world to this hour. ~ 

On 
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On this idea, an education fitted to each order. 
and divifion of men, fuch as they are found, will be - 
thought an affair rather to be encouraged than 
difcountenanced: and until inftitutions at home, 
fuitable to the occafions and ‘neceflities of the 
people, are eftablifhed, and which are armed, as 
they are abroad, with authority to coerce the 
young men to be formed in them, by a ftrict and 
fevere difcipline,—the means they have, at pre- 
fent, of a cheap and effectual education in other 
countries, fhould not continue to be prohibited by 
penalties and modes of inquifition, not fit to be 
mentioned to ears that are organized to the chafte 
founds of equity and jutftice. 

Before I had written thus far, I heard of a {cheme 
of giving to the Caftle the patronage of the pre- 
fiding’members of the catholick clergy. At firft 
I could fcarcely credit it: for I believe it is the firft 
time that the prefentation to other people’s alms 
has beén defired in any country. If the ftate pro- 
vides a fuitable maintenance and temporality for 
the governing members of the Irifh Roman ca-_ 
tholick church, and for the clergy under them, I | 
fhould think the project, however improper in 
other refpects, to be by no means unjuft. But to 
deprive a poor people, who maintain a fecond fet 
of clergy, out of the miferable remains of what is 
left after taxing and tything—to deprive them of 
the difpofition of their own charities‘ nong their 

Vou. VI. U own 
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own communion, would, in my opinion, be an in- . 
tolerable hardfhip. Never were the members of 
one religious fect, fit to appoint the paftors to an- 
other. Thofe who have no regard for their wel- 
fare, reputation, or internal quiet, will not appoint 
fuch as are proper. The feraglio of Conftantinople 
is as equitable as we are, whether catholicks or pro- 
teftants : and where their own feét ts concerned, 
full as religious: But the fport which they make 
of the miferable dignities of the Greek church, the 
little factions of the haram, to which they make 
them fubfer'vient, the continual fale to which they 
expofe and reexpofe the fame dignity, and by 
which they {queeze all the inferiour orders of the 
clergy, 1s (for I have ‘had particular means of be- 
ing acquainted with it) nearly equal to all the 
other oppreflions together, exercifed by muffulmen 
over the unhappy members of the Oriental church. 
It is a great deal to fuppofe that even the prefent 
Caftle would nominate bifhops for the Roman 
church of Ireland, with a religious regard for its 
welfare. Perhaps they cannot, perhaps they dare 

not doit. | | 
But fuppofe them to be as well inclined as I 
know that Iam, to do the catholicks all kind of 
juftice, I declare I would not, if it were in my. 
power, take that patronage on myfelf.—I know I 
ought not to do it. I belong to another commu- 
nity; and it would be intolerable ufurpation for me 
— «to 
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to affect fuch authority, where I conferred no be- 
nefit, or cven if I did confer (as in fome degree 
the feraglio does) temporal advantages. But, al- 
lowing that the prefent Caftle finds itfelf fit -to ad- 
minifter the government of a church which they 
folemnly forfwear, and forfwear with very hard 
words and many evil epithets, and that as often as 
they qualify themfelves for the power which is to 
give this very patronage, or to give any thing elfe , 
that they defire; yet they cannot enfure them- 
felves that a man like the late Lord Chefterfield 
will not fucceed to them. This man, while he was 
duping the credulity of papifts with fine words in 
private, and commending their good behaviour 
during a rebellion in Great Britain, (as it well des 
ferved to be commended and rewarded) was'ca- 
pable of urging penal laws againft them in a {pecch 
from the. throne, and of ftimulating with provo- 
catives the wearied and half-exhaufted bigotry of 
the then parliament of Ireland. They fet to work, 
but they were at a lofs what to do; for they had 
already almoft gone through every contrivance 
which could wa/te the vigour of their country: but, 
after much ftruggle, they produced a child of their 
old age, the fhocking and unnatural a& about mar- 
riages, which tended to finifh the fcheme for mak- 
ing the people not only two diftinét parties for 
ever, but keeping them as two diftinct {pecies in 
the-fame land. Mr. Gardiner’s humanity was 

U2 ~ fhocked 
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fhocked at it, as.one of the worft parts of that 
truly barbarous fyftem, tf one could well fettle the 
preference, where almoft all the parts were out- 
rages on the rights of humanity, and the laws of 
nature. 
' Suppofe an atheift, playing the part of a bigot, 
fhould be in power again in that country, do you 
believe that he would faithfully and religioufly ad- 
minifter the truft of appointing paftors toa church, 
which, wanting every other fupport, fands in ten- 
fold need of minifters who will be dear to the 
people committed to their charge, and whe will 
exercife a really paternal authority amongft them? 
But if the fuperiour power was always in a difpofi- 
tion to difpenfe confcientioufly, and like an up- 
right truftee and guardian of thefe rights which 
he holds for thofe with whom he is at variance, 
has he the capacity and means of doing it? How 
ean the lord lieutenant form the leaft judgment of 
their merits, fo as to difcern which of the popith 
priefts is fit tobe made a bifhop? It cannot be: 
the idea is ridiculous.-—He will hand them over to 
Jords keutenants of counties, juftices of the peace, 
and other perfons, who, for the purpofe of vexing 
and turning to derifion this miferable people, will: 
pick out the worft and moft obnoxious they can 
find amongft the clergy to fet over the reft. Who- 
ever is complained againft by his brother, will be 
confidered as perfecuted : Whioever is cenfured by 
- his 
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his fuperiour, will be looked upon as oppreffed : 
Whoever is ‘carelefs in his opinions, and leofe in 
his morals, will be called a liberal man, and will 
be fuppofed to have incurred hatred, becaufe he 
was not a bigot. Informers, tale-bearers, perverfe 
and obftinate men, flatterers, who turn their back 
upon their fock, and court the proteftant gentle- 
men of the country, will be the objects of prefer- 
ment. And then I run no rifk in foretelling, that 
avhatever order, quiet, and morality you have in 
the country, will be loft. A popifh dergy, whe 
are not relirained by the moft ‘auftere fubordina- 
tion, will become a nuifance, a real publick griev- 
ance of the heavieft kind, in any country that en- 
tertains them: and inftead of the great benefit 
which Ireland does, and has long derived from 
them, if they are educated without any idea of | 
difcipline and obedience, and then put under bi- 
fhops, who do not owe their ftation to their good 
opinion, and whom they cannot Fefpect, that na- 
tion will fee diforders, of which, bad as things are, 
it has yet no idea, I do not fay this, as thinking 
the leading men in Ireland would exercife this 
truft worfe'than others. Notatall. Noman, no . 
fet of men living are ft to adminifter the affairs, 
or regulate the interiour ceconomy of a church to 

which they are enemies. 
As to government, if I might recommend a pru- 
ent caution to them,—it would be, to innovate 
U 3 as 
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as little as poffible, upon fpeculation, in eftablith- 
ments, from which, as they ftand, they experience 
no material inconvenience to the repofe of the 
country,—quieta non movere—I could fay a great 
deal more; but I am tired ; and am afraid your 
lordfhip is tired too. I have not fat to this letter 
a fingle quarter of an hour without interruption. 
It has grown long, and probably contains many 
repetitions, from my total want of leifure to digeft 
and confolidate my thoughts: and as to my ex- 
preffions, I could with to be able perhaps.to mea- 
fure them more exactly. But my intentions are 
fair, and I certainly mean to offend nobody. 


Thinking over this matter more maturely, I 
fee no 'reafon for altering my opinion in-any part. 
The act, as far as it goes, is good undoubtedly. 
It amounts, I think, very nearly to a #eleration, 
with refpeét to religious ceremonies ; but it puts a 
new bolt on civil rights, and rivets it to the old 
one, in fuch a manner, that neither, I fear, will be 
eafily loofened. What I could have wifhed would 
be, to fee the civil advantages take the lead.; the 
other of a religious toleration, I conceive, would 
. follow (in a manner) of courfe. From what I 
have obferved, it is pride, arrogance, and a fpirit 
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of domination, and not a bigotted fpirit of reli- 
gion, that has caufed and kept up thofe oppreflive 
flatutes. I am fure I have known thofe who have 
oppreffed papifts in their civil rights, exceedingly 
indulgent to them in their religious ceremonies, 
and who really wifhed them to continue catho- 
licks, in order to furnifh pretences for oppreffion. 
Thefe perfons never faw a man (by converting) 
efcape out of their power, but with grudging and. 
regret. I have known men, to whom I am not 
uncharitable in faying, (though they are dead) 
that they would have become papifts in order to 
opprefs proteftants ; if, being proteftants, it was 
not in their power to opprefs papifts. It is injuf- 
tice, and not a miftaken confcience, that has been 
the principle of perfecution, at leaft as far as it has 
fallen under my obfervation. However, as I be- 
gan, fo Tend. I do not know the map of the 
country. Mr. Gardiner, who condutts this great 
and difficult work, and thofe who fupport him, 
are better judges of the bufinefs than I can pretend 
to be, who have not fet my foot in Ireland thefe 
fixteen years. Ihave been given to underftand, 
that I am not confidered as a friend to that coun- 
try: and 1 know that pains have been taken to 
leflen the credit that I might have had there, 

& * + ae * * * * * " 3 
{am fo convinced of the weaknefs of interfering . 
in any bufinefs, without the opinion of the people 
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in whofe bufinefs I interfere, that Ido not know 
how to acquit myfelf of what I have now done.—» 
J have the honour to be, with high regard and 
efteem, : 

My Lord, 


Your lordthip’s moft obedient, 
And humble fervant, &c. 


EDMUND BURKE. 
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MY DEAR SIR, 


OUR remembrance of me, with fentiments 

of fo much kindnefs, has given me the moft 
fincere fatisfaction. It perfectly agrees with the 
friendly and hofpitable reception which my fon 
and I received from you, fome time fince, when 
after an abfence of twenty-two years, I had the 
happinefs of embracing you, among my few fur- 
viving friends. 

I really imagined that I fhould not again inte- 
reft myfelf in any publick bufinefs. I had, to the 
beft of my moderate facultics, paid my club to the 
fociety, which I was born in fome way or other 
. to ferve; and I thought I had a right to put on 
my night-gown and flippers, and wih a cheerful 
evening to the good company I mift leave behind. 
But if our refolutions of vigour and exertion are 
fo often broken or procraftinated in the execution, | 
I think we may be excufed, if we are not very 
punctual jn fulfilling our engagements to indo- 
Jence and inactivity. J have indeed no power of 
action; and am almoft a cripple, even with regard 
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to thinking: but you defcend with force into the 
ftagnant pool; and you caufe fuch a fermentation, 
as to cure at leaft one impotent creature of his 
lamenefs, though it cannot enable him either te 
run or to wreitle. | 

You fee by the paper * I take that Iam likely to 
be long, with malice prepenfe. You have brought 
under my view a fubje¢t, always difficult, at prefent 
critical——It has filled my thoughts, which I with 
to lay open to you with the clearnefs and fimpli- 
city which your friendfhip demands from me. [| 
thank you for the communication of your ideas, 
I fhould be ftill more pleafed if they had been more 
your own. What you hint, F believe to be the 
cafe; that if you had not deferred to the judg- 
ment of others, our opinions would not differ 
more materially at this day; than they did when 


we ufed to confer on the fame fubjcct, fo many 


years ago. If I ftill perfevere in my old opinions, 
it is no {mall comfort to me, that it is not with 
regard'to doctrines properly yours, that I difcover 
my indocility. 

The cafe upon which your letter of the roth of 


December turns, is hardly before me with precifion 


enough, to enable me to form any very certain judg- 
ment upon it. It feems to be fome plan of further 
indulgence propofed for the catholicks of Ireland. 
You obferve, that your “ general principles are 


* The letter is written on folio theets. 
** not 
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« not changed, but that times and circumftances are 
* aliered.” 1 perfectly agree with you, that times 
and circumftances, confidered with reference to 
the publick, ought very much to govern our con- 
dud@; though I am far from flighting, when ap- 
plied with difcretion to thofe circumitances, gene- 
ral principles and maxinis of policy. I cannot help 
obferving, however, that you have faid rather lefs 
upon the inapplicability of your own old principles 
to the circum/tances that are likely to influence your 
conduct againft thefe principles, than of the genes 
ral maxims of ftate, which I can very readily be- 
Jieve not to have great weet with you per- 
' fonally. 

In my prefent ftate of sapere information, 
you will pardon the errours into which I may eafily 
fall. The principles you lay down are, “ that the 
** Roman catholicks fhould enjoy every thing wa- 
“‘ der the ftate, but fhould not be the /tate itfelf.”’ 
And you add, “ that when you exclude them from 
<< being @ part of the fate, you rather conform to_ 
*‘ the fpirit of the age, than to any abftraa doc- 
* trine;”” but you confider the conititution as al- 
ready eftablifhed——that our flate is proteftant. “ It 
<‘ was declared fo at the revolution. It was fo 
** provided in the acts for fettling the fucceflion of 
“ the crown :—the king’s coronation oath was en- 
joined, in ordcr to keep it fo. The king, as firft 
“ magiftrate of the flate, is obliged to. take the 
© oath 
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* oath of abjuration,* and to fubfcribe the decla- 
“ration; and, by laws fubfequent, every other 
“ magiftrate and member of the ftate, legiflative 
«“ and executive, are bound under the fame obli- 
“< ration.” | 

As to the plan to which thefe maxims are ap- 
plied, I cannot {peak, as I told you, pofitively about 
it. Becaufe, neither from your letter, nor from 
any information I have been able to collect, do! 
find any thing fettled, either on the part of the 
Roman catholicks themfelves, or on that of any 
perfons who may with to conduct their affairs in 
parliament. But if I have leave to conjecture, 
fomething is in agitation towards admitting them, 
under certain qualifications, to have fome fhare in the 
election of members of parliament. This I under- 
ftand is the fcheme of thofe who are entitled to 
come within your defcription of perfons of con- 
fideration, property, and character: and firmly 
attached to the king and conftitution, as by ‘‘ law 
‘© eftablithed, with a grateful fenfe of your former 
“ conceflions, and a patient reliance on the benig- 
¢ nity of parliament, for the further mitigation of 
“ the laws that ftill affect them.”—As to the low, 
thoughtlefs, wild and profligate, who have joined 
themfelves with thofe of other profeffions, but of 
the fame character; you are not to imagine, that, 


* A {mall errour of fact as to the abjuration oath; but of no 
importance in the argument. 
for 
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for a moment, I can fuppofe them to be met, with 
any thing elfe than the manly and enlightened 
energy of a firm government, fupported by the 
united efforts of all virtuous men, if ever their pro- 
ceedings fhould become fo confiderable as to de- 
mand its notice. I really think that fuch affocia- 
tions fhould be crufhed in their very commence- 
ment. : 
- Setting, therefore, this cafe out of the queftion, 
it becomes an object of very ferious confideration, 
whether, becaufe wicked men of various defcrip- 
tions are engaged in feditious courfes, the rational, 
fober, and valuable part of oe defcription fhould 
not be indulged in their fober and rational expec- 
tations? You, who have looked deeply into the 
fpirit of the popery laws, muft be perfectly fenfible, 
that a great part of the prefent mifchief, which we 
abhor in common (if it at all exifts) has arifen from 
them. Their declared object was to reduce the 
 catholicks of Ireland to a mifcrable populace, with- 
out property, without eftimation, without educa. 
tion. The profeffed object was to deprive the few 
men who, in {pite of thofe laws, might hold or 
obtain any property amongft them, of all fort of 
influence or authority over the reft. They divided 
the nation intd two diftin& bodies, without com- 
mon intereft, fympathy, or connexion. - One of 
thefe bodies was to poflefs a// the franchifes, al/ the 
property, a// the education: the other was to ‘be 
| compofed 
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compofed.of drawers of water and cutters of turf 
fory them. Are we to be aftonifhed, when, by the 
efforts of fo much violence in conqueit, and fo 
-tauch policy in regulation, continued without in- 
termiffion for near an hundred years, we had re- 
duced them te a mob;. that whenever they: came 
to act at all, many of them would act exactly like 
a mob, without temper, meafure, or forefight?. 
Surely it might be juft now a matter of tetnperate 
difcuffion, whether you aught not to apply a re- 
medy to the real caufe of the evil. If the diforder’ 
you {peak of be real and confidefable, you ought 
to raife an ariftocratick intereft; that is, an inte- 
reft of property and education amongft them: and 
to ftrengthen by every prudent means, the autho- 
rity and influence of men of that defcription. It 
will deferve your beft thoughts, to examine whe- 
ther this can be done without giving fuch perfons 
the means of demonftrating to-the reft, that fome- 
thing morc is to be got by their temperate con- 
duct, than can be expected from the wild and 
fenfelcfs projects, of thofe, who do not belong to 
their body, who have no intereft in their well be- 
ing, ard only with to make them the dupes of 
their turbulent ambition. 

If the abfurd perfons you mention find no way 
of providing for liberty, but by overturning this 
happy conititution, and introducing a frantick de- _ 
mocracy, Ict us take care how we prevent better 

people 
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people, from any rational expectations of partak- 
ing in the benefits of that conftitution-as it ffands. 
The maxims you eftablifh cut the matter fhort: 
_ "They have no fort of connexion with the good or 
the ill behaviour of the perfons who feek relief, or 
with the proper or improper means by which they 
feck it. They form a 2 bar to’ all pleas and 
to all expectations. | 

You begin by aflerting, in i the Catholicks 
“* ought to enjoy all things wader the ftate, but that 
** they ought not to de the fate.” A potition which, 
I believe, in the latter part of it, and in the lati- 
tude there cxpreiled, no man of common fenfe has 
ever thought proper to difpute: becaufe the.con- 
trary implies, that the {tate ought to be in them 
exclufively. But before you have finifhed the line, 
you exprefs yourfelf as if the other member of 
your propofition, namely, that “ they ought not 
“tobe a part of the ftate,” were’ neceffarily in- 
cluded in the firft—Whereas I conceive it to be as 
different, as a part is from the whole; that is jut 
as diflercnt as poflible. I know indeed; that it is 
common with thofe who talk very differently from 
you, that is with heat and animofity, to confound 
thofe things, and to argue the admiflion of the ca- 
tholicks into any, however minute and fubord?. 
nate, parts of the ftate, as a furrender into their 
hands of the whole government of the kingdom. 
To them I have nothing at all to fay. 

- Vou. VI. x : Wifhing 
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 Withing to proceed with a deliberative fpirit 
and temper in fo very ferious.a queftion, I fhall at- 
tempt to analyze, as well as I can, the principles 
_ you lay down, in order to fit them for the grafp 
_ of an underftanding fo little comprehenfive as mine 
—¢‘ State’ —*Proteftant’—* Revolution.” Thefe are 
terms, which, if not well explained, may lead us 
- into many errours. In the word State, I conceive 
there is much ambiguity. The ftate is fometimes 
ufed to fignify the whole commonwealth, compre- 
hending all its orders, with the feveral privileges 
belonging to each. Sometimes it fignifies only the 
higher and ruling part of the commonwealth; which 
we commonly call the Government. In the firft fenfe, 
to be under the ftate, but not the ftate itfelf, nor 
any part of it, that is to be nothing at all in the 
commonwealth, is a fituation perfectly intelligible: 
but to thofe who fill that fituation, not very plea- 
fant, when it is underftood. It is a ftate of civsd 
fervitude by the very force of the definition. Ser- 
vorum non eff refpublica, ts a very old and a very 
true maxim. ‘his fervitude, which makes men 
fubje& to a ftate without being citizens, may be 
more or lefs tolerable from many circumftances : 
but thefe circumftances, more or lefs favourable, 
do not alter the nature of the thing. ‘Fhe mild- 
nefs by which abfolute mafters exercife their do- 
minion, leaves them mafters ftill. We may talk a 
little prefently of the manner m which the majo- 

| . Fity 
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rity of the people of Ireland (the catholicks) are 
affected by this fituation; which at prefent un- 
doubtedly is theirs, and which you are of opinion — 
ought fo to continue for ever. 

In the other fenfe of the word State, by which is | 
underftood the Supreme Government only, I muft 
obferve this upon the queftion: that to exclude 
whole claffes of men entirely from this part of go- 
vernment, cannot be confidered as ab/olute /flavery. 
It only implies a lower and degraded ftate of citi- 
zenfhip; fuch is (with more or lefs ftrictnefs) the 
condition of all countries, in which an hereditary’ 
nobility poffefs the exclufive rule. This may be 
‘no bad mode of government; provided that the 
perfonal authority of individual nobles be kept in 
due bounds, that their cabals and faétions are 
guarded againft with a fevere vigilance, and that 
the people, (who have no fhare in granting their 
own money) are fubjected to but light impofitions, 
-and are otherwife treated with attention, and with 
indulgence to their humours and prejudices. 

The republick of Venice is one of thofe which 
ftri&tly confines all the great funions and offices, 
fuch as are truly /ate-functions and /ate-offices, to 
thofe who, by hereditary right or admiffion, are 
noble Venetians. But there are many offices, and © 
fome of them not mean nor unprofitable, (that of 
chancellor is one) which are referved for the Citta- 
dini. Of thefe all citizens of Venice are capable. 

] 2 The 
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The inhabitants of the Terra firma, who aré mere 
fubjects of conqueft, that is, as you exprefs it, un- 
der the ftate, but “ not a part of it,” are not, how- 
ever, fubjects in fo very rigorous a fenfe as not to 
be capable of numberlefs fubordinate employments. 
It is indeed one of the advantages attending the 
narrow bottom of their ariftocracy (narrow as 
compared with their acquired dominions, other- 
wife broad enough) that an exclufion from fuch 
employments cannot poffibly .be made amongtft 
_ their fubjects. There are, befides, advantages in 
ftates fo conftituted, by which thofe who are con- 
fidered as of an inferiour race, are indemnified for 
their. exclufion from the government and from 
nobler employments. In all thefe countries, cither 
by exprefs law, or by ufage more operative, the 
noble cafts are almoft univerfally, in their turn, ex- 
cluded from commerce, manufacture, farming of- 
land, and in: general from all lucrative civil profef- 
fions. The nobles have the monopoly of honour. 
The plebeians a monopoly of all the means of ac- 
quiring wealth. Thus fome. fort of a balance is 
formed among conditions; a fort of compenfation 
is furnifhed to thofe, who, in-a /imited fenfe, are. . 
excluded from the government of the ftate. 

‘ Between the extreme of a fetal exclufion, to which 
your maxim goes, and an univerfal unmodified ca- 
pacity, to which the fanaticks: pretend, there are 
many different degrees and ftages, and a great va- 
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" nety of temperaments, upon which prudence may 
give full {cope to its exertions. For you know 
that the decifions of prudence (contrary to the fyf- 
tem of the infane reafoncrs) differ from thofe of 
judicature: and that almoft all the former are de- 
termined on the more or the lefs, the earlier or the 
later, and on a balance of advantage and inconve- 
nience, of good and evil. 
Im all confiderations which turn upon the quef- 
tion of vefting or continuing the ftate folely and 
exclufively in fome one description of citizens ; 
prudent legiflators will confider, how far the gene- 
ral form and principles of their commonwealth render 
it fit to be caft into an cligarchical fhape, or to remain 
_ always init. We know that the government of 
Ireland (the fame as the Britifh) is not in its con- 
ftitution wholly ariftocratical; and as itis not fuch 
in its form, fo neither is it in its fpirit. If it had 
been inveterately ariftocratical, exclufions might be 
more patiently fubmitted to. The lot of one ple- 
beian would be the lot of all; and an habitual re- 
verence and admiration of certain families, might 
make the people content to fee government wholly 
in hands to whom it feemed naturally to belong. 
But our conftitution has a plebeian member, which 
forms an effential integrant part of it. A plebeian 
oligarchy is a monfter: and no pcople, not abfo-: 
lutely domeftick or predial flaves, will long endure’ 
it. The proteftants of Ireland arc not alone fufli- 
| X 3 . ciently 
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ciently the people to form a democracy; and they 
are tod numerous to anfwer the ends and purpofes of 
an ariftocracy. Admiration, that firft fource of obe- 
dience, can be only the claim or the impofture of 
the few. I hold it to be abfolutely impoffible for two 
millions of plebeians, compofing certainly, a very 
clear and decided majority in that clafs, to become 
fo far in love with fix or feven hundred thoufand 
of their fellow-citizens (to all outward appearance 
plebeians like themfelves, and many of them tradef- 
men, fervants, and otherwife inferiour to fome of 
them) as to fee with fatisfaction, or even with pa- 
tience, an exclufive power vefted in them, by which 
conftitutionally.they become the abfolute mafters; 
and by the maxners derived from their circum- 
ftances, muft be capable of exercifing upon them, 
daily and hourly, an infulting and vexatious fupe- — 
riority. Neither are the majority of the Irith in- 
demnified (as in fome ariftocracies) for this ftate 
of humiliating vaffalage (often inverting the na- 
ture of things and relations) by having the lower 
walks of induftry wholly abandoned to them.. 
They: are rivalled, to fay the leaft of the matter, 
in every laborious and lucrative courfe of life: 
while every franchife, every honour, every truft, 
every place down to the very loweft and leaft con- 
fidential (befides whole profeffions) is referved for 
the matter caift. 

Our conftitution is not made for great, general, 

| and 
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and profcriptive exchufions; fooner or later it will 
deftroy them, or they will deftroy the conftitution. 
In our conftitution there has always been a differ- 
ence between @ franchi/e and an office, and between 
the capacity for the one and for the other. Fran- 
chifes were fuppofed to belong to the /ubyeé?, as a 
fubjed?, and not as a member of the governing part of 
the fiate. ‘The policy of government has confider- 
ed them as things very different: for whilft par- 
liament excluded by the teft acts (and for a while 
thefe teft aéts were not a dead letter, as now they 
are in England) proteftant diflenters from all civil _ 
and military ernployments, they never touched their 
right of voting for members of parliament, or fitting in 
either houfe; a point I ftate, not as approving or | 
condemning, with regard to them, the meafure of 
exclufion from employments, but to prove that the 
diftinétion has been admitted in legiflature, as, in 
truth, it is founded in reafon. 

I will not here examine, whether the sihiaclaeg 
of the Britifh [the Irifh] conftitution, be wife or 
not. I muftaflume that they are; and that thofe | 
who partake the franchifes which make it, partake 
of a benefit. They who are excluded from votes 
(under proper qualifications inherent in the confti- 
tution that gives them) are excluded, not from the 

frate, but from the Briti/b conftitution. They cannot 
by any pofhibility, whilft they hear its praifes con- 
tinually rung in their ears, and are prefent at the 

X 4 '- declaration 
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declaration whichis fo Bey and fo: bravely 
made by thofe who poffets’ the privilere—that the 
beft blood in their veins ought to be thed, to pre- 
ferve their fharein it; they, the disfranchifed part, 
cannot, I fay, think themfelves in an Aappy ftate, 
‘to be utterly excluded from all its dire& and all its 
‘confequential advantages. The popular part of the 
conftitution muft be to them, by far the moft. odi- 
ous part of it. To them it is not an actual, and, 
if poflible, ftill lefs a virtual reprefentation. It is 
indeed the direct contrary.: Jt is power unlimited, 
- placed in the hands of an adverfe defcription, be- 
caufe it is an adverfe defcription. And if they wha 
compofe the privileged body have-not an intereft, 
they muft but tao frequently have motives of pride, 
paffion, petulance, pcevifh jealoufy, or tyrannick 
fufpicion,to urge them to treat the excluded people 
with contempt and rigour, . 

This is not a mere theory; though whilft men 
are nen, it is a theory that cannot be falfe. Ido 
not defire to revive all the particulars in my me- 
mory; 1 with them to fleep for ever; but it is im. 
paffible I fhould. wholly forget what happened in 
fome parts of Ireland, with very few and fhort in. 
termiflions, from the year 1761 to the year 1766, 
both inclufive. In a country of miferable police, 
pafling from the extremes of laxity to the extremes 
of rigour, among a neglected, and therefore difor- 
derly populace—if any difturbance or: fedition, 

: from 
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from any grievance real or imaginary, happened 
to arifé, it' was prefently perverted from its true 
nature, often criminal enouch in itfelf to draw 
upon it a fevere appropriate puntfhment; it was 
metamorphofed into aconfpiracy again{ the fate, 
and profecuted ‘as fuch. Amongdt the catholicks, 
_as being by far the moft numerous and the moft 
wretched, all forts of offenders againt the laws 
-muft commonly be found. Fhe punifhment.of low 
people for the offences ufual among low people, 
would warrant no inference againit any defcrip-— 
tions of religion or of politicks. Men of confider- 
ation from their age, their profeflion, or their cha- 
racter; men of proprietary landed eftates, fubftan- 
tial renters, opulent merchants, phylicians, and ti- 
tular bifhops, could not eafily be fufpected of riot 
in open day, or of nocturnal affemblies for the pur- 
pofe of pulling down hedges, making breaches in 
park walls, firing barns, maiming cattle, and out- 
rages of -a fimilar nature, which characterize the 
diforders of an oppreffed or a licentious populace. 
But when the evidence given on the trial for fuch 
mifdemeanours, qualified them as overt acts of 
high treafon, and when witnefles were found (fuch 
witnefles as they were) to depofe to the taking of 
eaths of allegiance by the rioters to the king of 
France, to their being paid by his money, and em- 
bodied and exercifed under his officers, to over- 
turn the ftate for the purpofes of that potentate; 

in 
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in that cafe, the rioters might (if the witnefs was 
believed) be fuppofed only the troops, and perfons 
more reputable, the leaders and commanders in 
' fach a rebellion. All claffes in the obnoxious de- 
fcription, who could not be fufpected in the lower 
crime of riot, might be involved in the odium, in 
the fufpicion, and fometimes in the punifhment, 
of a higher and far more criminal {pecies of offence. _ 
Thefe proceedings did not arife from any one of 
the popcery laws fince repealed, but from this cir- 
cumftance, that when it anfwered the purpofes of 
an election party, or a malevolent perfon of influ. 
ence to forge fuch plots, the people had no protece 
tion. The people of that defcription have no hold 
on the gentlemen who afpire to be popular repre- 
fentatives. The candidates neither love, nor ree 
fpect, nor fear them, individually or collectively. 
Ido not think this evil (an evil amongft a thou- 
fand others) at this day entirely over; for I con. 
ceive I have lately feen fome indication of a difpo- 
fition perfectly fimilar to the old one; that is, a 
difpofition to carry the imputation of crimes from 
perfons to defcriptions, and wholly to alter the 
character and quality of the offences themfelves. 
This univerfal exclufion feems to me a ferious 
evil—becaufe many collateral oppreflions, befides 
what I have juft now ftated, have arifen from it. 
In things of this nature, it would not be either eafy 
oF proper to quote chapter and verfe; but I-have 
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great reafon to believe, particularly lince the oc- 
tennial act, that feveral have refufed at all to let 
their lands to roman catholicks; becaufe it would 
fo far difable them from promoting fuch interefts 
in counties as they were inclined to favour. They 
who confider alfo the ftate of all forts of tradef- 
men, fhopkeepers, and particularly publicans in 
towns, muft foon difcern the difadvantages under 
which thofe labour who have no votes. It cannot 
be otherwife, whilft the fpirit of elections, and the 
tendencies of human nature continue as they are. 
If property be artificially feparated from franchife, 
the franchife muft in fome way or other, and in 
{ome proportion, naturally. attract property to it. 
Many are the collateral difadvantages, amongit a 
privileged people, which muft attend on thofe who 

have xo privileges. | 
Among the rich each individual, with or with- 
out a franchife, is of importance; the poor and 
the middling are no otherwife fo, than as they ob- 
tain fome collective capacity, and can be aggregat- 
edto fome corps. If legal ways are not found, il- 
legal will be reforted to; and feditious clubs and 
’ confederacics, fuch as no man living holds in great- 
er horrour than I do, will grow and flourifh, in 
fpite, I am afraid, of any thing which can be done 
to prevent the cvil. Lawful enjoyment is the 
fureft method to prevent unlawful gratification. 
Where there is property, there will be Icfs theft, 
‘where 
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where there is a there will always be lefs 
fornication. . 

I have faid enough of the sandiion of ftate, as it 
affects the people, merely as fuch. But it is compli- 
cated with a political queftion relative to religion, 
to which it is very neceffary I fhould fay fome- 
thing; becaufe the term Prote/tant, which you ap- 
ply, is too general for the conclufions which one of 
your accurate underftanding would with to draw 
from it; and becanfe a great deal. of argument 
will depend on the ufe that is made of that term. © 

'. Itis zot a fundamental part of the fettlement at 
' the revolution, that the ftate fhould be proteftant . 
without any qualification of the term. With a qua- 
lification it is unqueftionably true; not in all its 
Jatitude. With the qualification, it was true before 
the revolution. Our predeceflors in legiflation were 
not fo irrational (not to fay impious) as to form 
an operofe ecclefiaftical eftablifhment, and even to 
render the ftate itfelf.in fome degree fubfervicnt 
to it, when their religion (if fuch it might be call- 
ed) was nothing but a mere zegation of fome other 
~——without any pofitive idea either of doctrine, 
difcipline, worfhip, or morals, in the {cheme which 
they profefled themfelves, and which they impofed 
upon others, even.under penalties and incapacities 
—No! No! This never could have been done even: 
by reafonable atheifts. They who think religion 
gf no importance to the ftate have abandoned it 

. to 
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ta the eonfciénce, or caprice, of: the individual ; 
they make no provifion for: it -whatfoever, but 
leave every club to make, or not, a voluntary con- ’ 
tribution towards its fupport, according to their 
fancies, ' This would be confificnt. .. The other al- 
ways appeared to me to be a moniter of contradic. 
tion and abfurdity. It. was for that. reafon, that 
fome years ago'l ftrenuoufly oppofed the clergy 
who petitioned, to the: number of about: three 
hundred, to be freed from the fubfcription to the 
thirty-nine articles, without propofing:-to fubftitute 
any other in their place.. There never has been a 
religion of the ftate.(the few years of the parlia- 
ment only excepted) but that of the epifcopal churclr 
of England; :the.eprcopal church of : England, be- 
fore: ‘the -reformatioh,. connected with the fee of. 
Rome, fince then, difconnected and protefting 
againit fome of her doctrines, and againft the whole 
of her authority, as binding in our national church: 
nor did the fundamental laws of this kingdom (in 
Ireland it has been the fame) ever, know, at any 
period, any other church as. an objeG of eftablifh- 
ment; or in that light, any other proteftant reli-, 
gion. Nay our proteftant fo/eration itfelf at the re-. 
volution, and until within a few years, ‘required a 
fignature of thirty-fix, and a part of the thirty-, 
feventh, out of the thirty-nine articles. So little 
idea had they at the revolution of e/abli/hing pro-. 
teftantifm. indefinitely, that they did not inde-, 
finitely 
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finitely solerate 1t under that name. I do net mean 
to praife that {trictnefs, where nothing more than 
merely religious toleration is concerned. -Tolera 
tion being a part of moral and political prudence, 
ought to be tender andlarge. A tolerant govern. 
ment ought not to be too fcrupulous in its invef- 
tigations; but may bear without blame, not only 
very ill-grounded doctrines, but even many things 
that are pofitively vices, where they are adulta et 
pravalida. The good of the commonwealth is the 
rule which rides over the reft; and to this every 
other muft completely fubmit. 

The church of Scotland knows as little of pro- 


~~ teftantifm undefined, as the church of England and 


Ireland do. She has by the articles of union fe- 
cured to herfelf the perpetual eftablifhment of the 
Confcffion of Faith, and the prefbyterian church go- 
vernment. In England, even during the troubled 
interregnum, it was not thought fit to eftablifh a 
negative rcligion; but the parliament fettled the 
prefbyterian, as the church difcipline; the Diredtory, 
as the rule of publick wor/bip; and the Weftminfter 
catechifm, as the inftitute of faith. This is to fhew, 
that at no time was the proteftant religion unde- 
fined, eftablifhed here, or any where elfe, as I be- 
lieve. Iam fure that when the three religions 
were eftablifhed in Germany, they were exprefsly 
characterized and declared to be the Evangelick, 
the Reformed, and the Catholick; each of which has 

its 
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its-confeflion of faith, and its fettled difcipline; fo 
that you always may know the beft and the wortt 
of them, to enable you to make the moft of what 
is good, and to correct or to qualify, or to guard 
againft whatever may feem evil or dangerous. 

As to the coronation oath, to which you allude, 


- as oppofite to admitting a roman catholick to the 


ufe of any franchife whatfoever, 1 cannot think 
that the king would be perjured if he gave his 
affent to any regulation which parliament might 
think fit to make, with regard to that affair. he 
king is bound by law, as clearly fpecified in feveral 
acts of parliament, to be in communion with the 
church of England. . It is a part of the tenure 
by which he holds his crown; and though no pro- 
vifion was made till the revolution, which could be 
called pofitive and valid in law, to afcertain this 
great principle; I have always confidered it as in 


| fac fundamental, that the king of England fhould 


be of the chriftian religion, according to the na- 
tional legal church for the time being. - 1 conceive 
it was fo before the reformation. Since the refor- 
mation it became doubly neceffary; becaufe the 
king is the head of that church; in fome fort an 
ecclefiaftical perfon; and it would be incongruous 
and abfurd, to have the head of the church of one 
faith, and the members of ahothcr. The king may 
mnberit the crown asa prote/tant, but he cannot bold 


. if according to law, without being a proteftant ef 
the church of England. 
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. Before we take it for granted, that the king is 
bound by his‘coronation. oath, not to admit any 
of his catholick fubjects to the rights and liberties, 
which ought to belong to them as Enghfhmen 
(not as religionifts) or to fettle the conditions or 
proportions of fuch admiflion by an act of parlia- 
ment, I wifh you to place before your eyes that 
oath itfelf, as itis fettled in oe act of William and 
Mary. -. 

“< Will you if the utmotft of your power main- 


tain—The ne of — the true profeffion of the 
- poinceand the proteftant reformed =" as 


“it is eftablifhed by lazw. And will you preteeve 
* unto bi/bops and clergy, and the churches com- 
mitted to zheir charge, all fuch rights and pri- 
“¢ vileges as by law do, or fhall appertain to them, 
a or any of them.—All this I promife to do.” 


| Here are the coronation engagements .of the 
king. In them I do not find one word to preclude 
his majefty from confenting to any arrangement 
which parliament may make with regard to the 
giv priyileges of any part of his fubjects.' 

_It may not be amifs,. on account of the light 
which.it will throw on this difcuffion, to look 2 
little more narrowly into the matter of that oath 
-—in_ order to difcover how far it has hitherto ope: 
vated, or how far in future it ought to operate, 

: as 
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as 4 bar to any proceedings of the crown and par- 
liament in favour of thofe, againft whom it may, 
be fuppofed that the king has engaged to fupport 
the proteftant church of England, in the two king- 
doms, in which itis eftablifhed by law. Firft, the 
king {wears he will maintain to the utmoft of his 
power, “ the laws of God. ol fuppofe it means 
the natural moral laws.—Secondly, he fwears to 
maintain “the true profefijon of the gofpel”? - By 
which I fuppofe is underftoad affirmatively the chrif. 
tian religion.—Thirdly, that he will.maintain.<‘ the 
‘© proteftant reformed religion.” .This.:leawes me 


no power ef fuppofition or conjecture;. for that _ 


proteftant reformed religion is defined and defcrib- 
ed by the fubfequent words, “ eftablifhed by law,” 
and in this inftance to define it beyond all poffibi- 
lity of dopbt, he “ {wears to maintain the bifhops 
*© and clergy, and the churches committed to their 
S charge,” in their. rights prefent and future. 
‘The oath as effectually prevents the king from 
doing any thing to the prejudice of the church in 
favour ,of fectaries, Jews, Mahometans, or plain 
avowed infidels; as if he fhould do the fame thing 
in favour of the-catholicks. You will fee, that it is 
the fame proteftant church, fo -defcribed, that the 
king is to maintain and communicate with, accord- 
ing to the act of fettlement of the 12th and #3th 
-of William III. The act of the 5th of Anne, made 
in profpect of the union, is entitled, “ An act for 
Vou. VI. st Y “¢ fecuring 
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“ fécuring thé church of England as by law eftab. 
«< lifhed.” It meant to guard the church impli- 
citly againft any other mode of proteftant religion 
which might creep in by means of the union. It 
proves beyond all doubt, that the legiflature did 
not rheai to guard the church on one part only, 
and to leave it deféncelefs and expofed upon every 
other. This church, in that a¢t, is declared to be 
& fundamental and effential” fot ever, in the con- 
ftitution of the united kingdom, fo far as England 
‘Is concerned; and I fuppofe as the law ftands, ever 
fince the independence, it is fo in Ireland. 

All this fhews, that the religion which the king is 
bound to thaintain, has a pofitive part in it as well 
as a negative; and that the pofitive part of it (in 
which we are in perfect agreement with the catho- 
licks and with the church of Scotland) is infinitely 
the moft valuable and effential. Such an agree. 
ment we had with proteftant diffenters in Eng- 
land, of thofe defcriptions who came under the to- 
leration act of king William and queen Mary; an 
act coeval with the revolution; and which ought, 
. on the principles of the gentlemen who oppofe the 
telief to the catholicks, to have been held facred 
and unalterable. Whether we agree with the pre- 
fent proteftant diflenters in the points at the revo- 
Intion held effential and fundamental among chrif- 
tians, or in any other fundamental, at prefent it is 
impoffible for. us to know; becaufe, at their own 

very 
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‘wery earnest defire, we have repealcd the tolera- 
tion act of William and Mary, and difcharged 
them from the fignature required by that act; and 
becaufe, for the far greater part, they publickly 
_ declare againft all manner of confeflions of faith, 
even the confenfus. | 

For reafons forcible enough at all times, but at 
this time particularly forcible with me, I dwell a 
little the longer upon this matter, and take the 
more pains, to put us both in mind that it was 
not fettled at the revolution, that the ftate fhould 
be proteftant, in the latitude of the term, but in a 
‘defined and limited fenfe only, and that, in that 
fenfe only, the king is fworn to maintain it. To 
fuppofe that the king has fworn with his utmoft 
power to maintain what it is wholly out of his 
power to difcover, or which, if he could difcover, 
he might difcover to confilt of things directly con- 
tradictory to each other, fome of them perhaps 1m- 
pious, blafphemous, and feditious upon principle, 
‘would be not only a grofs, but a moft mifchievous 
abfurdity. If mere diffent from the church of Rome 
be a merit, he that diffents the moft perfectly is the 
moft meritorious. In many points we hold ftrongly 
with that church. He that diffents throughout 
with that church will diflent with the church of 
England, and then it will be a part of his merit 
that he diffents with ourfclves:—a whimifical fpe- 
cies of merit for any fet of men to eftablith. We 
a Y2 quarrcl 
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quarrel to extremity with thofe, who we know 
agree with us in many things, but we are to be fo 
malicious even in.the principle of our friendthips, 
that we are to cherifh in our bofom thofe who ac- 
cord with us in nothing, becaufe whilft they de- 
{fpife ourfelves, they abhor even more than we do, 
thofe with whom we have fome difagreement. A 
man is certainly the moft perfect proteftant, who 
protefts agamft the whole chriftian religion. Whe- 
ther a perfon’s having no chriftian religion be a 
title to favour, in exclufion to the largeft defcrip- 
tion of chriftians who hold all the doctrines of 
chriftianity, though holding along with them fome 
errours and fome fuperfluities, 15 rather more than 
any man who has not become recreant and apof- 
tate from his baptifm, will, I believe, choofe to af- 
firm. The countenance given from a fpirit of con- 
troverfy to that negative religion, may; by de- 
grees, encourage light and unthinking people to a 
total indifference to every thing pofitive in mat- 
ters of doctrine; and, in the end, of practice too. 
If cohtinued, it would play the game of that fort 
of active, profelytizing, and perfecuting atheifm, 
which is the difgrace and calamity of our time, 
and which we {te to be as capable of {ubverting a 
government, as any mode can be, of mifguided 

zeal for better things. 
Now let us fairly fee what courfe has been taken 
relative to thofe, againft whom, in ‘part at leaft, 
the 
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the king has {worn tq maintain a church, poj/itive 
in its doctrine and its difcipjine. The firft thing done, 
even when the oath was frefh in the mouth of the 
fovereigns, was to give a toleration to proteftant 
diflenters, whofe doctrines they afcertained. As to 
the mere civil privileges which the diflenters held 
as fubje¢ts before the revolytion, thefe were not 
touched at all, The laws have fully permitted, 
in a qualification for all offices, to fuch diffent- 
ers, an occafonal conformity; a thing I believe fin- 
gular, where tefts are admitted. The act called 
the Teft A& itfelf, is, with regard to them, grown 
to be hardly any thing more than a dead letter, 
Whenever the diflenters ceafe by their conduct to 
give any alarm to the government, in church and 
ftate, 1 think it very probable that even this mat- 
ter, rather difguftful than inconvenient to them, 
may be removed, or at Jeaft fo modified as to dif- 
tinguifh the qualification to thofe offices. which 
really guide the fiqte, from thofe which are merely 
inftrumental; oy that {ome other and better tefts 
may be put in their place, 

So farasto England. In Ireland you have out-. 
ran us. Withopt.waiting for an Englifh example, 
you have totally, and without any modification — 
whatfoever, repealed the teft as to proteftant dif- 
fenters. Not having the repealing act by me, I 
cught not to fay pofitively that theré is no excep- 
tion in it; byt if it be what I fuppofe it is, you 

‘ . YX 3 . know 
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know very well, that a Jew in rcligion, or a Maho« 
- metan, or even a2 publick, declared atheift, and blaf- 
phemer, is perfectly qualified to be lord lieutenant, 
a lord juftice, or even keeper of the king’s con- 
{cience; and by virtue of his office (if with you it 
be as it is with us) adminiftrator to a great part 
of the ecclefiaftical patronage of the crown. , 
Now let us deal a little fairly, We muft admit, 
that proteftant diffent was one of the quarters from 
which danger was apprehended at the revolution, 
and againft which a part of the coronation oath 
was peculiarly directed. By this unqualified re- 
peal, you certainly did not mean to deny that it 
was the duty of the crown to preferve the church 
again{t proteftant diflenters; or taking this to be 
the true fenfe of the two revolution acts of king 
William, and of the previous and fubfequent union 
atts of queen Anne, you did not declare by this © 
moft unqualified repeal, by which you broke down 
all the barriers, not invented, indeed, but carefully 
preferved at the reyolution; you did not then and 
by that proceeding declare, that you had advifed 
the king to perjury towards God, and perfidy to- 
wards the church, No! far, very far from it! you 
neyer would have done jt, if you did not think it 
could be done with perfect repofe to the royal cons 
{cience, and perfect fafety to the national eftab- 
lifhed religion. You did this upon 1 full confider- 
ation of the circumftances of your country. Now. 


if 
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if circumftances required it, why fhoyld it be con- 
trary to the king’s oath, his parliament judging 
on thofe circumftances, to reftore to his catholick 
people, in fuch meafure, and with fuch modifica- 
tions as the publick wifdom shall think proper to 
add, fome part in thefe franchifes which they for- 
* merly had held without any limitation at all, 
and which, upon no fort of urgent reafon at the 
time, they were deprived of? If fuch means can 
with any probability be fhewn, from circumftances, 
rather to add ftrength to our mixed ecclefiaftica] 
and fecular conftitution, than to weaken it; furely 
they are means infinitely to be preferred to penal: 
ties, incapacities, and profcriptions continucd fram 
generation to generation. ‘They are perfectly con- 
fiftent with the other parts of the coronation oath, 
in which the king {wears to maintain “ the laws 
** of God and the true profeffion of the gofpel, and 
« to govern the people according to the ftatutes 
‘‘in parliament agreed upon, and the Jaws and 
«* cuftoms of the realm.” In confenting to fuch a 
ftatute, the crown would act at leaft as agreeable 
to the laws of God, and to the true profeffion of 
the gofpel, and to the laws and cuftoms of the 
kingdom, as George I. did when he pafled the 
_ ftatute which tcok from the body of the people, 
| every thing which, to that hour, and even after 
the monfirous acts of the 2d and 8th of Anne, 
{the objects of our common hatred) a {til cn- 
yycd inviolate. 
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* Iris hard to diftinguifh with the laft degree of 


accuracy, what laws are fundamental, and what 
not, However'there isa diftinétion between them 
authorized by the writers on jurifprudence, and 
recognifed in fome of our ftatutes. I admit the 
a&s of king William and queen Anne to ‘be funda- 
mental, but they are not the only fundamental laws. 
The law called Mazna Charta, by which it is pro- 
vided, that “no man fhall be difleized of his liber- 
“ ties and free cuftomis but by the judgment of his 
© neers, or the laws of the land,” (meaning clearly 
for fome proved crime tried and adjudged) I take 
to bea fundamental law. Now, although this mag- 
na charta, or fome of the ftatutes eftablifhing it, 
provide that that law fhall be perpetual, and all 
ftatutes contrary to it fhall be void, yet I cannot 
go fo far as to deny the authority of ftatutes made 
in defiance of magna charta and all its principles. 
This however I willfay, that it is a very venerable 
law, made by very wife and learned men, and that 
the legiflature, in their attempt to perpetuate it, 
even againft the authority of future parliaments, 
have fhewn their judgment that it 1s fundamental, 
on the fame srounds, and in the fame manner that 
the a& of the fifth of Anne has confidered, and 
‘declared the eftablifhment of the church of Eng- 
land to be fundamental. Magna charta, which fe- 
cured thefe franchifes to the fubjects, regarded the 
‘rights of freeholders in counties to be as much a 
fundamental 
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fundamental part of the conftitution; as the eftab- 
Kfhment of the church of England was thought 
either at that time, or in the aét of king William, 
or in the act of queen Anne. ) 
‘ The churchmen, who led in that tranfactian, 
certainly took care of the material intereft of which 
they were the natural guardians. It is the firft ar- 
ticle.of magna charta, “that the church of England 
*¢ fhall be free,” &c. &c. But at that period church- 
men, and barons, and knights, too careof the frane 
chifes and free cuftoms of the people too. Thofe 
franchifes are part of the conftitution itfelf, and in- 
Separable from it. It would bea very ftrange thing 
if there fhould not only exift anomalies in our 
Jaws, a thing not eafy to prevent, but, that the 
fundamental parts of the conftitution fhould be 
perpetually and irreconcileably at variance with 
each other. Icannot perfuade myfelf that the lov- 
ers of our church are not as able to find effectual ° 
ways of reconciling its fafety with the franchifes - 
wf the people, as the ecclefiafticks of the thirteenth 
‘century were able todo; I cannot conceive how 
any thing worfe can be faid of the proteftant re- 
Jigion of the church of England than this, that 
wherever it is judged proper to give it a Iegal 
eftablifhment, it becomes neceflary to deprive the 
body of the people, if they adhere to their old opi- 
‘nions, of * their liberties and of all their free cuf- 
“‘toms,” and to reduce them toa ftate of cici 
fervitude. | | | | 
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There is no man on earth, I believe, more will- 
ing than I am, to lay it down ag a fundamental of 
the conftitution, that the church of England fhould 
be united and even identified with it: but allow- 
ing this, I cannot allow that all Jaws of regulation, 
made from time to time, in fupport of that funda. 
mental law, are, of courfe, equally fundamental 
and cqually unchangeable. This would be to cons 
found all the branches of legiflation and of juri- 
prudence.—The crown and the perfonal fafety of 
the monarch are fundamentals in our con{titution; 
yet, I hope that no man regrets, that the rabble of 
ftatutes got together during the reign of Henry 
the Eighth, by which treafons are multiplied with 
fo prolifick an energy, have been all repealed in a 
body; although they were all, or moft of them, 
made in fupport of things truly fundamental in 
our cgnititution. So were feveral of the acts by 
which the crown exercifed its fupremacy ; fuch as 
the act of Elizabeth for making the high commiffion 
. courts, and the like; as well as things made treg, 
fon in the time of Charles Hl. None of this fpecies 
of f/ccondary and fubjidiary laws have been held fun- 
damental. They have yielded to circumftances: 
particularly where they were thought, even in 
their confequences, or obliquely, to affed other 
fundamentals. How much more, certainly, ought 
they to give way, when, as in our-cafe, they affect, 
not here and there, in fome particular point, or in 

their 
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their confequence, but univerfally, colle@tively, and 
directly, the fundamental franchifes ofa people, 
equal to the whole inhabitants of feveral refpeét- 
able kingdoms and {ftates; equal to the fubjects of - 
the kings of Sardinia or of Denmark; equal to 
thofe of the United Netherlands; and more than 
are to be found in ail the ftates of Switzerland. 
This way of profcribing men by whole nations, as 
it were, from all the benefits of the conftitution to 
which they were born, I never can believe to be 
politick or expedient, much lefs neceflary for tlie 
exiftence of any ftate or church in the world, 
Whenever I fhall be convinced, which will be late 
and reluGantly, that the fafety of the church is 
utterly inconfiftent with all the civil rights what- 
foever of the far larger part of the inhabitants of 
our country, I fhall be extremely forry for it; ‘be- 
-eaufe I fhall- think the church to be trply in dan- 
ger. It is pufting things into the pofition of an - 
ugly alternative, into which | sit in God they 
. gever will be put. 

I have faid moft of what occurs to me on the to- 
picks you touch upon, relative to the religion of 
the king, and his coronation oath. I fhall conclude | 
the obfervations which I wifhed to fubmit to you 
on this point, by affuring you, that I think you 
the moft remote that can be conceived from the 
metaphyficians of our times, who are tlic moft 
foolith of men, ane who, dealing in univerfals and. 
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eflences, fee no difference between more and lefs; 
and who of courfe would think that the reafon of 
the law which obliged the king to be a communi. . 
cant of the church of England, would be as valid 
to exclude a catholick from being an excifeman, 
or to deprive a man who has five hundred a year, 
under that defcription, from voting ona par with 
a fadtitious proteftant diflenting frecholder of forty 
fhillings. | 

Recolicct, my dear friend, that it was a funda- 
mental principle in the French monarchy, whilft 
it ftood, that the {tate fhould be catholick ; yet the 
edict of Nantz gave, not a full ecclefiaftical, but a 
complete civil e/ablifbment, with places of which 
only they were capable, to the calvinifts of Frances 
and there were very few employments indeed of 
which they were not capable. ‘The world pratfed 
the cardinal de Richelieu, who took the firft oppor- 
' tunity to ftrip them of their fortified places and 
cautionary towns. .The fame world held and does 
hold in execration (fo far as that bufinefs is cons 
cerned) the memory of Louis the Fourteenth, for 
the total repeal of that favourable edict; though the 
talk of “ fundamental laws, eftablifhed religion, re- 
<< ligion of the prince, fafety to the ftate,” &c. &c. 
was then as largely held, and with as bitter a re- 
vival of the animolities of the civil confufions dur- 
ing the ftruggles betwecn the parties, as now they 
can be in Ircland. | 


Perhaps 
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Perhaps there are perfons who thmk that the 
fame reafons does not hold when the religious re- 
lation of the fovereign and fubject is changed; but 
they who have their fhop full of falfe weights and 
meafures, and who imazine that the adding or 
taking away the name of Proteftant or Papift, 
Guelph or Ghibelline, alters all the principles of 
equity, policy, and prudence, leave us no common 
data upon which we can reafon. I therefore pafs 
by all this, which on you will make no impreflion, 
to come to what feems to be a ferious confidera- 
tion in your mind; I mean the dread you exprefs 
of “ reviewing, for the purpofe of altering, the 
“© principles of the revolution.’ This is an intereft- 
ing topick; on which I will, as fully as your Ici- 
fure and mine permits, lay before you the ideas I 
have formed. | 

Firft, I cannot poffibly confound in my dad all 
the things which were done at the revolution, 
with the principles of the revolution. As in moft 
great changes, many things were done from the 
neceflities of the time, well or ill underftood, from 
paflion or from vengeance, which were not only, 
not perfectly agreeable to its principles, but in the 
moft dirc& contradiction to them. I fhall not | 
think that the deprivation of fome millions of people of 
all the rights of citizens, and all intereft in the confti- 
tution, in and to svhich they were born, was a thing 
conformable to the declared principles of the revo- 
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lation. This I am-fure is true relatively to Eng. 
land (where the opcration of thefe enti-principles 
comparatively were of little extent) and fome of 
_ our late laws, in repealing aéts made immediately 
after the revolution, admit that fome things then 
done were not done in the true fpirit of the revo- 
lution. But the revolution operated differently in 
England and Ireland, in many, and thefe effen- 
tial particulars. Suppofing the principles to have 
been altogether the fame in both kingdoms, by the 
application of thofe principles to very different ob- 
jects, the whole fpirit of the fyftem was changed, 
not to fay reverfed. In England it was the ftruggle 
- of the great body of the people for the eftablifhment 
of their liberties, againft the efforts of a very /mall 


-- faction, who would have opprefied them. In Ire- 


land it was the eftablifhment of the power of the 
{maller number, at the expence of the civil liber- 
tics and properties of the far greater part; and at 
the expence of the political liberties of the whole. 
It was, to fay the truth, not a revolution, but.a 
conqueft; which is not to fay a great deal in its 
favour. To infift on every thing done in Ireland 
at the revolution, would be to infift on the fevere 
aud jealous policy of a conqueror, in the crude 
- {cttlement of his new acquifition, as a permanent 
rule for its future government. This, no power, 
in no country that ever I heard of, has done or 
profefied to do—except in Ireland; where it is 

done, 
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done, and poffibly by fome people will be profeffed. 
Time has, by degrees, in all other places and pe- 
riods, blended and coalited the conquered with 
the conquerors. _ So, after fomé time, and after 
one of the moft rigid conquefts that we read of in 
hiftory, the Normans foftened into the Englifh, I 
wifh you to turn your recollection to the fine fpeech 
of Cerealis to the Gauls, made to diffluade them. 
from revolt. Speaking of the Romans,—* Nos 
* quamvis toties lacefliti, jure ‘victoria id folum 
“<¢ yobis addidimus, quo pacem tueremur; nam ne- 

~ ® gue -quies gentium fine armis; neque arma fine 
“¢ ftipendiis; neque ftipendia fine tributis, haberi 
“queant. Cetera in communi fita funt: sph plerum- 
“ que noftris exercitibus prefidetis: ipfi has aliaf- 
- que provincias regitis: nil feperatum claufumve— 
*¢ Proinde pacem et urbem, quam vifores wicligue 
<4 eodem sure obtinemus, amate, colite.’ You will 
confider, whether the arguments ufed by that Ro- 
man to thefe Gauls, would apply to the cafe in 
Ireland; and whether you could ufe fo plaufible a 
preamble to any fevere warning you might think 
it proper to hold out to thofe who fhould refort 
to fedition inftead of fupplication, to obtain any 
object that they may purfue with the governing 
power. | 
_ + For a much longer period than that which had 
faffced to blend the Romans with the nation to 
which of all others they were the moft adverfe, 
vee a x . the 
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the proteftants fettled in Ireland, confidered thent- 
{clves in no other light than that of a fort of aco 
lonial garrifon, to kcep the natives in fubjection to 
the othcr ftate of Great Britain. The whole {pi- 
rit of the revolution in Ireland; was that of not the 
mildeft conqueror. In truth, the fpirit of thofe 
proceedings did not commence at that xra, nor 
was religion of any kind their primary. objec ° 
-What was donc, was not in the {pirit of a conteft 
‘between two religious factions; but between twe 
adverfe nations. The ftatutes of Kilkenny thew, 
that the fpirit of the popery laws, and fome ever 
of their actual provifions, as applied between Eng- 
ifhry and Irifhry, had exifted in that haraffed coun- 
try before the words proteftant and papift were 
heard of in the world. Lf we read baron Finglas, 
Spenfer, and Sir John Davis, we cannot mifs the 
true genius and policy of the Englifh government 
there before-the revolution, as well as during the 
whole reign of queen Elizabeth. Sir John Davis 
boafts of the benefits received by the natives, by 
extending to them the Englifh law, and turning | 
the whole kingdom into fhire ground... But the 
appearance of things alone waschanged. The ori- 
ginal {cheme was never deviated from for a fingle 
hour. Unheard-of confifcations were made in the 
‘northern parts, upon grounds of plots and confpi- 
racics, never proved upon their fuppofed authors. 
‘The war of chicane fucceeded to the war of arms 

i. | and 
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rations was carried on, particularly from Chi- 
chefter’s time, in the ordinary courts of juftice, 
and by fpecial commiffions and inquifitions; firft, 
_ under pretence of tenures, and then of titles in the 
crown, for the purpofe of the total extirpation of 
the intereft of the natives in their own foil—until 
this fpecies of fubtle ravage, being carried to the 
laft excefs of oppreffion and infolence under lord 
Strafford, it kindled the flames of that rebellion 
which broke out in 1641. By the iffue of that - 
war, by the turn which the earl of Clarendon gave 
to things at the reftoration, and by the total re- 
_duétion of the kingdom of Ireland in 1691, the 
ruin of the native Irifh, and in a great meafure 
too, of the firft races of the Englifh, was com- 
-pletely accomplifhed. The new Englifh intereft 
was fettled with as folid a flability as any thing in 
human affairs can look for. All the perial laws of 
that unparalleled code of oppreflion, which were — 
made after the laft event, were manifeftly the ef- 
fects of national hatred and fcorn towards a con- 
quered people; whom the victors delighted to 
trample upon, and were not at all afraid to pro- 
voke. They were nof the effect of their fears but 
of their fecurity. They who carried on this fyf- 
_ tem, looked to the irrefiftible force of Great Bri- 
tain for their fupport in their acts of power. They 
were quite certain, that no complaints of the na- 
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tives would be heard on this fide of the water, 
with any other fentiments than thofe of contempt 
and indignation. Their cries ferved only to aug-’ 
ment their torture. Machines, which could an- 
{wer their purpofes fo well, muft be of an excel- 
Ient contrivance. Indeed in England, the double 
name of the complainants, Irifh and Papifts (it 
would be hard to fay, which fingly was the mof 
odious) fhut up the hearts of every one againft 
them. Whilft that temper prevailed, and it pre- 
vailed in all its force to a time within our me- 
mory, every meafure was plcafing and popular, 
juft'in proportion as it tended to harafs and ruin 
a {et of people, who were looked upon as encinies 
to God and man; and indecd as a race of bigoted 
favages who were a difgrace to human nature it- 
felf. 

However, as the Englifh in Ireland began to be 
domiciliated, they began alfo to recollect that they 
had acountry. The Englifh intere/t, at firft by faint 
and almoft infenfible degrees, but at length openly 
and avowedly became an independent Irifh interc/? ; 
full as independent as it could ever have been, if 
it had continued in the perfons of the native Irith ; 
and it was maintained with,more fkill, and more 
confiftency than probably it would have been in 
theirs. With their views, the Anglo-Iri/h changed 
their maxims—it was neceflary to demonftrate to 
the whole people, that there was fomething, at 
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leaft, of a common intereft, combined with the inde- 
pendency, which was to become the object of com- 
mon exertions. The mildnefs of government pro- 
duced the firft relaxation towards the Irifh; the 
neceflities, and, in part too, the temper that predo- 
minated at this great change, produced the fecond 
and the moft important of thefe relaxations. Eng- 
‘ith government, and Irifh legiflature, felt jointly 
the propriety of this meafure.. The Irifh parlias 
_ ment and nation became iidependent. 

The true revolution to. you, that which moft 
intrinfically and fubftantially refembled the Eng: 
lifh revolution of 1688, was the Irifh revolution of 
1782. The Irifh parliament of 1782, bore little 
refemblance to that which fat in that kingdom, 
after the period of the firft of thefe revolutions, 
It bore a much nearer refemblance to that which 
fat under king James. The change of the parlias 
ment in 1782 from the character of the parliament 
which, as a token of its indignation, had burned 
all the journals indifcriminately of the former para 
liament in the council chamber, was very. vifible. 
The addrefs of king William’s parliament, the par- 
liament which aflembled after the revolution, 
amongft other caufes of complaint (many of them 
fufficiently juft) complains of the repeal by their 
predeceflors of Poyning’s law; no oe idol 
with the parliament of 1782. 

Great Britain finding the Anglo-trith highly 
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animated with a fpirit, which had indeed fhewn 
itfelf before, though with little energy, and many 
interruptions, and therefore fuffered a multitude 
of uniform precedents to bé eftablifhed againft it, 
aéted, in my opinion, with the greateft temperance 


and wifdom. She faw that the difpofition of the 


feading part of the nation would not permit them 
to aé& any longer the part of a garrijon. She faw, 
that true policy did not require that they ever 
fhould have appeared in that charaéter; or if it 
had done fo formerly, the reafons had now ceafed 
to operate. She faw that the Irifh of her race, 
were refolved to build their conftitution and their 
politicks upon another bottom. With thofe things 
under her view, fhe inftantly compiied with the 
whole of your demands, without any refervation 
whatfoever. She furrendered that boundlefs fu- 
periority, for the prefervation of which, and the ac- 
quifition, fhe had fupported the Englifh colonies in 
Ireland for fo long a time, and fo vait an expence 
(according to the ftandard of thofe ages) of her 
blood and treafure. 


__-' When we bring before us the matter which hif- 


tory affords for our felection, it is not improper to 
examine the fpirit of the feveral precedents, which 
are candidates for our choice. ‘ Might it not be as 
well for your ftatefimen, on the other fide of the 
water, to take an example from this latter, and 
furely more conciliatory revolution, as a pattern 

for - 
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for your condu@ towards your own fellow-citt- 
zens, than from that of 1688, when.a paramount 
fovereignty over both you and them, was more 
dJoftily claimed, and more fternly exerted, than at 
any former, or at any fubfequent period? Great 
Britain in 1732, rofe above the vulgar ideas of po- 
licy, the ordinary jealoufies of ftate, and all the 
Sentiments of national pride and national ambi- 
tion. If fhe had been more difpofed than, I thank 
450d for it, fhe was, to liften to the fugeeftions 
of paflion, than to the dictates of prudence; fhe 
might have urged, the principles, the maxims, 
the policy, the practice of the revolution, againtt 
the demands of the leading defcription in Ireland, 
with full as much plaafibility, and full as good a 
grace, asany amongft them can poflibly do, againft 
the fupplicatiens of {fo vaft and extenfive a ee 
tion of their own people, . 

A goad deal too, if the fpirit of domination and 
¢xclufion had prevailed in England, might. have 
been excepted againft fome of the means then ends 
ployed in Ireland, whilft her claims were in agitai 
tion. They were, at leaft, as much out of ordinaryt 
courfe, as thofe which are now objected againtt ad+ 
mitting your people to any of the benefits of arf 
}nglifh conftitution. Moft certainly, neither with 
you, nor here, was any one ignorant of what was 
at that time faid, written and donc. But on alt 
fides we feparated the means from the end: and 
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‘we. feparated the caufe of the moderate and ra, 
tional, from the ill-intentioned and feditious ; 
which on fuch accafions are ‘fo frequently apt ta 
march together. At that time, an your part, you 
were not afraid to review what was done at the 
revolution of 1688; and what had beea cdntinued 
fluring the fubfequent flourifhing period of the 
Britifh empire. The change then made:was a great 
and fundamental alteration. In the execution, it 
was an operofe bufinefs on both fides of the water. 
It required the repeal of feveral laws; the modifi- 
cation of many, and a new courfe to be given ta 
an infinite number of Iegiflative, judicial, and of- 
ficial practices and ufagcs in bath kingdoms. This 
did not frighten any of us. You are now afked 
to give, in fome moderate meafure, to your fellow- 
citizens, what Great Britain gave to you, with- 
out any meafure at all. Yet, notwithitanding all 
the difficulties at the time, and the apprehenfions 
which fome very well-meaning people entertained, 
through the admirable temper in which this revo- 
Jution (or reftoration in the nature of a revolu- 
tion) was conducted in both kingdoms, it has hi- 
therto produced no inconvenience to either; and 
I truft, with the continuance of the fame temper, 
that it never will, I think that this {mall incon- 
fiderable change (relative to an exclufive ftatute 
not made at the revolution} for reftoring the 
people to the benelits, from which the green fore- 
a nefs 
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nefs of a civil war had net excluded them, will 
be preduttive of no fort of mifchief whatfoever. 
Compare what was done in 1782, with what Is 
wifhed in 1792; confider the fpirit of what has 
been done at-the feveral periods of reformation ; 
and weigh maturely, whether it be exaétly true 
that conciliatory conceflions are of good policy only 
in difcaflions between nations; but that among 
defcriptions in the fame nation, they muft always 
be irrational and dangerous. What have you fuf- 
fered in your peace, your profperity, or, in what 
eught ever to be dear to a nation, your glory, by 
the laft act by which you took the property of 
that peeple under the protection of the laws? 
What reafons have you to dread the confequences 
of admitting the people poffefling that property to 
fome fhare in the protection of the con/ftitution? = 
- Ido not mean to trouble you with any thing to 
remove the objections, I will not call them argu- 
‘ments, againft this meafure, taken from a feroci- 
eus hatred to all that numerous defcription of 
chriftians. {t would be to pay a poor compliment 
to your underftanding or your heart. Neither your 
religion, nor your politicks confit “in odd perverfe 
“ antipathies.”” You are not refolved to perfevere 
in profcribing from the conftitution, fo many mil- 
lions of your countrymen, becaute in contradic. 
tion to experience and to common fenfe, you think 
proper to imagine, that their principles are fub- 
| ZL 4 | -verfive 
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verfive of common human fociety. To that I fhal} 
_ only fay, that whoever has a temper, which can 
be gratified by indulging himfelf in thefe good. 
natured fancies, ought to do a great deal more. 
For an exclufion from the privileges of Britith fub- 
jects, is not a cure for fo terrible a diftemper of 
the human mind, as they are pleafed to fuppofe in 
their countrymen. J] rather conceiye a participa- 
tion in thofe privileges to be itfelf a remedy for 
{ome mental diforders. 

As little fhall I detain you with matters that can 
as little obtain admiflion into a mind like yours ; 
fuch as the fear, or pretence of fear, that in fpite 
of your own power, and the trifling power of 
Great Britain, you may be conquered by the pope ; 
or that this commodious bugbear (who js of in- 
finitely more ufe to thofe who pretend to fear, 
than to thofe who love him) will abfelve his ma- 
jefty’s fubjects from their allegiance, and fend over 
the cardinal of York to rule you as his viceroy; 
or that, by the plenitude of his power, he will take 
that fierce tyrant the king of the French, out of 
his jail, and arm that nation (which on all occa- 
fions treats his holinefs fo very politely) with his 
bulls and pardons, to invade poor old Ireland, to 
reduce you to popery and flavery, and to force 
the free-born, naked feet of your people into the 
wooden fhoes of ‘that arbitrary monarch. Ido not 

believe that difcourfes of this kind are held, or 
that 
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that any thing like them will be held, by any who 
walk about without a keeper. Yet, I confefs, that 
on occafions of this nature, 1 am the moft afraid of 
the weakeft reafonings; becaufe they difcover the 
ftrongeft paflions. Thefethings willnever be brought 
out in definite propofitions. They would not pre- 
vent pity towards any perfons; they would only 
caufe it for thofe who were capable of talking in 
fuch a ftrain. But I know, and am fure, that fuch 
ideas as no-'man will diftinétly produce to another, 
or hardly venture to bring in any plain fhape to 
his own mind—he will utter in obfcure, ill-explain. 
ed doubts, jealoufies, furmifcs, fears, and appre- - 
henfions; and that in fuch a fog, they will appear . 
to have a good deal of fize, and will make an im. 
preffion ; when, if they were clearly brought forth 
and defined, they would meet with nothing but 
{corn and derifion. 

There is another way of taking an objection to 
this concefiion, which I admit to be fomething 
more plauiible, and worthy of a more attentive 
‘examination. It is, that this numerous clafs of 
people is mutinous, diforderly, prone to fedition, 
and eafy to be wrought upon by the infidious arts 
of wicked and defigning men; that confcious of 
this, the fober, rational and wealthy part of that 
body, who are totally of another character, do by 
no means defire any participation for themfelves, . 
or for any one elfe of their defcription, in the fran- 
chifes of the Britith conftitution. 
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- [have great doubt of the exactnefs of any part 
of this obfervation. But let us admit that. the body 
of the catholicks are prone to fedition (of which, 
as I have faid, I entertain much doubt) is it pof- 
fible that any fair observer or fair reafoner, can 
think of confining this defcription to them only? 
I believe it to be poflible for men to be mutinous 
and feditious who feel no grievance: but I believe 
no man will affert ferioufly, that when people are 
of a turbulent fpirit, the beft way to. keep them 
in ordcr, is to furnifh them with fomething fub- 
ftantial to complain of. 

You feparate very properly the fober, rational, 
and fubftantial part of their defcription from the 
reft. You give, as you ought to do, weight only 
to the former. What I have always thought of 
the matter is this—that the moft poor, illiterate, 
and uninformed creatures upon earth, are judges 
of a practical oppreflion. It is a matter of feeling; 
and as fuch perions generally have felt moft of it, 
and are not of an over-lively fenfibility, they are 
the beft judgcs of it. But for the real caufe, or the 
appropriate remedy, they ought never to be called 
into council about the one or the other. ‘They 
ought to be totally fhut out; becaufe their rea- 
fon is weak; becaufe when once roufed, their 
paffions are ungoverned; becaufe they want in- 
formation; becaufe the finallnefs of the property 
which individually they pofiefs, renders them Iefs 

attentive 
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attentive to the confequence of the meafurcs they - 
adopt in affairs of moment. When I find a great 
cry amongtt the people who fpeculate little, I think 
snyfelf called ferioufly to examine into it, and to 
{eparate. the real caufe from the. ill effects of the 
paffion it may excite; and the bad ufe which art- 
ful men may make of an irritation’of the popular 
mind. Flere we muft be aided by: perfons of a cons 
trary character; we mutt not liften to the defpe- 
rate or the furious; but it is therefore neceflary 
for us to diitinguifh who are the rea//y indigent, 
and the:rca//y intemperate. As to the perfons who 
defire this part in the conftitution, I have no rea- 
fon to imagine that they are men who have no- 
thing to lofe and much-to look for in publick con- 
fufion. The popular meeting from which appre- 
henfions have been entertained, has affembled. I 
have accidentally had converfation with two friends 
of minc, who know fomething of the gentleman 
who was put into the chair upon that occafion ; 
one of them has had money tranfactions with him; _ 
the other, from curiofity, has been to fee his con- 
cerns; they both tell me he is a man of fome pro- 
perty; but you muft be the beft judge of this, who 
by your oflice are likely to know his tranfactions. 
Many of the others are certainly perfons of for- 
tune; and all, or moft, fathers of ‘families, men 
in refpectable ways of life, and fome of them far 
from contemptible, either for their information, 

or 
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or for the abilitics which they have fhewn in the 
difcuffion of their interefts. "What fuch men think 
it for their advantage to acquire, ought not, prima 
facia, to.be confidered as.rafh or heady, or. incom- 
patible with the publick fafety or welfare. — 
. Fadmie, that-men of the beft fortunes and re- 
putations, and of the beft talents and education 
too, may, by. accident, fhew themfelves furious 
and intemperate in their defires. ‘This is-a great. 
misfortune when it happens; for.the firft prefump- 
tions are undoubtedly in their favour. "We have 
two ftandards of judging in this cafe of the fanity 
and fobriety of any proceedings; of unequal cer- 
tainty indeed, but neither of them to be neglect- 
ed: the firft is by the value of the object fought, 
the next is by the means through which it is pur- 
dued. _ oe | 
The object purfued by the catholicks is, I un- 
deritand, and have all along reafoned as if it were 
fo, in fome degree or meafure to be again admitted 
to the franchifes of the con{titution. Men are con, 
fidered as under fome derangcment of their intel- 
lects, when they fee good and evil in a different 
keht from other men; when they choofe naufeous 
and unwholefome food; and rejcct fuch as to the 
reit of the world feems pleafant, and is known ta 
be nutritive. I have always confidered the Britith 
conftitution, not to be a thing in itfclf fo vitious, 
as that none but men of deranged underftanding, 


and 
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and turbulent tempers could defire a fhare in it: 
on the contrary, I fhould think very indifferently 
of the underftanding and temper of any body of 
men, who did not-wifh to partake of this great 
and acknowledged benefit. Tcannot think quite 
fo favourably cither of the fenfe or tempcr of thofe, 
#f any fuch there are, who would voluntarily per- 
fuade their brethren that the object is not fit for 
them, or they for the object. Whatever may be 
my thoughts concerning them, I am quite fure, 
that they who hold fuch language mutt forfeit all 
credit with the reft. ‘This is infallible—If they con- 
telve any opinion of their judgment, they cannot 
poffibly think them their friends. There is, indeed, 
one fuppofition, which would reconcile the con- 
duct of fuch gentlemen to found reafon, and to the 
pureft affection towards their fellow-fufferers; it 
is, that they act under the impreflion of a well- 
grounded fear for the general intereft. If they 
fhould be told, and fhould believe the ftory, that 
if they dare attempt to make their condition bet- 
ter, they willinfallibly make it worfe—that if they 
aim at obtaining liberty, they will have their fla- 
very doubled—that their endeavour to put them- 
felves upon any thing which approaches towards 
an equitable footing with their fellow-fubjects, will 
be confidered as an indication of a feditious and 
rebellious difpofition—fuch a view of things ought 
perfectly to reftore the gentlemen, who fo anxi- 
oufly 
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oufly diffuade their countrymen from withing A 
participation with the privileged part of the people, 
‘to the good opinion of their fellows. But what is 
to them a very full juftification, is not quite fo ho- 
nourable to that power from whofe maxims and 
temper fo good a ground of rational terrour is fur- 
nifhed. I think arguments of this kind will never 
be ufed by the friends of a government which I 
greatly refpect; or by any of the leaders of an op- 
pofition whom I have the honour to know, and 
the fenie to admire. I remember Polybius tells us, 
that during his captivity in Italy as a Peloponnefian 
hoftage—he folicited old Cato to intercede with the 
fenate for his releafe, and that of his countrymen: 
this old politician told him:that he had better. con- 
tinuc in his prefent condition, however irkfome, 
than apply again to that formidable authority for 
their relief; that he ought to imitate the wifdom 
of his countryman Ulyffes, who, when he was 
once out of the den of the Cyclops, had too much 
fenfe to venture again into the fame cavern. But I 
conceive too high an opinion of the Irifh legifla- 
ture to think that they are to their fellow-citizens, 
what the grand oppreflors of mankind were to a 
people whom the fortune of war had fubjected to 
their power. For though Cato could ufe fuch a 
parallel with regard to his fenate, I fhould really 
think it nothing fhort of impious, to compare an 
Irifh parliament to a den of Cyclops. I hope the 

people, 
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people, both here and with you, will always apply 
to the houfe of commons with becoming modetty ; 
but at the fame time with mjnds unembarraffed 
with any fort of terrour. 

As to the means which the catholicks employ 
to obtain this object, fo worthy of fober and ra- 
tional minds. Ido admit that fuch means may be 
ufed in the purfuit of it, as may make it proper 
for the Icgiflature, in this cafe, to defer their com- 
pliance until the demandants are brought to a pro- 
per fenfe of their duty. A conceffion in which the 
governing power of our country lofes its dignity, 
is dearly bought even by him who obtains his ob- 
ject. All the people have a deep intereft in the 
dignity of parliament. But, as the refufal of fran- 
chifes which are drawn out of the firft vital fta- 
mina of the Britifh conftitution, is a very ferious 
thing, we ought to be very fure, that the manner 
and {pirit of the application is offenfive and dan- 
gerous indeed, before we ultimately reject all ap- 
plications of this nature. The mode of applica- 
tion, I hear, is by petition. It is the manner in 
which all the fovercign powers of the world are 
approached; and I never heard (except in the cafe 
of James the Second) that any prince confidered 
this, manner of fupplication to be contrary to the 
humility of a fubject, or to the refpect due to the 
, perfon or autHority of the fovereign. This rule, 
and a correfpondent praétice, are obferved, from 

the 
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the Grand Seignior, down to the moft petty prince, 

or republick in Europe. | 
You have fent me feveral papers, fume in print, 
fome in manufcript. I think I had {cen all of them, 
except the formula of aflociation. I confefs they 
appear to me to contain matter mifchievous, and 
capable of giving alarm, if the f{pirit in which they 
are written fhould be found to make any confider- 
able progrefs. ButI am ata lofs to know how to 
apply them, as objections to the cafe now before 
us. When I find that the general committee which 
acts for the roman catholicks in Dublin, prefers 
the aflociation propofed in the written draft you 
have fent me, to a refpectful application in parlia- 
ment, I fhall think the perfons who fign fuch a pa- 
per, to be unworthy of any privilege which may 
be thought fit to be granted; and that fuch men 
ought, dy name, to be excepted from any benefit 
under the conftitution to which they offer this 
violence. But Ido not find that this form of a 
feditious league has been figned by any perfon 
whatfoever, either on the part of the fuppofed pro- 
jectors, or on the part of thofe whom it is calcu- 
Jated to feduce. I do not find, on inquiry, that 
fuch a thing was mentioned, or even remotely al- 
luded to, in the general meeting of the catholitks, 
from which fo much violence was apprehénded. 
I have confidered the other publications, figned by 
individuals, on the part of certain focieties—I may 
miftake, 
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miftake, for I have not the honour of knowing 
them perfonally, but I take Mr. Butler an€ Mr. 
Tandy not to be ¢catholicks, but members of the 
eftablifhed church. Not ove that I recollect of thefe 
publications, which you and I equally diflike, ap. 
pears to be written by perfons of that perfuafion. 
Now, if, whilft a man is dutifully foliciting a fa- 
vour from parliament, any perfon fhould chufe, in 
an improper manner, to fhew his inclination to- 
wards the caufe depending; and if that mu/? de- 
ftroy the caufe of the petitioner; then, not only 
_ the petitioner, but the legiflature itfelf, is in the . 
power of any weak friend or artful enemy, that 
the fupplicant, or that the parliament may have. 
A man mutt be judged by his own attions only. 
Certain proteftant diffenters make {feditious pro- 
pofitions to the catholicks, which it does not ap- - 
pear that they have yet accepted. It would be 
{trange that the tempter fhould efcape all punifh- 
ment, and that he who, under circumftances full 
of feduction and full of provocation, has refifted 
the temptation, fhould incur the penalty. You 
know, that, with regard to the diflenters, who are 
frated to be the chicf movers in this vile {cheme of 
altering the principles of election to a right of vot- 
ing by the head, you are not able Gf you ought 
even to wifh fuch a thing) to deprive them of any 

part of the franchifes and privileges which they 
hold ona footing of perfect equality with your- 
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felves. They may do what they pleafe with con- 
{titutional impunity; but the others cannot even 
liften with civility to an invitation from them 
to an ill-judged fcheme of liberty, without for- 
‘feiting, for ever, all hopes of any of thofe liberties 
which we admit to be fober and rational. 

It is known, I believe, that the greater, as well 
as the founder part of our excluded countrymen, 
have not adopted the wild ideas, and wilder en- 
gagements, which have been held out to them; 
but have rather chofen to hope {mall and fafe con- 
ceflions from the legal power, than boundlefs ob- 
jects from trouble and confufion. This mode of 
action feems to me to mark men of fobriety, and 
to diftinguifh them from thofe who are intempe- 
"rate, from circumftance or from nature. But why 
do they not inftantly difclaim and difavow thofe 
who make fuch advances to them? In this too, in 
my opinion, they fhew themfelves no lefs fober 
and circumfpect. In the prefent moment, nothing 
fhort of infanity could induce them to take fucha 
ftep. Pray confider the circumftances. Difclaim, 
fays fomebody, all union with the diffenters;— 
right—But, when this your injunction is obeyed, 
fhall I obtain the object which I folicit from you?— 
‘Oh, no, nothing at all like it!—But, in punifhing us 
by an exclufion from the conftitution through the 
- great gate, for having becn invited to enter into 
at by a poftern, will you punifh by deprivation of 

. their 
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their privileges, or mulét in any other way, thofe 
who have temped us?—Far from it—we mean to 
preferve all rheir liberties and immunities, as our 
life-blood. We mean to cultivate them, as bre- 
-thren whom we love and refpett—with you we 
have no fellowfhip. We'can bear, with patience, 
‘their enmity to ourfelves; but their friendfhip 
with you, we will not endure. But mark it well! 
All our quarrels with them, are always to be re- 
-venged upon you. Formerly, it is notorious, that 
we fhould have refented with the highcft indicna- 
tion, your prefuming to fhew any ill-will to them. 
You muft not fuffer them, now, to fhew any good- 
will to you. Know—and take it once for all— 
that it is, and ever has been, and ever will be, a 
fundamental maxim in our politicks, that you are 
not to have any part, or fhadow, or name of in- 
tereft whatever, in our ftate. That we look upon 
you, as under an irreverfible outlawry from our 

conftitution—as perpetual and unalliable aliens. 
Such, my dear Sir, is the plain nature of the at’. 
_gament drawn from the revolution maxims, en- 
forced by a fuppofed difpofition in the catholicks 
to unite with the diflenters. Such itis, though it 
were clothed in never fuch bland and civil forms, 
and wrapped up, as a poet fays, in a thoufand 
«“ artful folds of facred lawn.” For my own part, 
I do not know in what manner to fhape fuch ara | 
guments, fo as to obtain admiflion for them intoa 
Aa2 rational 
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rational underftanding. Every thing of this kind 
is to be reduced, at laft, to threats of power.—} 
cannot fay ve vidtis, and then throw the fword 
into the fcale. I have no fword; and if I had, in 
this cafe moft certainly I would not ufe it asa 
make-weight in political reafoning. 

Obferve, on thefe principles, the difference be- 
tween the procédure of the parliament and the dif- 
fenters, towards the people in queftion. One em- 
ploys courtfhip, the other force. The diffenters 
- offer bribes, the parliament nothing but the front 

aegatif of a ftern and forbidding authority. A man 
may be very wrong in his ideas of what is good 
for him. But no man affronts me, nor can there- 
fore juftify my affronting him, by offering to make 
me as happy as himfelf, according to his own ideas- 
of happinefs. This the diffenters do to the catho« 
licks. You are on the different extremes. The- 
diffenters offer, with regard to conftitutional rights 
and. civil advantages of all forts, every shing—you 
refufe every thing. With them, there is boundlefs, 
though not very aflured hope; with you, a very 
fure and very unqualified defpair. The terms of 
alliance, from the diflenters, offer a reprefentation 
of the commons, chofen out of the people by the 
head. This is abfurdly and dangeroufly large, in 
my opinion; and that {cheme of election is known 
to have been, at all times, perfeétly odious to me. 
But I cannot think it sight of courfe, to punith 
| : | the 
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the Irifh roman catholicks by an univerfal exclu- 
fron, becaufe others, whom you would not punifh 
at all, propofe an univerfal admiffion. I cannot’ 
diflemble to myfelf, that, in this very kingdom, 
many perfons who are not in the fituation of the 
Irifh catholicks, but who, on the contrary, enjoy 
the full benefit of the conftitution as it ftands, and 
fome of whom, from the effect of their fortunes, - 
enjoy it in a large meafure, had fome years ago 
affociated to procure great and undefined changes 
(they confidered them as reforms) in the popular 
part of the conftitution. Our friend, the late Mr. 
Flood (no flight man) propofed in his place, and 
in my hearing, a reprefentation not much lefs ex- 
tenfive than this, for. England; in which every 
houfe was to be inhabited by a voter—in addition 
to all the actual votes by other titles (fome of the 
corporate) which we know do not require a houfe, 
or afhed. Can I forget that a perfon of the very 
higheft rank, of very large fortune, and of the firft 
clafs of ability, brought a bill into the houfe of 
lords, in the head-quarters of ariftocracy, contain- 
ing identically the fame project, for the fuppofed 
adoption of which by a club or two, it is thought 
right to extinguifh all hopes in the roman catho- 
licks of Ireland? I cannot fay it was wery eagerly 
embraced, or very warmly purfued. But the lords 
neither did difavow the bill, nor treat it with any: 
difregard, nor exprefs any fort of difapprobation 
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of its noble author, who has never loft, with king 
or people, the leaft degree of the refpeét and con- - 
fideration which fo juftly belongs to him. 

- Tam not at all enamoured, as I have told you, 
with this plan of reprefentation; as little do Irelifh © 
‘any bandings or aflociations for procuring it. But 
if the queftion was tobe put to you and me—uni- 
verfal popular reprefentation, or none at all for us. 
and ours—-we fhould find ourfelves in a very awk- 
ward pofition. I do not Jike this kind of dilem-. 
mas, efpecially when they are practical. 

_ Then, fince our oldeft fundamental laws follow, 
or rather couple, freehold with franchife ; fince no 
_ principle of the revolution fhakes thefe liberties; 
fince the oldeft and one of the beft monuments of- 
the conftitution, demands for the Irifh the privi- 
lege which they fupplicate; fince the principles of - 
the revolution coincide with the declarations of 
the great charter; fince the practice of the revo-. 
lution, in this point, did not contradié its prin- 
ciples; fince, from that event, twenty-five years 
had elapfed, befgre a domineering party, on a 
party principle, had ventured to disfranchife, with- 
‘out any proof whatfoever of abufe, the greater part . 
of the community; fince the king’s coronation oath 
does not ftand in his way to the performance of 
his duty to all his fubje@s; fince you have given 
to all other diflenters thefe privileges without li- 
mit, which are hitherto withheld, without any 

limitation 
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limitation whatfoever, from the catholicks; fince 
no nation in the world has ever been known to- 
exclude fo great a body of men (not born flaves): 
from the civil ftate, and all the benefits of its con- 
ftitution; the whole queftion comes before parlta- 
ment, as a matter for its prudence. I do not put 
the thing on a queftion of right. . That difcretion 
which in judicature is well faid by lord Coke to be 
a crooked cord, in legiflature is a golden rule. 
Supplicants ought not to.appear too much in the 
character of litigants. If the fubject thinks fo highly 
and reverently of the fovereign authority, as not- . 
to claim any thing of right, fo that it may feem to 
be independent of the power and free choice of its- 
government; and ifthe fovereign, on his part, . 
confiders the advantages of the fubjeéts as their 
right, and all their reafonable withes as fo many 
claims; in the fortunate conjunction of thefe mu-- 

tual difpefitions are laid the foundations of a happy 
and profperous commonwealth. For my own part,’ | 
defiring of all things that the authority of the le- 
giflature under which I was born, and which I. 
cherifh, not only with a dutiful awe, but with a- 
partial and cordial affection, to be maintained in 
the utmoft pofitble refpect, I never will fuffer my- - 
felf to fuppofe, that, at bottom, their difcretion 
will be found to be at variance with their juftice. 
The whole being at difcretion, I beg leave juft 
to fuggeft fome matters for your confideration—-~ 
Aa4 Whether 
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Whether the government in church or ftate is 
likely to be more fecure by continuing caufes of 
grounded difcontent, to a very great number (fay 
two. millions) of the fubjects? or, Whether the 
conftitution, combined and balanced as it is, will. 
be rendered more folid, by depriving fo large a 
part of the people of all concern, or intereft, or 
fhare, in its reprefentation, actual or virtual? I 
here mean to lay an emphafis on the word virtual. 
Virtual reprefentation. is that in which there is a 
communion of interefts, and a fympathy in feel- 
ings and defires between thofe who act in. the 
name of any defcription of people, and the people 
ip whofe name they act, though the truiftees are 
not actually chofen by them. This is virtual re- 
prefentation. Such a reprefentation I think to be, 
in many cafes, even better than the actual. It pof-— 
fefles moft of its advantages, and is free from many 
of its inconveniences; it. corrects the irregulari- 
ties in the literal reprefentation, when the fhifting 
current of human affairs, or the acting of publick 
interefts.in diflerent ways, carry it obliquely from 
Hs firft line of direction. The people may err in 
their choice; but common intereft and common 
fentiment are rarely miftaken. .But this fort of 
virtual reprefentation cannot have a long or fure 
exiftence, if it has not a fubftratum in the actual. 
The member muft have fome relation to the con- 
ftituent. As things ftand, the catholick, as a ca- 

tholick . 
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tholick and belonging to a defcription, has no vire - 
tual relation to the reprefentative; but the cone 
trary. ‘There is a relation in mutual obligation. 
Gratitude may not always have a very lafting 


~ power; but the frequent recurrence of an applica 
Pp ; q Pp 


tion for favours will revive and refrefh it, and will 
neceflarily produce fome degree of mutual atten. 
tion. It will produce, at leaft, acquaintance. The 
feveral defcriptions of.people will not be kept fo 
much apart as they now are, as if they were not 
only feparate nations, but feparate fpecics. ° The 
ftigma and reproach, the hideous mafk will be 
taken off, and men will fee each other as they are. 
Sure I am, that there have been thoufands in Ire- 
land, who have never converfed ‘with a roman ca« 
tholick in their whole lives, unlefs they happened, 
to talk to their gardener’s workmen, or to afk 
their way, when they had loft it, in their fports; 
or, at beft, who had known them only as footmen,. 
or other dometticks, of the fecond and third or- 
der; and fo averfe were they, fome time ago, to 
have them near their perfons, that they would not. 
employ even thofe who could never find their way 
beyond the ftable. I well remember a great, and 


in many refpects a good man, who advertifed for 


a blackiinith; but, at the fame time, added, he 
muft be a proteftant. It is impoflible that fuch a 
{tate of things, though natural goddnefs in many 
perfons will undoubtedly make exceptions, mutt 

not 
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not produce alienation on the one fide, and pride 
and infolence on the other. 

Reduced to a queftion of difcretion, and that 
difcretion exercifed folely upon what will appear 
beft for the confervation of the ftate on its pre- 
fent bafis, I fhould recommend it to your ferious 
thoughts, whether. the narrowing of the founda- 
tion is always the beft way to fecure the building? 
The body of disfranchifed men will not be perfectly 
fatisfied to remain always in that ftate. If they 
are not fatisfied, you have two millions of fubjedts 
in your bofom, full of uneafinefs; not that they 
cannot overturn the act of. fettlement, and put 
themfelves and you under an arbitrary mafter; 
or, that they are not permitted to fpawn a hydra- 
of wild republicks, on principles of a.pretended 
“natural equality in man; but, becaufe you will 
not fuffer them to enjoy the antient, fundamental, 
tried advantages of a Britifh conftitution: that you’ 
will not permit them to profit of the protection of ' 
acommon father, or the freedom of common citi- 
zens: and that the only reafon which can be af- 
figned for this disfranchifement, has a tendency 
more deeply to ulcerate their minds than the a& 
of exclufion itfelf. What the confequence of fuch - 
feelings muft be, it is for you to look to. = warn, 
is not to menace. 

Iam far from afferting, that men will not ex- 


cite difturbances without juft caufe. I know that 
: fuch 
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fuch an affertion is not true. But, neither is it 
true that difturbances have never jufl complaints 
for their origin. - I am fure thatit is hardly pru-- 
dent to furnith them with fuch caufes of com- 
plaint, as every man who thinks the Britifh con- 
ffitution a benefit, may think, at leaft colourable 
and plaufible. 

Several are in dread of the manoeuvres of cer- 
tain perfons among the diffenters, who turn this 
ii humour to their own ill purpofes. You know,. 
better than I can, how much thefe proceedings 
of certain among the diflenters are to be feared. 
You are to weigh, with the temper which is na- 
tural to you, whether it may be for the fafety of 
our eftablifhment, that the catholicks fhould be ul-. 
timately perfuaded that they have no hope to enter 
into the conftitution, but through the diffenters. 

Think, whether this be the way to prevent, or 
diflolve tactious combinations againft the church, 
or the ftate. Reflect ferioufly on the poflible con- 
fequences of kecping, in the heart of your coun-- 
try, a bank of difcontent, every hour accumulat- 
ing, upon which every defcription of feditious men 
may draw at pleafure’ They, whofe principles of 
faction will difpofe them to the eftablifhment of 
an arbitrary monarchy, will find a nation of men 
who have no fort of intereft in freedom; but who 
will have an intereft in that equality of juftice or 
favour, with which a wife defpot muft view all his , 

fubjects 


i 
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i fubjects who do not attack the foundations of his 


power. Love of liberty itfelf may, in fuch men, 
become the means of eftablifhing an arbitrary do- 
mination. On the other hand, they who with for 
a democratick republick, will find a fet of men 
who have no choice between civil fervitude, and 
the entire ruin of a mixed conftitution. 

-Suppofe the people of Ireland divided into three 
parts; of thefe (I {peak within compafs) two are 
catholick. Of the remaining third, one half is 
compofed of diflenters. There is no natural union 


. between thofe defcriptions. It may be produced. . 


If the two parts catholick be driven intoa clofe 
confederacy with half the third part of proteftants, 
with a view to a change in the conftitution in 
church or ftate, or both; and you reft the whole 
of their fecurity on a handful of gentlemen, clergy, 


_ and their dependants; compute the ftrength you 


have in Ireland, to oppofe to grounded difcontent; 
to capricious innovation; to blind popular fury, 
and to ambitious turbulent intrigue. 

You mention that the minds of fome gentlemen 
are a good deal heated: and that it is often faid, 
that, rather than fubmit to fuch perfons having a 
fhare in their franchifes, they would throw up 
their independence, and precipitate an union with 
Great Britain. I have heard a difcuffion concern- 
ing fuch an union amongft all forts of men ever 
fince I remember any thing. For my own part, 

: | I have 
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I have never been able to bring my mind to any 
thing cleag and decifive upon the fubject. There 
cannot be a more arduous queition. As far as I 
¢an form an opinion, it would not be for the mu- 
tual advantage of the two kingdoms. Verfons 
however more able than I am, think otherwife. 
But, whatever the merits of this union may be, to 
make it a menace, it muft be fhewn to be an evil; 
and an evil more particularly to thofe who are 
threatened with it, than to thofe who hold it out 
asaterrour. I really do not fee how this threat 
of an union can operate, or that the catholicks are 
‘more likely to be lofers by that meafure than the 
churchmen. 

The humours of the people, and of politicians 
too, are fo variable in themfelves, and are fo much 
under the occafional influence of fome leading 
men, that it is tmpoffible to know what turn the 
publick mind here would take on fuch an event. 
There is but one thing certain concerning it. 
Great divifions and vehement paffions would pre- 
cede this union, both on the meafure itfelf and on 
its terms; and particularly, this very queftion of a 
fhare in the reprefentation for the catholicks, from 
whence the projec of an union originated, would 
form a principal part in the difcuflion; and in the | 
temper in which fome gentlemen {eem inclined to 
throw themfelves, by a fort of high indignant paf- 
fion,into the {cheme, thofe points would not be de- 
Jiberated with all. poffible calmnefs. 
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_ From my beft obfervation, I fhould greatly 
doubt, whether, in the end, thefe gentlemen would 
obtain their object, fo as to-make the exclufion of 
, ‘two millions of their countrymen a fundamental 
article in the union. The demand would be of a 
nature quite unprecedented. You might obtain 
the union: and, yet a gentleman who, under the 
new union eftablifhment, would afpire to the ho- 
nour of reprefenting his county, might poflibly be 
as much obliged, as he may fear to be, under the 
old feparate eftablifhment, to the unfupportable 
mortification of afking his neighbours, who have 
a different opinion concerning the elements in the 
facrament, for their votes. 

I believe, nay, I am fure, that the people of 
Great Britain, with or without an-union, might 
be depended upon, in cafes of any real danger, to 
aid the government of Ireland, with the fame cor- 
diality as they would fupport their own, againft 
any. wicked attempts to fhake the fecurity of the 
‘happy conititution in church and ftate. But be- 
fore great Britain engages in any quarrel, the cau/e 
of the difpute would certainly be a part of her con- 
fideration. If confufions fhould arife in that king- 
dom, from too fteady an attachment to a profcrip- 
tive monopolizing fy{tem, and from the refolution 
of regarding the franchife, and, in it the fecurity 
of the fubject, as belonging rather to religious. opi- 
nions than to civil qualification and civil condud, 

| 7 — Edoubt 
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J doubt whether you might quite certainly reckon 
on obtaining an aid of force from hence, for the 
fupport of that fyftem. We might extend your 
diftractions to this country, by taking part in them. 
England will be indifpofed, I fufpect, to fend .an 
army for the conqueft of Ireland. What was done 
in 1782 is a decifive proof of her fentiments of 
juitice and moderation. She will not be fond of 
making another American war in Ireland. The 
principles of fuch a war would but too much re- 
femble the former one. ‘The well-difpofed and the 
ill-difpofed in England, would (for different rea- 
fons perhaps) be equally averfe to fuch an enter- 
prife. The confifcations, the publick auctions, the 
private grants, the plantations, the tranfplanta- 
tions, which formerly animated fo many adven- 
turers, even among fober citizens, to fuch Irith ex- 
peditions, and which poffibly might have animated 
fome of them to the American, can have no ex- 
iftence'in the cafe that we fuppofe. 

Let us form a fuppofition (no foolifh or un- 
grounded fuppofition) that in.an age, when men 
are infinitely more difpofed to heat themfclves 
with political than religious controverfies, the for- 
mer fhould entirely prevail, as we fee that in 
fome places they have prevailed, over the latter; 
and that the catholicks of Ireland, from the court- 
fhip paid them on the one hand, and the high tone of 
refufal on the other, fhould, in order to enter into 


all 
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all the rights of fubjects, all become proteftant dif- 
- fenters; and as the other do, take all your oaths. 
They would all obtain their civil objects; and the 
change, for any thing I know to the contrary, (in 
the dark as Iam about the proteftant diflenting 
tenets) might be of ufe to the health of their fouls. 
But, what fecurity our conftitution, in church or 
Atate, could derive from that event, I cannot pof- 
fibly difcern. Depend upon it, it is as true as na- 
ture is true, that if you force them out of the re- 
ligion of habit, education, or opinion, it is not to 
yours they will ever go. Shaken in their minds, 
they will goto that where the dogmas are feweft; 
where they are the moft uncertain; where they 
lead them the leaft to a confideration of what they 
have abandoned. They will go to that uniformly 
democratick fyftem, to whofe firft movements they 
owed their emancipation. I recommend you fe- 
rioufly to turn this in your mind. ~ Believe that it 
requires your beft and matureft thoughts. Take 
what courfe you pleafe—union or no union; whe- 
_ ther the people remain catholicks or become pro- 
teftant diffenters, fure it is, that the prefent ftate of 
monopoly cannot continue. 

If England were animated, as I think fhe is not, 
with her former fpirit of domination, and with 
the ftrong theological hatred which fhe once che- 
rifhed for that defcription of her fellow-chriftians 
and fellow-fubjects; |am yet convinced, that, after 
> the 
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the fulleft fuccefs in 4 ruinous ftruggle, you would 
be obliged to abandon that monopoly. We were 
obliged te do this, even when every thing pro- 
mifed fuccefs in the American bulfinefs. If you 
fhould make this experiment at laft, under the 
_preffure of any neceflity, you never can do it well. 
But if, inftead of falling into a paflion, the leading 
gentlemen of the country themfelves fhould un- 
dertake the bufinefs cheerfully, and with hearty 
affection towards it, great advantages would fol- 
low. What is forced, cannot be modified; but 
here you may meafure your conceflions. 

It is a confideration of great moment, that you 
make the defired admiffion without altering the 
fyfiem of your reprefentation in the fmalleft de- 
gree, Or in any part. You may leave that delibe- 
ration of a patiiamentary change or reform, if 
ever you fhould think fit to engage in it, uncom- 
plicated and unembarraffed with the other quef- 
tion. Whereas, if they are mixed and confound- 
ed, as fome people attempt to mix and confound 
them, nO one can anfwer for the effects on the 
conftitution itfelf. 

There is another advantage in taking up this 
bufinefs, fingly and by an arrangement for the 
fingle object. It is that you may procecd by de- 
grees. We mutt all obey the great law of change, 
It is the moft powerful law of nature, and.the 
means perhaps of its confervation. All we can do, 
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and that human wifdom can do, is to provide that 
the change fhall proceed by infenfible degrees. 
This has all the benefits which may be in change, 
without any of the inconveniences of mutation. 
Every thing is provided for as it arrives. This 
mode will on the one hand, prevent the xunfxing 
old interefts at once; a thing which 1s apt to breed 
a black and fullen difcontent, in thofe-who are at 
once difpoffeffed of all their influence and confider- 
ation. This gradual courfe, on the other fide, will 
prevent men, long under depreffion, from being 
intoxicated with a large draught of. new power, 
which they always abufe with a licentious info- 
lence. But, wifhing, as I do, the change to be gra- 
dual and cautious, I would, in my firft fteps, lean. 
rather to the fide of enlargement than reftriction. 
It is one excellence of our conftitution, that alt: 
our rights of provincial election regard rather. pro- 
‘perty than perfon. ‘It is another, that the rights 
which approach more nearly to the perfonal,: are: 
moft of them corporate, and fuppofe a reftrained 
and ftri@.education of feven years in fome. ufeful. 
occupation. In both cafes the praétice may have 
flid from the principle. The ftandard of qualifica- 
tion in both cafes may be fo low, or not fo judi- 
cioufly chofen, as in fome degree to fruftrate the 
end. But all this is for your prudence in the cafe 
before you. You may rife, a ftep or two, the qua- 
ication of the catholick voters. But if you were, 
ies | | to-morrow, 
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,to-morrow, to put the catholick freeholder on the 
‘foating of the moft favoured forty-fhilling proteft- 
-ant diffenter, you know that fuch is the actual 
Mate of Ireland, this would not make a fenfible al- 
-teration in almoft any ove election in the kingdom. 
‘The effect in their favour, even defenfively, would 
‘be infinitely flow. But it would be healing; it 
‘would be fatisfaétory and protecting. The ftigma 
‘would be removed. By admitting fettled perma- 
nent fubftance in lieu of the numbers, you would 
avoid the great danger of our time, that of fetting 
up number againft property. The numbers ought 
never to be neglected; becaufe (befides what is due 
to them as men) collectively, though not indivi- 
dually, they have great property: they ought to 
have therefore protection: they ought to have fe- 
curity: they ought to have even confideration : 
_ but they ought not to predominate. 

. My dear Sir, I have nearly done; I meant ‘s 
write you a long letter; I have written a long difs 
fertation. I might have done it earlier and better. 
[ might have been more forcible and more clear, 
if I had not been interrupted as I have been; and 
this obliges me not to write to you in my own 
hand.. Though my hand but figns it, my heart 
goes with what Ihave written. Since I could think 
at all, thofe have been my thoughts. You know 
that thirty-two years ago they were as fully ma- 
tured in my mind as they are now.. Aletter of 
ny Bb 2 mine 
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mine to lord Kenmare, though not by my defice, 
and full of lefler miftakes has been printed m 
Dublin. It was written ten or twelve years ago, 
at the time when I began the employment, which 
I have not yet finifhed, in favour of another dif- 
trefled people, injured by thofe who have van- 
quifhed them, or ftolen adominion over them. I 
contained my fentiments then; you will fee how 
far they accord with my fentiments now. ‘Time 
has more and more confirmed me in them all. 
The prefent circumftances fix them deeper in my 

mind. 
I voted Iaft feflion, if a particular vote could be 
diftinguifhed, in unanimity, for an eftablifhment. 
of the church of England conjointly with the eftab- 
lifhment which was made fome years before by a& 
of parliament, of the roman catholick, in the 
French conquered country of Canada. At the 
time of making this Englifh ecclefiaftical eftablith- 
ment, we did not think it neceflary for its fafety, 
to deftroy the former Gallican church fettlement. 
In our firft act we fettled a government altogether 
monarchical, or nearly fo. In that fy{tem, the Ca- 
nadian catholicks were far from being deprived of 
the advantages or diftintions, of any kind, which 
they enjoyed under their former monarchy. It is 
true, that fome people, and amongft them one emi- 
nent divine, ‘predicted at that time, that by this 
ftep we fhould lofe our dominions in America. 
| He 
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He foretold that the pope would fend his indul 
gences hither; that the Canadians would fall in 
with France; would declare independence, and 
draw or force our colonies into the fame defign. 
The independence happened according to his pre- 
diction; but in dircctly the reverfe order. All . 
our Englifh proteftant colonies revolted. They 
joined themfelves to France; and it fe happened 
that popifh Canada was the only place which pre- 
ferved its fidelity; the only place in which France 
got no footing; the only peopled colony which 
now remains to Great Britain. Vain are all the 
prognofticks taken from ideas and paffions, which 
furvive the ftate of things which gave rife to them. 
When laft year we gave a popular reprefentation 
to the fame Canada, by the choice of the land- 
holders, and an ariftocratick reprefentation, at the 
choice of the crown, neither was the choice of the 
crown, nor the election of the landholders, limited 
by a confideration of religion. We had no dread 
for the proteftant church, which we fettled there, 
becaufe we permitted the French catholicks, in the 
utmoft latitude of the defcription, to be free fub- 
jects. They are good fubjects, [ have no doubt ; 
but I will not allow that any French Canadian ca- 
tholicks are better men or better citizens than the 
Trifh of the fame communion. Pafling from the 
extremity of the weft, to the extremity -almoft of 
the cait; f have been many years(now entering Into - 
| the 
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the twelfth) employed in fupporting the rights, 
privileges, laws and immunities, of a very remote 
:people. I have not as yet been able to finifh my 
tafk. _ [have ftruggled through much difcourage- 
ment and much oppofition; much obloquy; much 
calumny, for a people with whom I have no tie, 
but the common bond of mankind. In this I have 
not been left alone. We did not fly from our un- 
dertaking, becaufe the people are mahometans or 
pagans, and that a great majority of the chriftians 
amongft them are papifts. Some gentlemen in 
dreland, I dare fay, have good reafons for what 
they may do, which do not occur to me. I do 
not prefume to condemn them; but thinking and 
acting as I have done, towards thefe remote na-- 
tions, I fhould not know how to fhew my face, 
here or in Ireland, if I fhould fay that all the pa- 
gans, all the muffulmen, and even all the papifts 
(fince they muft form the higheft ftage in the cli- 
max of evil) are worthy of a liberal and honour. 
able condition, except thofe of one of the defcrip- 
tions, which forms the majority of the inhabitants 
of the country in which you and I were born. If 
fuch are the catholicks of Ireland,—ill-natured and 
. unjuft people, from our own data, may be inclined 
not to think better of the proteftants of a foil, 
. which is fuppofed to infufe into its feéts a kind of 
yenom. unknown in other places. , 
.. You hated, the old fyftcm as early as I did, Your 

a) fir{t 
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firft juvenile lance was broken againft that giant. 
I think you were even the firft who attacked the 
grim phantom. You have an excceding good un- 
derftanding, very good humour, and the beft heart 
in the world. The diétates: of that temper and 
that heart, as well as the policy pointed eut by 
that underftanding, led you to abhor the old code. 
You abhorred it, as I did, for its vicious perfec- 
tion. For I muft do it juftice: it was a complete 
fyfiem, full of coherence and confiftency ; well di- 
gefted and well compofed in all its parts. It was 
a machine of wife and elaborate contrivance; and 
as well fitted for the oppreflion, impoverifhment, 
and degradation of a people, and the debafement, 
in them, of human nature itfelf, as ever proceeded 
from the perverted ingenuity of man. It is a thing 
humiliating enough, that we are doubtful of the 
effect of the medicines we compound. We are 
fure of our poifons. My opinion ever was (in. 
which I heartily agree with thofe that admired 
the old code) that it was fo conftructed, that if 
there was once a breach in any effential part of it; 
the ruin of the whole, or nearly of the whole, was, 
at fome time or other, a certainty. For that rea- 
fon I honour, and fhall for ever honour and love 
you, and thofe whe firft caufed it to ftagger, crack, 
and gape.—Others may finifh; the beginners have 
the glory; and, take what part you pleafe at this 
hour, ([ think you will take the beft) your firft 
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fervices will never be forgotten by a grateful coun- 
try. Adieu! Prefent my beft regards to thofe I 
know, and as many as I know. in our country, I 
honour. There never was fo much ability, nor, 
I believe, virtue, in it. They have a tafk worthy 
of both. I doubt not they will perform it, for the 
ftability of the church and ftate, and for the union 
and the feparation of the people: for the union of 
the honeft and peaceable of all fects; for their fe- 
paration from all that is ill-intentioned and fedi- 
tious in any of them. 


Beaconsfield, Fanuary 3, 1792. 
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